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| Every Manhis own Gardener. 
Being a New, and much more Complete | 
 GARDENER'sKALENDAR 
T _ agy. One hicherc pobliſhed.. 5 


— 


IIS conTALNIN 0, 


Not only an Account of what Work is neceſſary to be 
done in the Hor-Hñousz, Grxztn-Hovuse, 
SHRUBRERY, KITCHEN, FLowER and FaurT- 
GARDENS, for. every Month in the Year; but, 
alſo ample Directions ſor performing the ſaid 

Work,; according to the neweſt and moſt approved 
Methods now in Pradtice among: the beſt Gardeners, \ 


In this Edition, particulas Directions are | given with ref 
to Soar and SiTuxTIOon ;"and to the Whole is 2 


complete and uſeful Liſts of 
Fon zer Tas, An xu Ar, . | 
_ FLOWERING BIE nNIAD, © ; r + LIE 
| Sunvuss, . and p * \ 
| Favir Taxrzzs; Nn | Werte Ganpan 
| EVIIn IRS. ee + Fraue. 5 


r pa amy; 


(GARDENER TO HIS ACE TE DUKE OF. DUKE OF. LEEDS). 
AND OTHER GARDENERS. 


1 
. 5 HE SIXTH EDITION |. | 
- = . 3 od 2 much Improved. | 


a 
85 | — L. N D O N: 1 55 ; 
5 Printed for: Wrrian Gzieein, at Garrick's Head in 


2 Catharine-Stroets Strand. 1773. 
. 1 


uw . 
9 


'P R E F A 0 E. 
3 Nad dd to c a 


vey a practical knowledge gardeniſig, 
to gentlemen and young profeſſors, who 
delight in that uſeful and agreeable ſtudy; 
our readers will not look for choſen phraſes 


or ſtudied periods : if the meaning is clear 


and omprehenfive,. the mere Smple and. 
unadorned the better.. 55 


The writers of the following ſheets are. 


-er practical gardenẽtrs, and have 


po their whole lives in acquiring that. 
owledg ee, which they now. atter tio 
reduce into a ſhort ſyſtem, and the 
ſervations being the fruit — Saane e, 
rience, will be leſs liable x 

One great advanta 


bis own ener has over other wer ; 


the ſame Nd, is this; that whereas-other 
books, a curſory manner, only ſet 
down what buſineſs is neceſſary to be done 
in every month in the year, without giv- 
ing ſufficient inſtructions concerning the 
manner of performing it; here the method 
of proceeding is minutely explained, and 
directions given in the ſeveral branches of 
gardening, according to the beſt modern 
practice. | 
We take this opportunity to thank the 
Public, in _ for the * kind re- 


ob-, 


* 


11 „ | 


ception with which they have been pleaſed 
to honour this work; and, at the fame 


time, to return our moſt grateful acknow- 


ledgements to thoſe Gentlemen, and Gar- 
deners in particular, who have favoured us 


with hints for its improvement: they will 
ſee that we have availed ourſelves, as much 
as poſſible, of their obſervations and in- 
ſtructions. And as ſyſtems like ours can 
never be abſolutely complete, owing to 
the many new diſcoveries which are daily 
making in the different parts of Europe, 
we earneſtly hope that thoſe perſons who 
are engaged in the cultivation of -gardens, 
will continue to oblige us with ſuch diſ- 


coverĩes as may occur in the progreſs of 


their employment, which we ſhall moſt 


thankfully x receive, and 3 0 
eee 9 R 85 
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l e clear your melon ground of the laſt year's 


good condition for a. bed; then, according to the es 
Ach ſho 


EVERY MAN. | 
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HIS own 
8 A R D E N E n. 
1 4 N oY A R Y. 45 EY 
Work 70 be done in the Kitchen Garden. 1 — 


Cucumber: 4 PO 


Sit is the ambition . ene exal ach F — 9 
A — in the production o 17 cucumbers, all“ : Y 
r ſhould be made this month, | 1 

for that purpoſe, 1 n before. 


If che weather is froſty or dry, ſo that you e can un We 


which you as on different parts of the kitchen 


5 ah, to prevent confuſion r IG in doing tid * 
neceſſary work about the hot bed. _ 
Thoſe who intended raiſe cucumbers or melons 


8 . —— to ſhake and wit it well” 


- together, as it is thrown up, and- let it remain for ei apr 


ten days; at the expiration of which time, it will : 6 
your one-light frame, mark out the foundation of the bed, - = 

ald be done by ſetting the frame on the place — 

where the bed is to be made; then fix your ſtakes in the _ 
ranked) one at each corner of che frame, making an al. 
owance for the bed to be two inches wider than krone _ 5 

A B - 3 


Z Tur Kircntn GARDEN. [Jan. 

+ This done, remove the frame, and begin to make the 

bed according to the extent of the Fakes, obſerving to ſhake 

and mix the det. well, as you lay it on the bed, and beat 

it down with the back of the fork, as you go on; but I 
would not adviſe treading it; for a bed which is trodden 

hard, will not work fo Findly as that which is ſuſtered to 

ſettle gradually of itſelf. | | 


By the time the load of dung is all worked up, the bed | 


will be arrived at the height of three feet, or thereabouts ; 
and if it is two or three inches higher, it will not be too 
much, but let it be full three ſeet high: as ſoon as the bed 
is finiſhed to the intended height, let the frame and glaſs 
be put on; keep them cloſe ell the heat comes up ; when 
theheat has riſen to the top of the bed, raiſe the glaſs, that 
the ſteam may paſs away. | | 
Four days after the bed is made, take off the frame and 
glaſs ; and if the bed has ſettled unequally, let it be made 
perfectly level, and the ſurface quite ſmooth. 

When this is done, ſet on the frame; then put in as 


much dry earth as will cover the bed all over about two 


inches and a half thick : at the ſame time, fill four or fix 
ſmall pots, with rich dry earth, ſet them within the frame, 
put on the glaſs, and keep it cloſe till the earth in the pot 
is warm. 33 e mr | 

When that is effected, ſow a few ſeeds in each pot, either 
cucumber or melon ; cover the ſeeds about half an inch 
thick with the ſame earth as that in the pots. | 


This fone, place the pots in the middle of the bel, and 


drav ſome of the earth. of the bed round each pot. 


Cover the glaſs every night with a ſingle mat only, for 


the firſt three or four nights afteſ the ſeed is fown ; bu: as 
the heat decreaſes, augment” th covering: obſerving to 
raiſe che plaſs a little at times, i ge vent to the-ſean, 
which will ariie ſtrongly from the M. 

Va muſt be careful that the earth in the pots have nat 
too much heat, for the bed 1s yet very warm, which is the 
reaſom that theſe ſeeds are adviſed to be ſown in pots; b 
cauſe if any thing of burning ſnould appear aſter the ſeed is 
ſown, you can conveniently raiſe the pots farther from the 


dung, from which the 0 proceeds, without diflurbing 


the or plants in the leaſt; and by that method you 


may prevent all injury from too much heat, provided vou 


examane the bed every day. 


e 


- 


Jan.] Tuz KiTCHEN GARDEN. © 3 
In three or four days after the ſeed is ſown, if proper 
care: is; taken, che plants will appear; when it will be 
proper to admit air to them, by raiſing the glaſs a hure | 
every day; and if the earth in the pots d bed al 
it moderately! with a little water that has oy ary) in 
night, and continue to. cover the glaſs every night — a 
mat or two. If you find that the heat of the bed is is ſtrong, ©. 
'raiſe the glaſs a little with a prop, when you cover up in 
the evening; and if you nail a mat to the frame, ſo as to 
hang dov-over the end of the glaſs that is raiſed, the 
plants will take no harm, but will receive great benefit: 
when the heat is more moderate, the glaſs may be ſhut 
:cloſe every ni —_— . obſerving to give air to the plants in the 
:day-time, if windy or a very mY airs to hang a mat 
before the place, as above. 

On the day that the plants ap . a little more of 
the ſame ſeed be ſawn in the fame „and in the manner 
above mentioned; for theſe plants are liable to ſuier by 
different cauſes at this ſeaſon. The beſt way, therefore, is to 

ſow a little ſeed at three different times in the ſame bed; 
for if one ſowing ſhould mi , another may ſucceed. e 
When the —— of either owing, have been up about 
tree or four days, they ſhould be planted into ſm pots, 
which pots ſhould be placed in the ſame bed. 

Obſerve to fill the pots, the day before you intend to 
remove the plants, with ſome rich dry earth, and ſet them 
within the frame, and let them remain till the next day, 
when the earth in the pots will he warm; then let ſome of 
the earth be taken out, to the depth of an inch from the 
top of the pot; then the middle of the earth that re- 
mains in the pot, ſof little hollow, ſuch as the head 
of a ſmall waterin would make, was it to be preſſed 
therein; then lay th ants on the ſide thereof, with their 

roots tow eh e, and cover their ſhanks near half 

-an inch thy 


ith ſome of the earth that was taken out of 

the pots; -obſerving,-1f cucumbers, to plant three or four 
. two plants ane | 

24 —— | | 


When you have finiſhed planting, plunge the pots into 
© the earth on the bed, cloſe to one another: let all the ſpaces - 
between the pots be filled up with earth; and let ev 
Pan of the bed within the frame be covered with ſo m 


- earth as will prevent the riſing of the ſteam from the dung, 
Wiek would e the plants, | 


B 2 


4 Tur Kircxrn Gao x. [Jan. 
Be careful to examine the bed every day, to fee that che 


Plants do not receive too much heat: if any ching like that 


appears, draw up the pots a little, or as far as. you ſee 
neceſſary for the 2 of the plants. 

I o or three ys after planting, if the hed is in good 
condition, the plants will have taken root; z that is 
eſſected ſometimes in — * n 

When the plants are ve them a little 
water in r and if it can be done 
hen the ſun ſhines, it will be the better for the plants: 
let the water be repeated moderately as oſten as you — 
the earth in the pots to be dry; and for this purpoſe, you 
mould always have a quart bottle or two, full of water, ſet 
within the frame, to n to water the plants as you * 
them require it. 

If there is now a briſk growing heat in the bed, you 
mould, in order to preſerve it as long as poſſible, lay OW 
ſtraw, waſte hay, or fern, round the and up as hi 
on the outſides of the frame, as the earth is — — 
frame. 


This will defend the bed from heavy rains or ſnow, if 
either ſhould happen: for theſe, if ſuffered to come at the 
bed, would chill it, and cauſe a ſudden. decay of the heat, 
whereby the plants would certainly receive a great check, 
If a lively heat be kept u 33 you may admit air to the 
3 dy ming e glaſs in proportion to'the | 

eat of the bed 

Do not, however, fail, when chere is a harp air or wind 
ſtirring, to let a mat be faſtened to the frame, ſo as to h 
doun over the place where the aiggpters; for this will as 

ent the wind and cold air y 
into the frame, and the plants reap the eſit of the 
air w_ a greater advantage, than if the place; 


Wen you find that the heat of the ins to de- 
cline, remove the ſtraw, hay, or fern, froj front and - 
back of the bed; then apply a lining of freſh horſe-dung 
to both ſides, but raiſe it very little igher than the dung 
of the bed; and as ſoog as vn have finiſhed the liging, 
cover the top with eat 6 two inches thick; for this will 
prevent the mak ſteam of the dung from 3 up, and 
entering into the frame among the plants, where it | 
prove very dende o them. 3 LMS 


Jan.] Fu KIT HEN GARDEN. 5 
When the lining begins to work, it will revive the heat 
of the bed, and continue it in good condition for twelve 
days or a fortnight to come, 
| Ten or twelve days after, take the ſtraw, ſern, &e;- from 
the other two ſides of the bed, and lay a lining of horſe- 
dung, as before-mentioned, to both theſe ſides: this will 
again enliven the heat, and the dry litter that was laid rvund 
the bed may now be laid round the lining, which will 
po otect it from wet, and: the whole will keep the bed i in a, 
_ 7 gong heat, for a fortnight longer, or more. 
t the linings be applied in due time,, and you may by 
5 means keep the plants in a free growing ſtate, in the 
ſame bed wherein the ſeed was ſowyn, till they are fit to he 
— into the. bed where. they are to r their 
uit 
Ihe dung fot the purpoſe of making Unis ſliould be 
the — and you mould ſhake it up in a heap, about | 
eight days _before you want. to uſe it; and if you turn It 
over once Int that thug it will be the. better. 
Make the linings about fixteen. or. eighteen inches wide, 
ahd raiſe them about. two or three inches "nr than the 
ng of the bed, but not more. 


Furious Sorts of Lettuce.. uk EIS 


YEW have lettuce plants in frames, you ſhould let them 
enjoy the open air at all opportunities, by taking the glaſſes 
entirely. off, * the wetter is mild and dry. | 
Bat in wet n kee glaſſes over them, obſerving 
to raiſe them a good on Arr to admit air to the plants; - for 
if they are at nay too * they will be drawn up weak, and 
wall come to little: but let them be cloſe ſhut every nigltt.. 
In ſevere. weather, keep them cloſe night and day, and 
cover the glaſſes with mats, or ſtraw, &c. every night; and 
even in the dey-time, if no ſan appears, and the weather is 


a e 1 dead wen, as they. appear on the nts, 
and keep them perſectly clear from weeds, or any ſort of 
Uttter and if ou ſtir the ſurfice between the plants ſome- 
times, it will be of ſervice to them. 

Aboat the firſt or ſecond week in this month; if the 
weather is open, you may ſow ſome coſs, cabbage or brown 6 
Hutch lettuce, on a warm border, under a wall or pales; 
and when you dig the border, if you lay it a little ſloping- 
tothe fin... the ſeed wilt Lang. a beter chance to ſucceed— 


wo Fs * We. 
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6 Tur Kircurn GARD. [ Jan: 
It will be neceſſary to ſow a little more of the ſame ſeed 


about the latter end of this month: in order to ſucceed the 


crops ſowed at the beginning, in cafe that ſhould be cut off 
by accident, or the ſeverity of the weather, at this ſeaſon of 
the year: but for the greater certainty of having a few for- 
ward lettuce, you may ſow a little ſeed in a dry warm ſpot, 
and ſet a frame over it, and put on the glaſſes occaſionally. 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould now be ſown pretty thick, and raked 


even and lightly into the ground. 


Radiſtes. ; - 
In the beginning, or any time this month, when the 


| weather is open, you ſhould ſow ſome ſhort-topped, 'and' 


ſalmon radiſhes, on a warm border, that lies well to the 
ſun, and under a wall or other fence. f 


But you ſhould not mix the ſeed of both ſorts together, 


but let each fort be ſown by itſelf; for the 8 / 
ih 


will come into uſe ſooner by a week than the ſalmon ra 
will do, if both are ſown at the ſame time; befides, the 
latter runs more to leaves than the former. Pe 


— "The ſureſt method is, to ſow a little of the ſame feed; 


at leaſt twice this month: therefore, if you ſow in the 
beginning, ſow ſome more towards the latter end of the 
month, on the ſame ſituation. | | 
There may be mixed and ſown with the radiſh; a ſprink- 
ling of carrot ſeed; for if the radiſh ſhould fail, the carrot 
may ſtand ; and, if both ſucceed, there will be a double ad- 
vantage ; for when the radiſhes are drawn off for uſe there 
remains a crop of carrots, which will come in at an early 
ſeaſon : or inſtead of the carrot, you may ſow a ſprinkling 
of round ſpinage and a little lettuce, and when the radiſhes” 
come off, theſe alſo come in. This is the common practice 


of the London 3 ö 2 8 

Lou ſhould ſow the radiſh ſeeds pretty thick at this ſea- 
ſon; for when the plants begin to appear, the birds will 
attack, and, if not prevented, deſtroy them. The weather 
too, if it ſhould prove ſharp, will cut off ſome; ſo that, 


if good care is not taken, you will have but few left for 


yourſelf. . 
You ſhould, therefore, uſe means to keep the birds from 
them, by ſpreading ſtraw, fern, or mats over the ſurface, | 


about the time the plants are beginning to appear, there to 
4 and if the weather proves 


froſty after the plants are up, lay alſo ſome ſtraw, or fern, 


remain till they are fairly up : 


- i 
ny . 


Jan.] Tax Kircuren GARDEN. F 
&c. lightly over them, which will prevent the froſt from 
deſtroying them; and if carefully laid on, and taken r 
it will neither break nor bruiſe them. 

A fork” is to be uſed in ſpreading it on, and 2: light 5 
wooden rake to draw it off into the allies, where it muſt be 
permitted to lay to be ready to throw over the plants when 
there is occaſion, which ſhould always be done when there 
is an appearance of froſt, but muſt be kept off in mild 
weather. 

You may alſo make a flight kot-bed to ſow a few ſhort- 
topped radiſhes in, for an early crop. The bed ſhould be 
made the breadth and length of a three-light frame, but 
very ſlight ; about twelve or fifteen inches thick is ſuificient, 3 
83 the heat is only intended to bring. up che plants. 5 
When the bed is made, ſet on the frame; lay in about ſix 
or ſeven inches thick of earth, ſow the ſeed, and put on 
the glaſſes: or for want of frames and glaſſes, you may ſix 

| hoops or Nags arclavays' over the * and cover it with 
mats. | 

For this _— be provided with foe of the beſt early 
dwarf, or ſhort-topped radiſh ſeed. - ——_— 

When the plants: « appear, give them a large ſhare of air, 
| otherwiſe they will be ſpoiled ; and after they have heen uß 
a few days, thin them. regular! with your hand, where 
they ſtan too thick, and leave the ftrongeſt pirnts ſanding 
about an inch and half aſunder. a 
Some of the ſame ſeed may de ſown on a warm ſpot i in 
the common ground, and covered with a frame, &c. theſe 
will come in at-a very acceptable ſeaſon, and will ſome-- - 
uw ſucceed better this way, than wits Wenn 


833 


Car att. 1 hotel e 

If che . open and dry, abut the bezinning or 
any time of this month, When the weather will permit, let 
a warm ſpot of ground be prepared for a few early cartuts: 
dig the ground a full ſpade deep, and break the earth well 
as you go on. 

hut this is only intended for a few to-come in a little 
before the general crop; therefore, only a ſmall piece of 
ground ſhould. be prepared for this purpoſe. Chooſe a ©, ; 

1 


— 


mild day to ſow Aa ſeed, ſprinkling a radiſh cherewi 
and let it be raked in as ſoon as ſown. 


In ſome families, young carrots are deſired very PRE” in 
the year, and they may be forwarded by ſowing the feed in ; 
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a moderate hot-bed ; if you have no frame at liberty, the 
bed may be arched over with hoops, and covered with mats 


eccaſionally. | 3 
The — be about eighteen inches thick of dung, and. 
the earth ſhould be eight inches thick on the bed. 


\ | Spinage.. TIF 

On a ſmall ſpot of ground you may ſaw a little ſpinage, 
to come in early in 4 ſpring ; at which time it will be 
very acceptable in moſt families. The ſmooth-ſeeded, or 
round-leaved ſpinage, 1s the beſt to ſow at this ſeaſon, 

The firſt ſeed may be ſown about the beginning of this 
month, and a little more may be ſown near the end, in 
order to have a regular ſucceſſion. EY 


Make a flight hot-bed to ſow the different forts of ſmall 
ſalleting in, that will nog now endure the open air; ſuch 
as creſſes, muſtard, radi rape, and likewiſe lettuce, to 
cut while young. | | a 

The bed for theſe ſeeds need not be more than about ſix- 

' tecn or eighteen inches thick of dung, and muſt be covered 
with a frame and glaſſes ; or if theſe are wanting, fix. 
z-cro{G, and cover them with mats. The earth muſt 
light and dry, and laid about four or five inches thick on 
the bed: let ſhallow drills be drawn from the back to the 
front of the bed; fow the ſeeds therein ſeparately and pretty 
thick, covering each ſort not more than + guar fan 
inch deep with earth: or the ſeed may be ſown all over 

| the ſurface of the bed, each fort ſeparate, and covered by 
Fſting as much hght earth over as will juſt cover it. 

As ſoon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, 
y ing the glaſſes on props ; arid e, they will meuld 
and ſpoil as fait as they come up. | Lean 
I you have not dung to fpare for this uſe, let & warm 
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frame therecn, ſinking the hack part of it à little in the 
. ground'; ſow the falleting, put on the glaſſes, and you 
need not fear ſucceſs, except in very ſevere froſty weather, 
when a hot bed muſt neceſſagily be made to raiſe theſe finall 
herbs where cooſtantly wanted. JO n 


= 
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Mint. 


Make a ſmall hot. bed for ſome mint, to come in early | 
in the ſpring.” A bed for a one- light box will be ſafficient 
for a nudd{ing family : making it near two feet thick of 

dung; if you have no frame to ſpare; fix ſome hoops acroſs 
the bed, and cover it occaſionally with mats 

Lay about four or five inches depth of earth on che bed, 
then get ſome roots of mint, and place them upon the ſur- 
face, and cover them with earth about an inck and à half 
2 or otherwiſe draw drills two or three inches aſunder, 
and an inch and a half deep; place the rorts in the drills, 
and draw the carth over them. | 

The mint will. appear in about a kniaight or three 
weeks, .and will. be in fine order in a month, either to uſe. 
alone.as : a (al! let, or to mix among other ſmall herbs. _ 


| Par ; | 
_ Sow-ſome parſſty ſeed, if open weather, about the middle | 

or. towards the latter end of this month. Let ſhallow drills 
be drawn for this ſeed in a warm part of the garden, - Sow. _ 
the ſeed in the. drills tolerably thick, and cover it rather 
more than a quarter of an inch deep with earth. 

This ſeed is generally ſown in a firfgle drill round the 
edges of the quarters, or along the edge « of the borders next 

e paths. i 

This ſeed ſometimes lies Fix weeks or two months before 


it grows. I 
Collifloweers. ee 

Look over the frames where you. have e6lliflower ants : 15 

and where withered or — leaves appear, let them be 
picked off, and ſuffer no weeds to grow among them. If 
vou can conveniently come at the ſurface of the ground wW.., - 
ftir it a little, this will be of ſervice to the plants. OLE Std 
In open weather, let the plants have plenty of air every 
day, by raiſing the glaſfes, or by taking. them entirely off © 
whey the weather is mild and dry: but keep them cloſe 
down every night, and do not open chem at all in froſty 
ee athe the glaſſe bt, and, 

An der ſevere we er, cover the gla ex every ni t, an 
if ines otraſton, in the day det with mats, N or 
fern: alſo lay ſome litter round the outſides of the frame, 
for this wilt be very uſeful if the frame is bad, * wall 2 

1 = froſt from cn at the ſides. | 2 
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Colliflowers under hand or bell-glaſſes muſt alſo have air 
every mild day, by raiſing the lales on the warmeſt ſide; 
in ſharp weather keep them cloſe; in ſevere froſt, lay ſome 
Jong litter round each glaſs : this will protect the plants 
greatly. Draw a little earth up round the flem of the 
plants: the glaſſes may be taken off every mild dry day, 
for _ or five hours; but they muſt be lope cloſe every 
night. ; 
Cabbages. 


When the weather is open, prepare ſome ground for 
eabbage- plants: let ſome rotten dung be laid on the 
groun > which ſhould be well dug one ſpade deep, and the 

ung properly buried in the bottom of the trench. | 

Towards the latter end of the month, the plants may be 
removed, obſerving to plant them about two feet and a half 
aſunder every way. a 4 85 

The ſugar-loaf and early Yorkſhire cabbage, is proper 
for this ſeaſon; but any of the larger ſorts may likewiſe 
be planted at the ſame time. | 

Make good the plants in the former plantations, that 
have been deftroyed by the ſeverity of the weather and the 
vermin. + 

On the ground where cabbages are planted in the ſpring, 
there may, if you are ſcarce of ground, be fown a thin 
crop of round leaved ſpinage ; which, if fown new, will 
be tit to gather in April. | 

| | | Tranſplant Cabbages for Seed. 


Tranſplant cabbages for ſeed : this work ſhould be done 

nerally in November or December; but where it was 
emitted in theſe months, it may ſtill be done; if the 
weather will permit, let it be done in the beginning of the 
month. $a: ; x | 
Ihe method of preparing and 22 them is this: | 
For the purpoſe of bearing ſeed, let ſome of the 7 
and beit grown cabbages be marked, and let theſe be taken 
up in a mild and dry day, and diveſt them of the large 
outer leaves; then hang them up with their heads down- 
wards in ſome dry place, for five or ſix days, that the 
moiſture ledged between their leaves may be drained off. 
Let a dry piece of ground be choſen for planting them 

in, and 0 the wind hath leaſt power, but not under 
trees, nor too near them, but where the ſun and air can 
treely come. | | | 


+ 
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Let a dry day be choſen for planting them. The beſt 
and readieff method, is to plant them in trenches, as you 
dig the ground; and the plants ſhould be allowed three fees 
diſtance each way. -- | 
Dig the ground at leaſt a full ſpade * and k the 
trenches clear and wide. When you have advanc witk 
the digging about two feet from the end where you began, 
make the edge of che trench, on the ſide that is dug, even, 
: and then ſet the cabbages upright i in the trench, and cloſe 
to the ſide of the dug ground, and let them de full three 
feet aſunder. The greateſt part of their heads ſhould be 2 
within the ground. | TE 
When you have finiſhed placing oi one row, Proceed again | 
with the digging, laying the ground againit their ſtalks. 
and roots, and raiſe the ſame gradually in a hill round each 
head, ſo that no part may be ſeen, but the top, This 
25+ aa the lodging of wet about their heads, which would , 
rot them. ; 
When you had dug three feet from the. lant, p * 
the Gree? as before, and lant another wo in * f 
manner as beſore mentioned; and ſo proceed pl the Whole 


1s . e 
„ it's bong 1 


' When the weather is open, take. advantage of a ary * ö 
to earth up the celery that requires it. 8 
— the earth be well e —_ TP to. the ts 
Iightlyz- chat may not be cruſhed down. or the 
bruiſed. 9 * ; 
Raiſe the earth © ver awake top. of che plants : for if 
. ſevere froſts ſet in, thay wall deſti Auch par | 
plants as are above ground; and if 'muc | | 
ſhould happen to be out of the ground in ſach yp; _ 
and be thereby deſtroyed, it will alſo oecaſion a decay of 
thoſe parts that are within the ground. 5 
In ſome families, theſe plants are required every day: 
but if the ground is frozen hard, you cannot eafily take 
them up: you ſhould, therefore, at the approach of ſevere 
weather, cover ſome of the rows with dry long litter, which 
will prevent the ground from being frozen, and will alſo {x 
protect the plants. 
Or, at the approach of ſevere weather, there may, for a 
ſervice of a family, be a quantity of the plants taken u 
in a dry day: carry them into ſome ſheltered place, a 
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there lay them in dry earth or ſand, as far as their-whits or 
— e 


When the weather is mild and dry, ſome of the endive 


that was planted! out in September, or October, ſliculd 
now be taken up and laid in a ridge of dry earth to blanch.. 
Take up ſome of the beſt: and Fargeſt plants, and} Hang 
them up th a dry place, for a day or two, to drain off the 


moiſture lodged between their leaves: for if they are laid in 
the ground wet, the plants will rot in the heart before tho: 


blanching is effected. . TE, 3 
Prepare a ridge for them, where, the ground is light and 
crieſt; and there mark out a trench ſideways to the ſouth- 
ſun, about two feet or thirty inches wide; dig this trench. 
two ſpades deep, laying the earth on the north fide, and. 
cloſe to the edge of the trench, throwing it up in a _ 
ridge; and making the ſunny fide, which is next the trench, 
as upright as poſſible, that heavy rains may run quiekly off, 
and not reſt about the plants. 1 
Iden get the plants, and gathering the leaves of each up- 
regularly and cloſe with your hand, make an opening on the- 
ſunny ſide of the ridge, and put the plants ſideways into. 
the earth, almoſt to the tops of cheir leaves; they may be 
8 IK cloſe to one another. EO 
In fevere weather it will be proper to-cover ſome-of-your: 
beſt endive with peas-ſtraw, or other long litter. For 


the greater certainty of blanching and preſerving good 


— 


- 


7 
I 


endive at this ſeafon, there may be laid a quantity: of 


it in a high ridge, or round heap, and fo bury the endive 


. 
4 


great many plants. 


dry earth into any dry ſhed or other covered place, laying: 


therein as above; or lay ſome dry earth, or old tan, in a 
garden frame, and lay it ſtoping to the ſun, and bury your 
endive therein almoſt to the tops of their leaves, as before 


mentioned, When the weather is froſty or wet, the glaſſes 


may be put on, and other covering, if you ſee it neceſſary ; 
by this method you may obtain good endive in the ſevereſt: 
ſeaſon, provided care a taken to lay in a quantity at the 
firſt approach of hard froſts. One frame will contain a 


Beans. 


In the beginning of this month, if the weather is open, 5 
let ſome ground be got ready for a principle crop of Sand- 


wich beans. | . 5 
This s an excellent bean, and may be planted the firſt 
wees in this month, if he weather permits. Let the rows. 


5 5 i 
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be three feet diſtant from each other, an ſerthe: b | vo 


or ſix inchies aſanday in the ro 


A feẽCWindſor beans may. be plantrcb about tha ſame- 
time; but the main erop: Nel better be deferred tu aftor.. 
the middle of the month ſor' they ave t quite ſo h dꝶ as 
the Sand wie. Bet che rows be à yurd aſunder; . atxd, _— 
the beans full ſix inekes apart in tlie row... Vu may 
in tifis-month* any ſort of garden beans that: are * 
proved of in the family. 


Neri — * of beans, ſee October and Nor-mbte, 


Heat. 


Let * kot-{ ur peas be ſown the bexiä ning of this, 
month, for a vp crop; on a:warm. piece of. ground, to 
ſucceed the ſame fort-which was. ſown. in November" or: 
December: ſow them in rows. a yard aſunder;. 

But if the ground is rich and you ibtend to ſet ſticks to 
them, let the rows he three feet and a half aſunder.. 

At the ſame time alſo, you may ſow the firit crop of: 
marrowfat peas, and they will ſacceed the hot-ſpurs ; for 
they will come into bearing as the others go off. This pea 
1s much admired in moſt families: but the dwarf marrow- 
fat is the propereſt for ſowing at this ſeaſon. | 

If you intend to ſet ſticks: for- theſe peas to run aps fow 5 
cem in rows full four feet diſtant from each other; but if 
no ſticks are intended, three feet and a half will be quite 
ſufficient. 


If you Hes wad and . already up to any conſider- x 


able height, when the ſurface of the on is dry, draw FED 


ſome earth up to their ſtems in a mild 
This ſhould nct be omitted, for it win . che 
PRs and protect them greatly from the Aer 


Artie holes. : 


; Arichokes, if not eurthed up before, Pina: not bs ; 
neglected any longer, except the ſeverity of the weather 
prevents; * r wal 5 2 —— thick 
covering of litter, fern, or firaw on them; otherwiſe you 
will run the riſque of loſing all your plants. Care muſt be 
taken to clear away all the rotten or. old leaves, quite cloſe 
to the ground, before the ins” are 8 up or covered 


20 above. 
artichokes, ſhould: always 


But the work of e 
be performed in the end of — or beginning of 
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December; for which ſee the work of thoſe months. And 
the earthing or landing them up, ſhould never be omitted, 
for it is the moſt certain me . o 

ſevere winters. | 


"And after they are landed, if the froſt ſhould prove very. 


ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay long litter over the rows; 
if the plants are of the true globe ſort, too great care cannot 
be taken to preſerve them: for this year (1508) having oc- 
caſion to buy ſome to ſupply what was deſtroyed by froſt, 
which this year made great haven among theſe plants, I 
was, upon demanding the price, aſked five guineas per 
hundred, but obliged to give four, | 


| Muſhrooms. * 


- Muſhroom beds ſhould be carefully attended to at this 
ſeaſon. They ſhould have ſufficient covering to defend the 
oe from the froſt, rain, or ſnow ; which ſhould not be 

than twelve inches thick; and if, by accident, the rain 
or ſnow ſhould have penetrated quite through the covering, 
_ muſt be removed immediately, or your ſpawn will be 
in danger of periſhing. Replace it with a good covering 
of — 2-4 or — — and if you ſind 1— OE 
likely to continue, it will be proper to Iay ſome mats or 

cloths over the ſtraw, which will greatly preſerve the beds. 


* 


| The Fruit Garden. 


Apples, Pears, &e. | 
N ens where there are wall or eſpalier trees that 


ſill remain unpruned, that work ſhould be forwarded . 


as much as poſſible this month. For there are ſome ſorts of 


fruit trees, which may now be pruned without any danger - 


of their being hurt, even if froſts ſhould ſet in immediately 
after they are pruned, or while it is doing. 
The hardieſt ſorts are apples and pears, they require 
much the ſame management in pruning : the ſhoots of both, 
when intended to be laid in to ſupply a wall or eſpalier 
with bearing wood, muſt not be ſhortened. 


Therefore, in the JO theſe trees, let it be obſerved, | 
to 


that when ycu intend to lay in ſome ſhoots of the laſt ſum- 
mer's growth, for bearing branches, let them be faitened: 


f preſerving the plants in 


* 


892 . 
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continue them to the wall, or eſpalier, without reducing. 


their length, either in the ſummer or the winter pruning. ' - 


If this is praiſed, the ſhoots or branches will, about 


ſecond or third year after they are laid in, begin to produce 
ſhort ſhoots . or- ſpurs (as they are generally termed) about 
an inch or two in length; ſome not above half an inch; 


* 


and from theſe the fruit 1s 22 Ls 


But if the branches of theſe trees were to be ſhortened, I. 


would cut off the very part where. bloiſom buds or ſpurs 
firſt begin to appear; and inſtead of them they would 


ſend forth a number of ſtrong wood ſhoots. This plainly. 
ſhews that the ſhoots which are intended for bearing, mult. 
not be ſhortened ; for if that were practiſed, the trees would 
not produce one tenth of a crop. 7 | 


„ indeed, there is a want of wood in any part of theſe 
trees, then ſhortening is neceſſary, where only one ſhoot is 
produced, and three or four are wanting. | 


For inſtance, if there is a vacant part of the tree, and, 
two, three, or more ſhoots, are requiſite to furniſh that. 


vacancy, and only one good ſhoot was produced the pre- 
ceding ſummer, that ſhoot, in ſuch caſe, muſt be ſhortened 
to four or ſive buds in the winter pruning ;\ and if it is a 


ſtrong ſhoot, it will produce threg good ſhoots the ſucceed- 


ing ſummer, : | 
6 Plum, and Cherries. 


If the weather is not very ſevere, you may fafely tune 


and nail plums and cherries, either againſt walls or eſpaliers. 
Theſe trees are ſomewhat tenderer than apples and pears, 
but not ſo tender as repreſented by ſome. 


Let it be obſerved, in the pruning of theſe trees, that all 
ſuch young ſhoots of the laſt year's growth, as are now in- 


tended to he laid in to furniſh the wall or eſpalier with 


bearing wood, muſt not be ſhortened ; but every fuch ſhoot 


or branch muſt be left at its full length ; and this ſhould at 


all times be practiſed, which is the only way to render the 
branches fruitful ; for the ſhoots, thus treated, will, in 


two or three years time, ſend out many ſhort ſhoots or fruit 


ſpurs, about half an inch or an inch in length, and from 
tleſe ſpurs the fruit is always produced. Theſe ſpurs gene- 
rally appear firſt towards'the extreme part of the branches ; 


ard if ſhortening were to be practiſed, that part would con- 


© 


. ſequently be cut away where the bloſſom buds would have 
3 e ; 


firſt Gas their appearance. 


\ 
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up at full length; and as the ſhoots advance in length, ſtill 
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Therefore, in the courſe of pruning apple; pear, plum, 
| ad cherry-trees; , never orten or 1 Ae | Wk fioots,. 
hat ave left fbr a ſupply of bearing wood, nor any of the 
Ieering branches; for that practice world in a manner 
prove the maniſtſt deſtruttion of theſe trees; and in the 
. fruit buds world? otherwiſe natirafly appear, 
ere would advance nothing but ſtrong weed ſReots'; {6 
that the trees would be continually crowde@ with ufeleſs 
woed, and produce little or no fruit... | 
But, on the other hand, ſhortening ſome particular 
branches of the above trees, is, in ſome caſes, moſt ne- 
ceſſary: and the firſt inſtance is when the trees are abtut 
one year old from the budding or grafting; and newlyx 
planted againſt walls or eſpallers. It muſt be remarkett, .' 
that all the ſhoots that are produted the two ſirſt years after 
the budding or grafting, muſt be ſhertened; which ſhould. 
be performed in the ſpring, cutting them at each time to- 
four or ſive eyes; which is done to cauſe them to put out- 
lateral branches near the grdund, in order that the wall or * 
<ſpalter may be regularly furmfſted' with branches from the. 
bottom; after this the hranches are to be trained along at 
their full length, except it appears neceſſary to ſhorten ones + 
or two of the middlenteſt ſhoots; in order that each may” 
throw out two or three Ia terab branches, to furhifh that part 
of the tree; training the ſaid lateral ſhoots alſo at their full 
length; but if there appear to be ſtill more branches want- 
ing, let one or two of the moſt convenient of theſe laſt 
ſhoots be alſo ſhortened, to promote their producing more 
lateral. branches, to ſurniſh the wall; for the great art is 
to encourage and aſſiſt young fruit trees to produce ſhoots in 
places; ſo as to cover the wall or eſpalier regularly 
with branches, from the bottom to the top. 5 NN 
30 that when the trees have acquired branches enough tb 
cover the wall or eſpalier in regular order, then you are to 
forbear to ſtiorten any more ef the branches, except in caſes 
where wood is y-2nting : then obferve the rule mentioned 
above, in the article cf apples and pears. 3 
It mui be obſerved, that the branches of theſe trees 
ſhould be trained fix or eigliu inehes aſunder. . 
_ There is one thing farther: to be obſerved in pruning 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees z- and that is, when 
e trees have acquired branches enough to cer the wall 
or eſpalier, at the · diſtance above mentioned, then all theſe 
young ſhoots of the laſt fumuna's growth. that are net 
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wanted to lay in, muſt be cut off quite cloſe to the place 
from whence they ariſe, leaving no ſpurs but what are 
naturally produced; which every branch will be plentifully 
furniſhed with, if the above rules are obſerved. 
Therefore, in cutting out the ſuperabundant wood, cut | 
it quite cloſe, never leaving any ſpurs. ' - _. wee 


Puschen NeAarines, and Aprirotw. 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, may be 1105 ed 44 


'Theſe trees are rather tenderer than the ſorts before men- 
tioned, and the froſt will affect them more at the places 
that are newly cut, than it can any other fruit tree, except 
the fig : but by what I ever could obſerve, it is only ex- 
treme hard Coll, that can any way affe& them at that part, 

In the pruning of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
little or no difference need be made. . lo rt 
Let it be obſerved, that the fruit af theſe trees are always 
produced from the ſhoots of the laſt year; that is to ſay, 
always upon e old ſhoots; therefore, a due ſupply of the 
beſt of the laſt year's ſhoots, muſt now be left in a lar 
manner in every. part of the tree; and theſe ſhoots muſt be - 
ſhortened, in to encourage them to produce a ſuc- 
ceſſion of bearing wood in the enſuing ſummer. The wood, 


which is then produced, will bear fruit in the ſummer after 


Before you begin to prune, you ſhould un- nail the great 


part;of the tree, by which means you will have room to uſe 
our knife properly ; and chen you have pruned one tree, 
t that be nailed up again, before you proceed any farther 
with the pruning. . e 
Zut in the courſe of pruning. theſe trees, be ſure to ſelect. 
the moſt promiſing and beſt ſituated ſhoots 3 which ſhoots. 
muſt be left at regular diſtances, and in ſuch order as to 
be, as it were, coming up in a regular manner, one after 
another, in every part of the tree, making room for them, 
by cutting out all the other uſeleſs or unneceflary ſhoots. 
For example, you are to obſerve. that theſe young: ſhoots: 
we pow ſpeak.of, are, as above hinted, produced. only. 
upon wok, young ſhoots which were laid in laſt winter, 


and which produced the fruit laſt ſummer ; and we will 
ſuppoſe each of the faid ſhoets,, or branches, which were: 
laid in laſt winter, to have produced chree ſhoots laſt ſum 


/ 
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mer, and that they now remain upon them, but that there 
may not be room to lay in more than one of the ſaid ſhoots: 
on each ef the branches; it remains to be ccnſidered; 
which of theſe three ſhoots on each branch is proper to be 
left ; whether the uppermoſt, middle, or lower of the 
three: there is no rule for this, but we will ſuppoſe the 
middlemoſt of them , in which caſe, cut off the lower one 
cloſe to the branch, and then that part of the branch, 
which hath the upper ſhoot upon it, muſt be cut off cloſe 
to the middle one: ſo that there is only the middle ſhoot 
now remaining, which terminates or makes the end of the 


branch: but on the other hand, if it is thought moſt con- 


venient to leave the uppermoſt of the three, the middle and 
lower are to be cut away cloſe to the branch: ſo, on the con- 
trary, if the lower one is to be left, cut off the branch with 
the middle and upper one upon it cloſe to the lower one: 
and if thought moſt proper to leave in any place, two out 
of the three ſhocts on a ich then the upper and lower 
are apparently moſt proper, provided they be the beſt ſhoots ; 
and ſo =_ on the om. qc — oF, e two lower — 
appear r your purpoſe, cut of u part of the 
0 with tat top Drooe on it cloſe to the Tos or middle 
one; ſo that there remains that and the lower one. Thers 
may not always happen to be juſt three young ſhcots on 
every year's branch; but I choſe to mention that number, 
that I may be the better able, in this ſmall compaſs, to 
explain and convey to the learner an idea of the method 
Practiſed in pruning theſe ſorts of trees. „ 
Obſerve hkewiſe, in the courſe of pruning old trees of the 
- Fame kinds, to cut out all old uſeleſs wood. Ny 7 
What is to be underſtood by old uſeleſs wood, is ſuch old 
branches as advance a great length without being furniſhed 
with ſuch young ſhoots as above mentioned; ſuch branches 
ſhould be either entirely cut out, or ſhortened to any young 
branch proceeding from it, that 1s furniſhed with young 
ſhoots for bearing. | bo | | 
Next let it be remembered, that all or moſt of thoſe young 
ſhoots that are left to bear, are to be ſhorten2d, which is to 
be performed according to their ſtrength, and alſo according 
to that of the tree. | ; 1 
For inftance, if a tree is weak, the ſhoots. ſhould be left 
about ſix or ſeven inches diſtance from each other, and they 
ſhould be ſhortened in proportion to their ſtrength ; ſome, 


perhaps, may be left. about fix inches long, others eight 


; 
| 
- 
t 
* 
3 
5 
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ten, or elve inches; for the ſhortening ſhould always be 
performed more or leſs in proportion to the ſtrength of the 
different ſhoots, 

When a tree is in .pretty good condition; neither very 
vigorous nor weak, the ſhoots ſhould be laid in about five 
or ſix inches «finder, and ſhould be ſhortened to about 
eight or ten, and ſo to twelve or fifteen inches long, 40. 
cording to their ſtrength. 

But where trees are very vi wn the ſhoots muſt be 
ſhortened bur little, ſome to length of ten, twelve, or 
fifteen inches; and ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of a vi- 

rous tree may be laid in eighteen fins or two feet long. 
and ſome of them alſo at full length. 5 

In ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe trees, it will be proper 
to obſerve, that all ſhoots ſhould, if poſſible, be cut to aw 
eye that 1s likely to produce a leading ſhoot; ſuch an eye 
1s diſcoverable, * having two bloſſom buds, and from 
between theſe two buds Rk will iſſue a ſhoot, which 
is neceſſary to the welfare of the fruit; for where ſuch a 
ſhoot is produced at the extremity of a bearin branch, it 
draws nouriſhment to the fruit, and the fruit of ſuch will bs 
finer than in thoſe ſhoots deſtitute of 199 * 


| Fine. | FFD! 
| Vines may | be pruned. any. time- this month, when the 
In pruning of vines, obſerve to leave, atmoderate diane, 
a ſufficient quantity of the laſt year's ſhoots, ſo that every. 
part may be properly furniſhed with them; for it is from 
theſe that the bearing ſnoots are produced, which yield the 
fruit in the ſucceeding ſummer: vines hardly ever 7 | 
bearing ſhoots from any but year old wood. 
Let the ſhoots be ſhortened to four or five, eyes in length 


out them about an inch above an eye, and ſomewhat 


ing from it, and let them be nailed as foon as 855 2 are 


pruned, 


The ſhoots or branches of theſe trees ſhould be nailed i in 
at leaſt the diſtance of ten or twelve inches from one another. 

In the courſe of pruning vines, you ſhould always take 
care to leave every year ſome young ſhoots in convenient 
places towards the bottom of the wall, in order that there 
may be a conſtant ſuccefſion of young wood coming up, in 
regular order, in every part of the tree; and every year 
fon o of the moſt unſerviceable old wood ſhould be cut aut 


= 
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for when this hath advanced near the top of the wall, it in 
a manner becomes uſeleſs: ſo it ſnould be taken off, either 
quite to the bottom, or to ſome convenient young branch 
yn. it ſupports, leaving the ſaid young branch to ſupply 
; 4 Prune Goojeberry and Currant Frees. . 
In pruning gooſeberries, the heſt way is to keep them 
thin of branches; that is, to let the branches or ſhoots ar 
their extremities ſtand at leaſt ſix or _ inches diſtance 
from one another, and keep the hearts of the trees hollow 
and clear of wood; but do not ſhorten the laſt year's ſhoots. 
too mueh; for by cutting them very ſhort, they are made- 
to produce a deal of wood and ſmall fruit, and being fo full 
of wood, the fruit cannot ripen well, and it likewiſe Be- 
comes troubleſome to get at the fruit, when fit to gather. 
Never clip the trees with garden ſhears, as is the practice 
of fome ignorant perſons. 12 | 
, But for the partieulat method of pruning theſe ſhrubs,. 
ſee the work of October. . | mY | 
Currants ſhould hkewiſe be kept thin and regular, not 
ſuffeting the branches to run promiſcuonſly acroſs each: 
other; for when are ſuffered to grow fo irregular and 
thick, they deprive the fruit of the benefit of the ſun; for- 
want of which, it will be very four and ill taſted. | 


Ciurrants and gvofeberties may alſo be planted; and if 
the trees are to be placed round the quarter of the Ritchen 


„ prune them up to one ſtem, twelve or fifteen inches. 


are ſuffered to branch away immediately from the rbets, 

they hurt all, ſmall crops chat grow near them, and fender 

K troubleſome to work about He. cs he 

In pruning” theſe plants, obſerve that the. ſhoots which. 

13 fruit Iaſt year will now be dead, and are tlrere-. 
re to be cut away cloſe to the ſurface of the ground : clear 


# 


away alſo all ſmall ſhoots in party and leave ſtanding 


n each root three or four of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of the 
laſt ſummer's growth to bear fruit next year; but cut all the 
reſt off; cloſe to the furface of the ground. | 


. 


— Thote-ſhoats which are feſt. to bear, muſt be each of.” 
them ſhortened ; in doing which you muſt cut off about one 
third, or at leaft one fourth, of the length of each foot. 

; The ground ſhould. be dug between. the rows x, andy, 48. 


* * 


* 


you form the head of the tree; for Men theſe trees 
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you go on, the roots that do not belong to the ſtanding 


plants ſhould be taken away, and all ſhoots growing be- 5 
tween the rows dug u 


You may now make freſh plantations of raſpberries, : | 
leaving at leaſt four feet between the rows, and ſet the it 


plants a yard diſtant in the row. 
This — appears a great way at firſt; but they ſhould 1 
never be planted cloſer, as the advantage of it wil be ſeen 2 


in tw years time; for when planted too cloſe, they will in 
the ſummer ſeaſon form a perfect thicket, afomuck that 
the fruit will not ripen to have any flavour, nor can yo 
come at them readily, when fit to gather. 

Theſe plants ſuould be planted in an open fituation : for 
PIs ſee October. 


Preparations for Phattacian. 
If you intend to make new plantations. of fruit trees, 
either for the wall or for eſpaliers, the borders ſhould be 
trenched to the depth of two ſpits, adding freſh, earth, if 
wanted, (loam is beſt if it can he and, very rotten dung, 
as you g on, working them. well together. 

This is only męant where rg plantations are. to be made. 
. If only a few trees are wanted at different places, this work 

3 need not be performed but on ſuch places as are vacant. 
If an orchard is to be planted, it will be neceſſary to put 
a little very rotten 225 and ſome. freſh loam, in each 


hale ; working the carth, loam, and dung, where the tre 
is to ſtand, well together 


Protefing the tes . fapporting, new — Trees 
If the weather ſhould now ſevere, it will be proper 
to protect the roots of new planted trees from being hurt by 
the froſt, by laying mulch, or long litter, on the of 
the ; grogne; round the ſtem of the tree. 
ke all new planted ſtandard trees with ſtakes, and 


| -band be put round the ſtem, of the tree, at the 
2 er ny is to be faſtened to the ſtake. 


Prune old Standard Fruit Trees. Se, 
This i is alſo. a proper time to examine your old, 
fruit trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut of N 
dead or irregularly growing. branches and to clean the 
trees from mois. 
Strawberrizs 


Now. is a. proper time to make a hot bed. — a few 


* 


1 
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early ſtrawberries ; thoſe which are planted now in a hot- 
bed will produce fruit fit to-gather in March and April. 
About the beginning of this month, provide for that 
purpoſe as much new horſe dung as will make a bed about 
two feet and a half high. ee 35 
Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it lie about 
eight or ten days; in that time it will be in good condition 
to make up in a bed. The next thing to be done, is, to 
pot the plants, if it has not been done before. 
Provide as many pots, then, as the frame intended for 
your bed will conveniently contain, when ſet cloſe together: 
at the ſame time get ſome freſh and good earth: if it is 
loamp, it will be the better; and let it be well broken with 2 
the ſpade. | E 3 b4gta 
Having brought the pots and earth near'to the place 
where the plants are growing, put ſome of the earth into 
each pot, to the thickneſs of three or four inches; then 
take up the plants with a ball of earth to their roots, pare 
the ball neatly round with a knife, and clear the plant from 
all withered or rotten leaves, and from every thing that ap 
_ pears diſagreeable; then place it in the pot, and fill 5 


. 3 wc! a X ge" I 
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When the bed is finiſhed, ſet on the frame and glaſſes. a0 
Theſe will protect it from wet, and draw up the heat, and Ca! 
the bed will be ready for the plants ſooner by” two days, ear 


| ſpace between the ball and the ſides of the pot, with the ſn 
|  _ above earth, and cover the ſurface of the ball with the 

| i fame. © T e e eee O 
: 8 Let them be watered as ſoon as you have finiſhed plant- of 
_ ing, and remove the pots to a warm fituation, there to re- th 
ll 8 main till the bed is ready to receive them: but if the wea- fa 
i | ther ſhould prove bad before the hot-bed is ready, let the * 
= Plants be protected by covering them, or removing them : 
l AInto ſome ſheltered place. 1 75 . 1 
When the dung that was thrown in a heap has lain eight 

1 or ten days, you may begin to make the bed, obſerving to (F 
ws beat the dung down well with the fork, as you lay it on. cle 


than if left entirely open. _ Rs thi 
Wben the violent heat is over, lay on ſome earth; then 44 
bring in the plants, and plunge the pots into the earth Þ cel 
to their rims, and as cloſe together as can be, 2 the 
When all the pots are plunged, put on the glaſſes, and 1 
keep them cloſe till the ſteam ariſes in the bed, when it will "4 
be neceſſary to raiſe them a little to let the ſteam paſs off. the 


When the plants begin to puſh, -let them have air at all froi 
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opportunities, when the weather is favourable 8 for if they 


are kept too cloſe, they will produce little or no fruit ; and 


let them be frequently refreſhed with a little water, and 


cover the glaſſes every night with mats. | 
N. B. The plants may be taken up. with balls, and 


placed in the earth 'of the bed without potting them ; but 


when it is intended to force ſtrawberries, either in a con- 


venient hot-bed or in the hot-houſe, it would be a goo 
method to pot ſome plants in October, and ſo place the pot 
cloſe under ſome warm wall till the time they are to be 
placed in the hot-bed. F e 


4 * 
— 
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flowers, at this unfavourable ſeaſon. 
Auriculas. 


> Let your auriculas be well protected from heavy rains, 
ſnow, or ſharp froſts; all of which would injure them. 


Theſe plants ſhould always be removed about the end of 


Octoher, or beginning of November, and placed in frames, 


or in a bed arched over with hoops, in a warm place, where 


they can be-occafionally covered when the weather is un- 
favourable but let the covers be conſtantly off when the 


weather is mild and dx. 1 
Towards the end of this month, if the weather is mild, 


it will be time to think of adding freſh earth to theſe plants. ; 
Let ſome proper compoſt be prepared for this purpoſe, ._ 


(For tae * ort, ſee the article Auricula in Auguſt.) or 


clear the plants from dead leaves, and take the old earth | 


away from the top of the pots, as low as you conveniently 


can without diſturbing their roots; fill up the pat with the 


earth that you have prepared; and when you have finiſhed 
this work, return-the pots to the place intended for ſhelter- 


ing them. Let them always be ſecured from froſt and ex- 


ceſſive rains; but a moderate ſhower will be ſerviceable to 
them. 3 : 
Care of Carnations. 


Take great care of your. carnations that are in pots, when 


the weather is ſevere, and let them be well ſecured from 


if not quite deſtroy them. 


\ 


REAT care ſhould be taken to protect the choiceſt 


froſt, heavy rains, and ſnow, which would greatly injure, . 
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| Theſe pots mould be plunged in a bed of dry- compoſt, 
in the beginning of winter, and the bed arehed over with 
Hoops at that time; this will be of great advantage to the 
plants, if you are careful to draw the mats over the hoops 
When the weather is very wet or froſty. | 


- 


If the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it would 


Mll be better, if you take care to put the glaſſes over them 


in bad weather; but when the weather is mild, and not 
very wet, no covering muſt be over the plants, but let 
them have the free air at all ſuch times. | 

| Care of choice Hyacinths and Tulips, © 

In froſty weather, the beds where you have depoſited the 
choiceſt kinds of hyacinths and tulips, or any other curious 
roots, ſhould be covered. Fern, or long litter, will do 
very well for this purpoſe ; but it muſt be removed as ſoon 
as the ſevere weather is over. FS 

When any of the above-mentioned plants, of the moft 
curious kinds, begin to appear above ground, let the bed 
be arched over with hoops ; and when the weather is un- 
favourable, ſuch as in fevere frofts, or extreme wet weather, 
Jet mats be drawn over the hoops, and faſtened down, that 
the-wind may not blow them off ; but when the weather is 
open, let them be conſtantly uncovered. | 
I be ſineſt kinds only of N tulips, ranunculuſes, 
and anemonies, in particular, will require this care. 
| Planting Ranunculuſes, Anemonies; &e. 
Plant ranunculuſes and anemonies, if you have any now 
out of the ground ; theſe now. planted will ſacceed thoſe 
Which were put in the ground in October or November. 
Chooſe a dry mild day for planting thefe roots, and ſee 
that the ground . is not very wet, for that would rot them. 
Lay the beds rounding, that the wet may run off. Theſe 
| ſhould be three feet and a half, but not more than 


four feet wide: plant the roots in rows nine inches diſtant, 


and-allow the diſtance of fix inches between plant and plant 
in the rows; and plant them about two inches and a half 

5 or the particular method of preparing the beds, and 
planting the roots, ſee the work of September and October. 


Theſe flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when 


they are planted in ſmall patches in the borders among 
other flowers. 33 + | 
In a ſmall circle of about eight or nine inches diameter, 
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alſo in the ſpring, when 
be more really ſheltered 


 tivating theſe flowers, no pains 
the more beautiful ſorts. * 
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you may plant four or five roots; that is, one in the middle, 


and the reſt round the extreme parts of the circle. Let the 


circles. be ten, twelve, or fifteen feet aſunder. This is only 
meant for the common ſorts. _ . 1 
For it is neceſſary to plant the fine ſorts together in nar- 


row beds, as above, eſpecially when planted early, in order 


that they may be protected in bad weather in winter; and 


both of which haſten the d&ay of the flowers; and as the 
pleaſure of admiring the bloom is the only intention of cul- 


| Planting Tulips. 5 
Tulips, if you have any out of the ground, ſhould now 
be planted to blow late, and to ſucceed thoſe planted in laſt 
autumn. | 3 

Let this work be done as ſoon as the weather will permit, 
for if theſe roots are kept much longer out of the ground, 
they will blow very poorly. If they are to be planted in 


beds, let them be four feet wide, and lay the beds round- 


ing, that the wet may not be detained on the ſurface, 
which would ſoak down to the roots, and injure them; 
beſides, beds always look beſt when they are raiſed _ 

than 


Adually about two or three inches higher in the middle: 


on the ſides. | ; | | 
In a dry mild day, let the roots be put into the ground 


plant them in rows, and let them be nine inches diſtant in 


the rows, and allow the ſame diſtance between row and row, 
and plant them four or five inches deep. If you plant fome 
of the inferior roots in the borders, they may be put in a 


row about a foot from the edge, and let the roots be the 


ſame diſtance from each other, | | 
But theſe flowers, when intended to be planted on the 


- borders, make the beſt appearance in little clumps ; that is 


to ſay, in a circle about nine inches broad plant four or ſive 
roots, and. about. ten or twelve feet farther plant another 
ſuch clump, and ſo on to the enlſmme. 


. x Planting Crocuſſti. * 
Plant theſe roots within fx inches of the edge of the 


border; but not in one continued row, for they appear to a | 


| Same advantage when they are planted in ſmall patches. 
Draw a ſmall-cucle with your Oger, about five or ſix inches 


- 


plants are in bloom, they can 
great rains, or too much ſun, 


, : 
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mould be ſpared to protect 
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diameter; in the middle plant one root; and plant three 
or four round the edge of the circle : about twenty inches, 
or two or three feet farther, make another circle, and plant 
the roots as above; and ſo proceed to the end of the border, 
Kc. obſerving, if you have different kinds, to plant each 
ſort ſeparate; that-1s, if you plant the firſt patch with yel- 
8 = crocuſſes, plant the next with blue, 2 ſo on to the 
en | 
Planting Jonguili and other Bulbs.- 3 
Jonquils, narciſſuſes, hyacinths, bulbous iris, crown im- 
perials, or any other kinds of bulbous flower roots, that yet 
remain above ground, ſhould now be planted as ſoon as the 
weather will permit. Mild dry weather muſt be choſen to 
plant theſe, and all other kinds of flower roots, and ſee 
that the ground is not too wet. ; 

When it 1s intended to plant any of the common ſorts of 
the above, or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the borders, 
it will be the beſt way to plant them in little clumps or 
patches, in the manner mentioned above, for the common 
tulips, ranunculuſes, &c. | | | 


Care of Perennial fibrous-rooted Plants, in Pott. 
| Double wall-Rowers in pots, double ſtocks, and double 
> ſweet-williams, alſo cuttings of double chryſanthemums, 
and any other of the choiceſt kinds of perennial plants in 
pots, ſhould be well ' ſecured from ſevere froſt. If theſe 
plants are placed in frames, let the glaſſes, or other cover- 
ing, be kept over them at all times when the froſt is keen, 
or in very wet weather; but in mild, dry weather, the 
plants muſt not be covered. REF. 
Take care now alſo of all the fibrous-rooted perennial 
plants in general, which are in pots, to ſecure them from 
froſt | 


Such as the double roſe campion, double ſcarlet lychnis, 
and all other ſuch like kinds. | | | 

Thoſe plants which are in pots ſhould, where there is 
not the convenience of frames, be plunged to their rims | 1 
in a dry and warm border, and in hard weather covered 
with long litter; but if you do not plunge the pots, the 
ſhould be moved into ſome ſheltered place at the approach 
of ſevere froſt. 8 x06? 

\ . 


Seedling Floærers. | 1 
Boxes of ſeedling flowers ſhould be covered in froſty 1 
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weather; peas ſtraw, or fern, or the like, ſhould be laid a 
good thickneſs over them, and cloſe round their ſides. 
Beds of ſeedling flowers, in the common ground, thould 
alſo be covered in hard froſts, with long litter; but be ſure 
to remove the covering when the weather is foft and mild. 


Protecting Flowering-forubs from Freſt. 
If you have hardy flowering ſhrubs or ever-greens, in 
Dots, you ſhould, to protect their roots from the froſt, 
Junge the pots to their rims in the rn Chuſe a diy 
{po * plunge them in; that is, where water is not apt to 
ſtand. EW | 8 
Protect alſo the roots of new VN flowering ſhrubs, - 
and ever-greens, from froſt, if it ſhould ſet in hard. IL. is 
is done by laying litter on the ſurface of the ground, round 
the ſtem of the ſhrubs, as far as their roots extend, or 
rather further, „ 


Support new-planted Shrubs. 


Support ſuch new planted ſhrubs, or trees, as require it, 
with itakes, that they may not be diſplaced by the wind. 

Pruning Flowering-ſorubs, and digging between them, 

Prune fföwering ſhrubs in the clumps or quarters of the 
ſhrubbery, or where they require it. This ould be-done 
with a knife, and not with ſhears, as often practiſed; all 
dead wood ſhould be cut away ; alſo, where the branches - 
crowd one upon another, let ſome be taken out, and "all | 
ſtragglers be cut off. „ . 

The ſhrubs in general ſhould be kept clear of each other, 
ſo that each kind can be ſeen diſtinctly; and clear away all 
ſackers that ariſe from the roots. ; 

The ground between flowering fhrubs and ever- 8 
ſhould be dug; obſerving, as you go on, to ſhorten all 
ſtraggling roots, taking care not to diſturb the plants. 
This wall do good to the ſhrubs, and the places will appear 
neat, 

5 Planting Flowering-ſbrubs. 

In mild weather you may now plant, where wanted, 
ſeveral forts of 1 u | ; 5 72 
Such as roſes, honey-ſuckles, Hhlacs, and fyringas, althæa 
and ſpiræa frutex. Gelder roſe, and Perſian lilacs, may now 
be rinſplanted when 1t is = weather. 

2 
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Vou may alſo remove laburnums, privets, and jaſmines, 
the cinquefoil ſhrub, and bladder ſena, the double haw- 
thorn, double bloſſom cherry, and dwarf almond, with dou- 
ble and ſingle flowers, the mezereon and double flowering 
peach, with the double and ſingle ſweet-briar, flowering 
raſpberry, and double bramble; and any other ſuch like 
hardy kinds of ſhrubs may at this time be tranſplanted, 


provided the weather be any thing mild. 


Nules for planting Flowering-ſhrubs. - 

In planting the various kinds of flowering ſhrubs, par- 
- * ticular regard ſhould be. had. to the „A lant 
and plant, and alſo to the manner, or order in placing them, 
ſo that the different plants may be readily 45 
for this is of very great importance. 
Therefore, in the diſpoſition of the ſhrubs, let the dif- 
Ferent h8ights and manners of growth of the various kinds 
be conſidered, and placed ſo that one plant may not over- 
bear another. | 
Ihe rule is, the taller the plant, the more backward in 
the border or clump it muſt be placed, and the ſhorteſt 
plants (ſhould be placed neareſt. the front, ſo as the whole 
may ſtand in a kind of theatrical order. 

The diſtance which ſhould be allowed between plant and 
plant is at leaſt four or five feet; this is to be underſtcod 
when they are to be planted in the clumps or quarters of the 
Hrubbery ; but thoſe that are intended to be planted in the 
common narrow horders muſt be allowed double that 
diſtance at leaſt, | . 


„ K ranſolant Suekerr. | " 


"Tranſplant ſuckers from the roots of roſes, lilacs, ſpiræas, 
Hyringas, and other ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply of new plants; 
for by ſuckers many ſorts of ſhrubs may be propa 2. 
theſe ſuckers be taken off carefully, and planted in rows 
fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder; they will make good 
plants in two years time. 1 s/w 
Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns, 


Take great care now af the graſs walks and lawns in this 
garden ; they ſhould - be kept very neat, by frequently 
poling and rolling them. Poling ſhould be performed 
In open weather, which is done with a pliable aſn pole, 
Fifteen or ſixteen feet long, or more, and ſhould be uſed to 


iſtingurſhed ; 


% 
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break and | pread the worm-caſts about, whenever they ap-- 


pear on the graſs. After this, let the graſs be rolled with 
a wooden roller, which will take the worm-caſts up clean, 


by which means your graſs will appear perm $4 ne; and 
you will reap the advantage of 1 it in mowing time. | 


Making Graſs Walks or Lawns. | 


Now-is alſo a proper time, -when the- weather i is , to? | 


lay turf, where wanted, for making or mending gra D walks 
or lawns. When you- go to cut turf, let them be marked 


out a yard long, and a foot broad: bey muſt be cut about 
an inch thick. 


They ſhould be rolled up as cloſe and as.firm as poſſible,- ; 
for the more ready carrying and moving: them about, OR” 


out breaking. 


The beſt turf for gardens i is ſuch as is to be met with on 
commons, or heaths, where there are many ſheep paſtured. . 
After the turf is laid, it ſhould 'be immediately well 


beaten with a heavy wooden beater, and afterwards rolled 75 


— 


with a large ſtone or iron roller. 


Gravel W, 1 a 


e en 
mould be kept clean from litter, and free from 


and let them be now. _ then rolled n the weather 2 | 


permit. 
Planting Box and Thrift for Eises | 


Now i is a very good time to plant box or thrift, where it” Þ 


is wanted for edgings to beds or borders. Theſe edgings 
may be lanted any time this month, when the weather 1s. 


mild. Both theſe make cloſe and a able edgings, if. 
neatly plant and well kept afterwa 

For ethod of planting them, fee Ofiber and No 
vember. 


Preparation for Plant ing. 


Trench and prepare the ground where you intend to | 


plant flowering thrubs, this, or the next month. Alſo dig: 
thoſe clumps, or quarters, hate: you intend to lant ever 
greens, in February or March, that they Ay: in readi- 
neſs againſt planting- time. 7 

Dig up duch flower borders as are vacant, Gat they may 


be ready to receive the plats, or- ſeeds. of flowers, the fol--- 
E month. 
C's; 
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The Nurſery. | 
16 the ground, if open weather, between the rows 


of young trees and ſhrubs, of all ſorts. 
In performing this work, let care be'taken to ſhorten all 


raggling roots of the trees or ſhrubs, and take care you do 


not diſturb the gy ones. Dig the ground one ſpade 
deep, giving every ſpit a fair turn off the ſpade, that the 
weeds on the ſurface may be buried properly. 


Tranſplanting and pruning Foreſt-trees. 
Tranſplanting may be performed any time this month, if 
the weather is open, and the ground not too wet. 
- Particularly foreſt-trees, of the hardy kinds, may be re- 
moved any time this month, if mild weather ; but this 
mould not be generally practiſed, except the weather ap- 


. pears alfo to be ſettled. 


Trim up the ſtems of foreſt trees, where they require it: 
this may be done, when little elſe can be done in the nur- 
tery; for if it is performed in froſty weather, the trees will 
receive no harm by the operation, eſpecially the' hardy 
kinds, | ; | 
Pruning and tranſplanting Flowering-/ſhrubs. 


Prune honey-ſuckles and roſes, and alſo all other kinds 
of hardy flowering-ſhrubs that want it, training each with 


a a fingle ſtem, and trimming their heads as you ſhall ſee oc- 


caſion; that is, either to cut out, or ſhorten, all ſtraggling 


| ſhoots, in ſuch manner as you ſhall ſee neceſſary to keep 


their heads ſomewhat to a regular form. 
In open and ſettled weather you may now tranſplant moſt . 


forts of hardy flowering-ſhrubs, in a dry foil; but where 


the ground is apt to lodge wet, there ſhould not be any 
__ planted before February. | ; 


| Planting Fruit-tree Stocks. 

Plantations of ſtocks for grafting and budding upon may 
he made towards the latter end of this month, if favourable , 
weather. Let theſe be planted in rows at proper diſtances z © 
they ſhould be allowed two feet and a half between the 
rows, and fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant from each 


cther in the rows. 
— * 
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E Mort in Frey Weather. 

In froſty weather carry dung, and lay on ſuch places: of 
the nurſery as require it. be 3 for re pn» | 
ſhould he perfectly rotten ; and if you lay ſuch. between the 
rows of young trees, and dig it in, it will do them fervice.. 

In froſty weather, you may wheel in fome ſuch dung, as. 
above, and ſpread it over thoſe quarters that are not yet 
dug, and where plantations of young trees are to-be made: 
the next month, or in March. | | 


Preparing Ground for planting and ſowing. . 
In open weather, you ſhould, as much as poſiible,. for- 
ward the digging and trenching the pieces of ground where 
young trees and ſhrubs are to be planted in ſprang. | 
Now begin to prepare ſome ground, where it is not wet, 
for the reception of ſtones and kernels. of hardy fruits, to- 
raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks, for the purpoſe of building: and. 
graftin upon. . 8 n [7275-8 
Thief, if mild weather, may be ſown about the middle 
or latter end of this month, obſerving to ſow them in beds, 
four feet wide; cover the ſtones an inch and a half deep 
at leaſt with earth, and the kernels near am inch: when. 
the plants appear, they muſt be kept remarkably clean 
from weeds, and this muſt be done NN hand — 
. TD oh | 


Theſe young plants muſt alſo be refreſhed in dry weather, 
in ſummer, with gentle watering. 

Some of them are to — October. See the- 
work of that month, _ - 
Get ready alſo ſome ground, to ſow the ſeeds or berries: 
of hardy foreſt-trees 2 — GE POD ED 
The ood for this purpoſe, muſt be choſen in. a dry- 
and ſheltered part of the nurſery. Let it be neatly dug, 
and divide it in beds three or four feet broad. The ſeed 
may be ſown, if open weather, about the laſt: week in the 
month. Let theſe ſeeds, maſt, or berries, be ſown toler-- 
ably thick, and covered with earth about an inch deep. 


'The ſurface of the heds wherein: the above. ſeeds are: 
ſown, ſhould be very well cleared from ſtones... 
Care of tender and young. Seedling Trees. | 
- Take great care now of all the tenderer kinds of ſeedling 
trees, ſhrubs and other plants raiſed from feed laſt year ;. 
many kinds will, in hard fol, need ſome ſhelter.. 
| , 4. ES. — 


— 
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Partieularly the young ſeedling plants of the cedars of 
Lebanus, &c. the arbutus, or ſtrawberry tree, and alſo the 
tenderer kinds of pines or firs, and the ſeedling plants of 
cypreſs and ſuch like kinds of young ſeedling ever- green 

: pants, will ſtand in need of ſhelter in the time of ſevere 


Therefore, at the approach of the firſt froſt, the pots, 
tubs, or boxes, wherein the young cedars, or others of the 
like kind of ſeedlings are, ſhould be placed under a common 

garden frame, and in the time of hard froſts the glaſſes put 
on; but they muſt be conſtantly open in mild weather. 

But ſuch ſeedling plants as are growing in beds, and 
require ſhelter in time of froſt, ſhould. be covered at ſuch 


times with mats. = 1 
Firſt erecting ſome hoops acroſs the bed, and the mats 
to be drawn over them occaſionally for the defence of the 
1 | | | 'x 
1 Likewiſe ſome of the more hardy kinds of young plants 
may be ſheltered in bad weather, by laying ſome peas-ſtraw, 
or other long litter, lightly over them; this will protect the 
tender tops and roots from the froſt. | 
But this covering muſt not be ſuffered to remain longer 
than neceſſary to defend the plants, 
TE - Propagating by Layers, 8 
Vou may alſo ſtill make layers in open weather of fuch 
trees or ſhrubs as you deſire to encreaſe. at: 
This work of laying down the branches of ſhrubs or trees | 


$6, 446K 


to propagate them is very eaſily performed; and- there aye I 
a great many kinds of trees and ſhrubs to be encreaſed by 
this operation. The manner of performing it is as follows., 1 


In the firſt place it muſt be remarked, that the young 
branches that were produced laſt ſummer, are the moſt pro- L 
per parts to be — for theſe will put out roots much freer : 
than the branches that are a year or two older. The ground LY 
muſt be dug about the tree that is to be layed, and as you 5 
go on bring down the branches, and faſten them in the ] 
ground with hooked pegs, obſerving to lay all the young | 
wood on each branch into the earth, covering them three or t 
four inches deep, and faſtenin each alſo with a peg. a U 
Thoſe which are laid in this or next month will be 
- tolerably well rooted by next Michaelmas, and muſt then 
be ſeparated from the tree, and planted in the nurſery: to 
get ſtrength, | A n R 


— 
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Propagating Flowering-ſorubs, Oc. by Cuttings. 
Plant cuttings of honey-ſuckles in open weather, to raiſe © - +] 
ſome new plants. JC 
Cuttings of many other kinds of flowering ſhrubs and 


trees, may alſo ſtill be planted ; and there is a vaſt number 
of plants, that may be raiſed by this method. © | * + 
There is hardly any tree or ſhrub but what may be en- 

' creaſed either by this method, or by layers, or by ſuckers - _ 
N ene 
But the manner of propagating trees and ſhrubs” by cut 

tings is this : 1 3 | 
The cuttings muſt be young ſhoots of the laſt year's © 

growth, which muſt be cut with a ſharp knife from the tree © 
or ſhrub you deſire. to propagate ; they muſt be from about 
ſix to ten or twelve inches long, according to their ſtrength - 
and manner of growth; let them be planted in a ſhady- 
ſituation, -and in rows a foot aſunder, and little more thart+ - 
that diſtance from one another in the row. | 
Obſerve to plant eyery cutting near half its length in th 
ground. | Ha dag | 


4 
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Plant Cuitings of Gooſverry and Currant- trees, to raiſe a” 
Supply of New Plants, ' 
This is the only method of propagating theſe ſhrubs ſo a 
to have the fruit in its true perfection :* for thoſe raiſed from 
cuttings, produce much larger and better taſted fruit, thart * 
thoſe from ſuckers ; for thoſe raiſed from ſuckers always run 
much to wood,” and the fruit is generally very ſmalll. 
Therefore, when it is intended to raiſe a ſupply of theſe 
buſhes, let them be raiſed by cutting. AR; 1 
Theſe cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's = 
growth, and ſhould he cut from healthful trees, and muſt bę 
about ten, twelve, or fifteen inches in length, according to 
their growth. They muſt be planted in rows, twelve or 
- Afteemanches aſunder, and — cutting muſt de put fult 
half way into the ground. | 5 
Note, theſe cuttings ſheuld be planted in a ſhady border; 
they will make good ſhoots the following ſummer, and the 
thud year from planting will bear fruit. 28 
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The Green-Hodſe: 
CG farmer when SE plants will require freſh air, at 


all times when the weather will permit. 
n mild days, when the air is any thing clear, and the 
wind ſtill, let the windows be opened a little about ten or 
eleven o'clock, and about two or three in the afternoon let 
them be ſhut down again. But the time of opening and the 
time they ſhould be kept open, muſt always be determined 
by the weather ; for 3 are many changes of weather, 
ſometimes, in one day, at this ſeaſon. „ 

In froſty weather, the windows muſt be kept conſtantly 
ſhut; and, if very ſevere, let the window-ſhutters, if any, 
alſo be ſhut, every night; and even in the day time, when 
the froſt is extremely ſevere. If the froſt ſtill threatens the 
plants, let mats be nailed up againſt all the windows, and re- 
move the tender plants in front, as far from danger as poſſible. 

Keep the plants perfectly clear from deeayed leaves, and 
keep the floor and every part of the houſe clear and free 
xrom litter of every ſort. | | 155 

When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it will be pro- 
ter to keep the green-houſe cloſe. | 1 

Water muſt be given to ſuch plants as you ſee require it, 
but let that be given in very moderate quantities, and al- 
ways, if poſſible, take the opportunity of a mild day, and 
af ſunny the better. 25 

But very little water muſt be given at this ſeaſon of the 
year, to any of the aloes, ſedums, or any other of the ſuc- 
- culent plants. N 5 

Loet it likewiſe be obſerved, that ſuch of the woody kinds, 
as oranges, myrtles, &c. as you ſhall ſee neceſſary to water, 
ſhould have but a very moderate quantity given them at any 
one time, at this ſeaſon, A | 


— 
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The Hot-Houſe. 
1 1 Pines. 4 17 | 
Hs month the hot-houſe requires good attendance, 
for ſome of the pines will now, towards the end of 


the month, begin to ſhew fruit, and your aſſiſtance is at no 
time more neceſſary than when the fruit firſt appears; for 


bt 
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if the heat of the bark- bed is not kept up at that time, the 
'oung fruit will receive a check more than many imagine. 
Notwithſtanding the air of the houſe can be ſufficiently 
warmed by the flues, yet theſe plants alſo require a briſk - 
but moderate growing heat to their roots, but eſpecially. 
when the fruit is young ; and without that, they will be 
much inferior in ſize to what they otherwiſe would have 
been. X | 

Examine therefore the heat of the bark carefully, at this 
time; and if you find it very faint, take up all the pots, 
and let the bark be ſtirred up to the bottom. But before 
you proceed to this, let the bark be firſt well examined; 
and if found to be much waſted, that is, if much of it is 
becoppe very ſmall, or earthy, it will be adviſeable to add 

at the fame time a little new tan, working both well to? 
gether. When that is done, let the pots be pos again 
to their rims, in a regular manner, as before. This will 
enliven the heat greatly, and, if done in proper time, the 
young fruit will grow freely, 8 
Let the fires be made very regularly every evening and 
morning, and take care that they are not made too ſtrong, 
for that would be of very bad conſequence. | 

Water ſhould be given to the plants about once a week, 
if there is good heat in the tan; but give them this article 

. moderately, and let as little as poſſible fall into the heart. 
or between their leaves at this ſeaſon. 

For the conveniency of watering, the pines and, other 
plants that are plunged in the bark, you ſhould have a pipe 
made of tin: this ſhould be in three parts, or different 
pieces, in order that it may be ſhortened or lengthened, as 
you ſee it convenient; one of theſe joints, or pieces, ſhould 
have a funnel made at the largeſt end; for by pouring the 
water out of a handy watering-pot, into the funnel, the 
water is conveyed to any of the pots in any part of the bed, 
with great caſe to the gardener, and without pouring it into 
the heart of tne plants, or in the leaſt diſturbing them. 

A tub or ciſtern ſhould be placed in the hot-houſe, to 
hold water ; for the water ſhould be in the houſe at leaſt a 
night before you uſe it. MS: 
All other tender exotic plants in the hot-houſe or ſtove, 
ſhould be ſupplied with water as they require it. 5 

The woody kinds will require it often, but thoſe that are 

of the ſucculent kind will require it but ſeldom, or, at leaſt, 
but very little muſt be * Aas ĩ˙ 
i 6 
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Every plant in the hot-houſe or ſtove ſhould be kept per- 
ſectly clean from duſt or any ſort of foulneſs ; if any _ 


of that nature appears on their leaves, let them- be 
with a ſponge, or ſoft rag. | 


Kidney- beans raiſed in the Hot-houſe, 


Thoſe who have: the conveniency of a hot-houſe, may- 
raiſe early kidney-beans with little trouble, WY 

The method is this: fill ſome large pots or boxes with 
lich dry earth, and place them on the top of the wall that 
encloſes the bark-bed; but boxes are much the beſt for this 
E they ſhould be three feet and a half, or four feet 

ng, nine inches deep, ten inches wide at top, and eight 
at bottom. 

Draw a drill along the middle of the box, an inch deep; 
drop the beans in the drill, three inches a-part, and cover 
them a full inch. 8 EY 

If you uſe pots for that purpoſe, plant four beans in each 
pot, and plant them the ſame depth as in the boxes. | 

When the beans have ſproughted, ſprinkle the earth with 
a little water, which will help the plants to riſe : when 
they are up, water them frequently.. 'The ſpeckled dwarf, 
ad the liver-coloured kidney-bean, are the beſt for this 
8 | Of Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe. - Te 

Cucumbers may alſo be raifed and brought to great per- 
fection in the. hot-houſe. _ = 

Prepare for that purpoſe ſome boxes, the ſame length and: 
depth as for kidney-beans; but they ſhould be a foot or: 
fifteen inches broad: fill theſe with rich earth, and place 
them over the back or end flues, obſerving to place the 
t ottom of the boxes a foot or more above the top of the flue.. 

But the beſt ſituation for boxes, or troughs, for cucumber. 
plants, is to place them, by means of ſupports, within about? 
fifteen or eighteen inches of the top glaſſes, erecting them 
nearly under, or rather behind the place where the upper 
end cf the glaſs and the back roof joins. : 

The ſeed may be ſown in the boxes, obſerving to ſow ſix 
or eight ſeeds in a ſmall patch; and in a box of four feet 
long, there may be two or three patches; and when the. 
plants are up, they may be thinned out, leaving three or- 
four of the ſtrongeſt plants in each place. 
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But ſome people raiſe the plants firſt in pots, ots, plunged in 
the about heS | afterwards tranſplant them into the 


boxes. 

When the plants have cad to the cute of the- 
boxes, you may fix up ſome laths to ſupport the vines; 
which ſhould be faſtened to them. Let them have water 
frequently, for they will require it every other day at . 5 


Oy Strawberries in the Hot-houſe. 


Strawberries may be brought to perfection in the ie 
houſe; and if a few early ones are defire 
to begin. 

The ſcarlet ſtrawberries are che ſort that will ſueceed beſt;- 
they ſhould be planted in pots, obſerving to take them up 
with a ball of earth about their roots; ber this ſhould be 
done ſome time before 5 place them in the hot-houſe. 

If the plants for this purpoſe were to be potted at 
Michaelmas, or ein it would be better. 

Place the pots towards the front of the houſe, and let 
them have water frequently, eſpecially when eh are in 
bloſſom, and the fruit young. 4 


V Flowering-plants in the Hot-bouſer® 


In the hot-houſe you may likewiſe bring many kinds of”. 
flowers to blow at an early ſeaſon, by placing pots or rl 
with the plants therein, any time this month. 

Particularly ſuch as pots of roſes and honey. ſuckles; pots 
of carnations, ſweet williams, wall and ftock July flowers, 
&. or P boxes of any d * bulbous roots, * © 41": 
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 Cupimbave: and: Melons * 


F. the cucumber. and melon > planes. which were raiſes 
the beginning of the laſt mbnth, have not ſuffered by 
any of the accidents that are attendant on them at this ſea,. 


fan, you may make a new hot- bed to 8 chem into 


d, | this is the time⸗ 8 
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for good. Provide for that purpoſe, the beginning of this 
month, as much new horſe-dung as will make a bed for one 


or more frames, three feet and a half ＋ 2 ö 
Ihe neceſſary quantity, 1s one tolerab 


needful. 


The dung being procured, let it be thrown up in a high 
heap, ard let it lay eight, ten, or twelve days, according to 
the condition of it, or quantity you intend to uſe. If poſ- 


fible, let the heap be turned over once in the time, which 


will let the rank ſteam and ſtrong ſtench of the a off; 


and by mixing the parts together, it will mellow, and pre- 


pare the dung well; by which means it will work kindly, 


when made up in the bed; the heat will be ſteady and laſt- 
Ing, and not apt to burn. : 


he dung being thus prepared, proceed to making the 
bed: begin the bed by ſhaking ſome of the longeſt dung 
into the bottom, then take the dung as it comes to hand, 
and ſhake it equally on every part, and beat it down with 
che fork, from time to time as you go on. In this manner 
let the bed be carried up neatly and even on each ſide, to : 


the height of forty inches at leaſt, 


The bed being finiſhed, put on the frame and lights, 
which will defend the bed from wet, and bring up the heat 
the ſooner; raiſing the lights a little, that the eam may 


paſs off, In a week after the bed is made, if it has ſettled 


unequally, take off the frame, and make the bed level, then 


immediately put on the frame again for good. 888 
After this let the ſtate of the Fed be examined with 


attention; and when you find the violent heat is over, 


— may lay in the earth, but be ſure let the burning heat 
over firſt. | ' = ; | 
The earth for this purpoſe ſhould he rich, and it ſhould 


alſo be quite dry ; for that is a material article to be re- | 


garded at this ſeaſon, 


The earth proper for cucumbers, may be taken from any _ 


of the quarters or pieces in the kitchen-garden, provided 
It. be naturally light and dry, and well enriched with dung; 
but this earth ſhould be prepared three or four months be- 


fore you want to uſe it; it ſhould, in a dry time, about 


Michaelmas, be brought in and thrown up in a heap, in a 
dry place where the ſun comes, mixing it at the ſame time 


with- good rotton dung, breaking and blending both well 


* 
| 


e cart load to every 
light; fo, if for a three light frame, three load is requiſite; - 
about forty, or five or fix and forty, large barrowfulls, are 
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together: a due quantity of this ſhould be carried into 
ſome ſhed, or other ſheltered place, but muſt be expoſed to 
the ſun, at leaſt a month before you want it, that it may S, 
be preſerved perfectly dry. | ee 
The bed being in order, lay about half a buſhel, or ra- 
ther more, of earth, juſt in the middle of each light, raiſing 
each parcel of earth in a round hillock, twelve inches high: 
then a the ſpaces between the hillocks, and quite to the 
ſides of the ame, be covered with the ſame ſort of earth, 
two or three inches thick. a n een 
The reaſon for laying the earth in little hills, is becauſe, 
if the bed ſhould burn after the plants are in, you can 
more readily prevent the earth, and alſo the roots of the 
plants, from being burnt thereby, by drawing the earth _ 
away round the bottom of the hills as it burns, and ſupply 
the place ſtill with more freſh mould; ſo that if the bed 
was, to be moulded at once all over to the intended depth, 
the above precaution could not be praftiſed. _ 2 
When the earth is in, put on the glaſſes; and by the 
next day, the hillocks of earth will be-warm : if they be, 
level the top of each a little, ſo that they may be about ten 
# inches thick, or thereabouts ; then begin to put in the 
lants. f ; TW. 
Previous to this, having, laſt month, directed the plant? 
to be pricked into ſmall pots; then having ſome pots of _ 
the ſtrongeſt plants ready, lay your hand on the ſurface of 
the pot, taking the ſtems of the plants carefully between 
your fingers; then turn the mouth of the pot downwards, 
and firike the edge gently on the frame ; the plants with 
3 the ball of earth to their roots, will come out intire: then, 
making a hole in the middle of each hillock of earth, place 
one pot of plants, with the ball entire, in each hole, cloſing 
the earth well round the ball; and let the top of each ball be 
covered about an inch, laying the earth cloſe round th 
ſtems. of the plants. | | | ; 
The next day, about eleven or twelve o'clock, give the 
plants a little water, obſerving to uſe ſuch as has ſtaod in 
the bed long enough to take the chillneſs off; and let as 
little as poſſible touch their leaves and ftems at this time. 
3 ey wk now ridged out, the great article to be 
regarded, is, to keep up a conftant growing heat in the bed, 
that the plants may be kept coutinually moving. wet BE 
To do this, that is, to preſerve the heat, it will, in 


* 


about five or fix days, or a week, after ridging out the 


* 
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plants, provided the heat of the bed is moderate, be very 
roper to lay ſome kind of dry long litter, ſuch as waſte 
5 fern, ſtraw, &c. round the bed, laying it near a foot 
thick, and as high as five or fix.inches up the ſides of the 
frame: but this ſhould be particularly practiſed if it is very 
wet weather, but more eſpecially if driving rains, or ſnow... 
as alſo if there be cold piercing winds ;. all of which would 
chill the bed, and, without the above precaution, would 
ſometimes occaſion ſuch ſudden and great decay of the heat, 
as to prove the manifeſt deſtruction of the plants; whereas 
the above ng of litter will defend the hed, and preſerve 


— a oe... * 4 


aà fine heat till the dung begins naturally to decline, or 1 
decay of itſelf, which is generally in a month or five weeks { 
after the bed is made, when the warmth of it muſt be t 
. renewed by adding a lining of freſh. hot-dung cloſe to its t 
ſides. Pig 2 6 
Air muſt be admitted to them every day, when the wea- 
- ther is any thing favourable, by raiſing the glaſſes, more: 
or leſs, in proportion to the fharpneſs or mildneſs of the: . i 
outward. air. 3 b 
In giving the plants air, it is. a good method, at this 7 
. ſeaſon, to faſten a mat acroſs the ends of the lights, and I: 
let it hang down over the place where the air enters the 3 
- frame ; the mat will break the wind, and ſharp air, before: Fc 
« It reaches the plants, and yet there wilt be a due portion. be 
of air admitted, without expoſing them directly to it; and 'th 
there will alſ be full liberty to let the ſteam off. ſic 
Cover the glaſſes every night with mats; and if there he | 
A ſtrong heat, and great ſteam in the bed, let the lights be ſh 
' raiſed a little when you cover up, and let them remain ſo di 
all night, and: uſe the mat as abovementioned, to hang: ke 
down before the place where the glaſſes are raiſed. _ WI 
But for the week or ten days after the plants are pl: 
ridged out into this bed, you muſt mind that their roots of 
have not too much heat; for it ſometimes happens that a 8 
bed, after the mould and plants are in, will be in afreſh 
to heat ſb, violently, as to burn the earth at the bottom of 1 
the hills; and, without ſome precaution is taken, the burn- the 
ing will ſoon reach the roots of the plants; therefore, for run 
. the firſt week or ten days, let the bottom of the hillock be WP. 


at times examined, by 123 away a little of the earth ;- 

and if any burning appear, remove the burnt earth, replace. 
It with new, and, by drawing ſome of the earth away quite 

mund, let the hills be kept as narrow as they will juſt ſtaud,.. 
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ſo as to ſu nth the plants; and ſo let them remain till the 
danger o Curning is over; 7 and then put the earth round 
them again. 

When any of the roots of the dane begi 
through the ſides of the hillocks, ou muſt lay ome 6 
round them; about three days after, you may lay ſome 
more; and in two or three days after that, you may earth 
the bed all over, to the ful | thickneb, ſo as to be equal with 
the tops of the hillocks. 

But before you lay the freſh earth to the ſides of the hills, 
let it firſt be a night in the frame, laying it up towards the 
ſides, that it may acquire an equal ree of warmth with 


that in the bed; then it will not puck in 1 of N 
the roots of the plants, rp ae oY. 4 


h Lining the Beds. 11 ft. 
When. you find che heat of the bed begins to 2200 aint, 
let a lining of good hot-dung be applied in due time to the 
back or front of the bed, or to both, if the heat is very low. 
The dung for this purpoſe ſhould- be er in the ſ ſame * 
manner as at making the ; 
© Remember that if chere was a ning of dry lter laid 
round the ſides of the bed, to defend it from wet, &. 45 
before directed, this muſt firſt be removed, before you 


1 Ph 42 
khe — dug, for chis muſt be! eng us cloſe 0 hs. | 


ſides-of 

The linings ſhould be made: eighteen inches wide, and. | 
ſhould: be raiſed about four or five inches higher than the 
dung of the bed; lay ſome earth on the top wy lining to 
keep che ſteam of the dung from coming up that way, 
which, if it did, would be apt to enter the frame, at the _ 
place where the lights are raiſed to admit air, N | 
of bad | conſequence to the plants. n 


07 Stopping or Pruning the an PIPE 

The. plants ſhould be ſtopped, if: not done before, at 
the firſt joint; ; thas will cauſe them to ſend out. l | 
runners. 

Php? wept. ſhould. be perfotmedwhen the plants have 
two rough leaves, and when the ſecend rough leaf is about 
the breadeh of a ſhilling before it is fully expanded; for the 
ſooner it is done, the ſooner the Plants acquire frrength,, | 
and put out fruitful runner. IF 
Its 0 be done in the following mapner. en 508 
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] 
| You will ſee ariſing at the bottom of the ſecond rough 
leaf, and as it were encloſed within it, the end of the 
runner. This appears like a ſmall bud; which bud, or b 
runner, we call the top of the plant, is now to be taken 
off cloſe, and may be done either with the point of a pen- 1 
knife or ſmall ſciſſars, or pinched off carefully with the T 
finger and thumb ; nay, when it is very ſmall, it may be * 
picked off with the point of a pin or needle ; but, which t. 
ever way you take it off, be careful not to go ſo cloſe as to 
wound the joint from whence it proceeds. . * 
Having thus pruned, or ſtopped lants at the firſt i 
joint, ey will by that means very q 8 get ſtrength, =”, 
as will plainly appear in a few days; and in a week, <0; | 
ten or twelve days after being thus treated, will each ſen & 
forth two or three runners ; which runners will probably 
ſhew fruit at their firſt, ſecond, or third joints; for if the 
main or firſt runner was not to be ſtopped as above, -it would 
perhgps run half a yard, or two — in length, without q1 
P £ out/more runners to fill the frame, or without ſhew- it 
ing a ſingle fruit; ſo that it is upon theſe lateral ſhoots or fo 
runners, produced after ſtopping the plants, that the fruit is a 
moſt likely firſt to appear in any tolerable time in the ſea- la 
_fon : but let it be a abſerved, that when the faid lateral th 
_ octs have three joints, and that if any of them do not 15 
then ſnew fruit at either of the joints, it will be proper to fir 
pinch off the tops of ſuch ſhoots at the third joint; which | 
will promote their putting forth a ſupply of two or three new. 0 
ſhoots z ſome or all of which will moſt likely be fruitful; hi 
and after this let the plants take their own courſe of growth. the 
. _- For the further management of the bed and plants, ice yo. 
, Woo Nr ode ba ful 
Of ſowing Cucumber and Melon Seed. þ 2 
As there may be many perſons who did not begin laſt ' 
month to ſow cucumbers for an early crop, it will here be 1 
to take notice, that the haginning of this month is oy 
Rill a good time to begin that work. n avid cop 
Thoſe which are ſown at that time will, with good ma- 8 


nagement, produce fruit in the end of March, or beginning he 
of April; and thoſe ſown. in the middle or the latter end of F 
that month, will haye fruit the end of April, and will bear inet 


a 17 inning of this month is a very good time ta begin li 
(3 31.8007 +45 


 - to ſow melons for a good crop in the frames. 1 wy 


8 


ber or melon plants, either to pl 


| i up In a heap, an 


earth, and let this 


* 
g 
f 
* 
5 
* 
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The ſeed-bed which is to be made now, either for cu- 
cumbers or melons, muſt be made, and the ſeed ſown, and 
the plants managed as directed laſt month, 

But, in October, to be well ſupplied with eĩther cucum- 
in new beds, or to have 
a reſerve in caſe of accidents to already planted out, it 
will be very proper't to ſow ſome ſeed at three different times 


this month. 


Theſe may be ſown each time, in ſuch beds or ridges a as 
are already made ; and, when fit to prick in, to be pricked 


in ſmall pots, and plunged alſo in the back part of the 


ſame 
They may be kept there till wanted, either for new, or 
to ſupply any deficiency i in the preſent, beds. 


/ 5M Aſparagus. | SF OR ©, 
ot· beds for 2 aragus * be made where re- 
quired. Get ſome 7 od dung for that purpoſe, and ſhake 
in eight or ten days after, it will be fit 
for m ing the bed. Make the bed a yard, or three feet and 
an half high ; let the top be made level and ſinooth ; then - 
lay on the earth, obſerving to let it be fix or ſeven inches. 
thick in every part, making the ſurface even; but the frume 
is not yet to be put on ; for the warmth of the bed being at 
firſt very ſtrong, it might occaſion it to heat too yiolently.' » 


The bed being thus Doe and place the ots 
on the ſurface, 25 g a ridge of earth — or ſix inches 
high, at one end, to place the In courſe of roots y 


then place them one agink another, as cloſe as can be, till 
you — filled the bed, obſerving not to 2 roots to the 
full extent of the bed; but leave a clear ſpace of at leaſt two 
inches on each ſide, to receive a wall | of can aan: the 
outſide root, . 4 55 
The whole a en get ſome mo 
*. banked up cloſe — th outſide 
roots, arifing an inch or two — 2 their crowns ; this done, 
cover the crowns of the roots all over with light earth, about 
2 inches thick; which concludes the work till the buds 
in to appear through the ſurface, 
hen the buds appear through the earth, lay on three 
inches depth of more nth; and, by this time, there will bo 
five inches of earth over the to of the roots; then bank up 
a little more —— earth agai ab the outſides as above. This 
being _ then prepare to 0 put on e and lights. 
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Before you put on the frame, let a quantity of ſh 


3 ſtakes, about two feet long, be procured, and alſo 
me thick bands, or ropes of ſtraw or hay. Theſe hay or 


ſtraw bands are, by means of the ſtakes, to be fixed and car- 


ried quite round the top vf the bed, from the ſurface of the 


dung to that of the eart and are for the frame to reſt upon, 
to ſecure the earth which was banked up againſt the outſide 
roots, fixing the bands properly with the above ſtakes, 
thruſting them down at due diſtances into the bed, ſo far as 
for the top of the ſtake, 'to be level with the ſurface of the 
earth. This done, ſet on the frame, reſting it upon the band 
of ſtraw, and put on the glaſſes, 


The upper part of the ftraw;; or hay, . muſt be level with 

the ſurface of the earth. - . te 5 
The roots for this purpoſe ſhould be three years old, and 

never more than four; a frame will contain, in each light, 


chree or four hundred roots, and upwards, if properly 


placed. = wit © | 5 a 
Let. it be obſerved that, during the time the bed is without 


the frame, if there ſhould happen to fall much rain or ſnow, . 
to cover it all over with a rr thickneſs of ſtraw, or mats, . 


* 


or otherwiſe to put on the e and lights. 
after the bed is made and the roots planted, that the ſtats 
of. its warmth ſhould. be every day carefully examined; for 
that purpoſe, thruſt two lông ſticks down betwixt the roots 
into the dung, in different parts of the bed; when, upon 
drawing up the ſticks, two or three times a day, and feeling 
the lower end, . you can readily judge of the degree of heat: 
when it is found to be ſo violent as to threaten to burn the 
earth and ſcoreh the roots, it will in that caſe be adviſeable 
to oy a large quantity of water all over the top of the bed, 
ſufficient to penetrate conſiderably into the dung; and it will 
be likewiſe proper to bore with a long thick ftake ſeveral wide 
holes in the dung, on each ſide of Is bed, to let in the air, 
and to let the rank ſteam and burning quality of the dung 


©. Paſs off more freely; but, when the heat is come mode 


rate, the holes muſt be cloſed again. 


rains, ſnow, &c. - . bs Oey ol be TA 
In the next place,vbſerve, when the heat of the bed. he- 


- 


It. muſt be.remarked that, for the firſt week, or ten days, 


Likewiſe obſerve, when the K dry . moderate, it will de c 
very proper to lay a quantity of ong litter round the 
ſides of the bed, Which will preſerve a fine kindly growing 
Heat, and will defend the bed from being chilled by heavy | 


ES TTY 
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ons to decline or fall off, u ſhould prepare to renew it as 
| 8. as poſſible; which Fe be done by applying a lining - 
of hot-dung to the ſides of it, as directed for cucumber or 
melon beds. 5 5 
When there happens at any timer the frame is on, to 
be much ſteam in the bed, the lights ſhould be now. and 
then raiſed about an inch, to let it paſs freely wax. 
Continue to cover the glaſſes every night, and in bad 


weather, with mats or ſtraw. > 


The bed, if made and managed as directed, will begin 
to produce — very thick in four or five weeks; and, 
provided the heat be kept up, will continue * buds 
in great plenty for about three weeks. A for a three 
light frame will for that time produce three or four hundred 
buds a week. : 11 EX FJ 
The method of PROY the aſparagus in hot-beds, is to 
thruſt your finger down gently into the earth, and break the 
bud off cloſe to the roots, wiich they will readily do; but 
the cutting them with a knife, as practiſed in the natural 


ground, would, by reaſon of the buds coming up ſo very 


thick one under another, deſtroy as many or more than you 
ther. n en nn 
5 When it is intended to have a conſtant ſupply of aſpa- 
ragus in the winter and ſpring ſeaſon, till that in the natural 
ground comes in, you ſhould make a new hot-bed every 
three weeks. ee RY 8 1 
A quantity of freſh plants muſt alſo be procured for every 
new bed; for thoſe which have been once forced in a hot- 
bed; are not fit for any uſe afterwards, either in a hot-bed or 
natural ground. . 4, n 
Thoſe perſons who would raiſe plants for forcing, ſhould 
ſow ſome ſeed every year, obſerving when the plants are one 
year old, to;tranſplant them into an open ſpot, in rows, nine 
inches aſunder, and about the ſame diſtance in the row; « 
when they have two ſummers growth, they are then fit to 
be taken up for forcing : but if they ſtand three years before 
you take them up, they will produce much larger buds. _. 
It is neceſſary to have three different pieces of ground al- 
ways employed at the ſame time with aſparagus plants for - 
the above purpoſe ; that is, one piece for the ſeed-bed with 
ſeedling — which ſhould never ſtand longer than one. 
year before tranſplanted ; the other two pieces to be with 
8 plants; one to be a year's from the time 
of planting before the other; by which method of ſowing a 


Pd 


3 i, 
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uantity of ſeed, and planting a quantity of plants every 
pring, you will, after the firſt three years, obtain a freſh 
piece of plants every year, fit for forcing, _ a 
The ſeaſon to ſow the ſeed is the laſt week in February, 
or firſt fortnight in Marc; it ſhould be ſown ih a ſpot of 
light rich ground; ſow it tolerably thick and tread it in, and 


. ſpread ſome earth upon the alley, over it, and then rake the 


urface of the bed ſmooth. 


The ſeaſon to tranſplant the plants from the ſeed is in 


March, obſerving the method as directed in that month. 
The ſeaſon to begin to make hot-beds for forcing theſe 
lants, is according to the time you deſire to have the plants 
fit for uſe; for inſtance, if you deſire them at Chriitmas, 
begin in the ſecond or third week in November. 

Such perſons as do not chooſe to raiſe the plants them- 
ſelves for forcing, or ſuch as deſire to be furniſhed with plants 
for that purpoſe till their own is ready, may in either caſe 
be furniſhed with them, at moſt of the kitchen gardeners 


near great cities, but particularly thoſe near London, many 
_ of whom raiſe great quantities purpoſely for ſale, and at a 
- fit age for forcing. | ; 

They ſell them generally by the rod; and about ten or 


twelve ſhillings is the price; there are generally between 


three and four hundred roots in a rod; and two and a half, 


or three rods at moſt, is ſufficient for a three light frame. 
Tneſe plants, if properly packed up in ＋ or boxes, 
with firaw, may be conveyed to a great diſtance: I have 
had them come ſixty miles in the winter ſeaſon for forcing, 
when they have come very ſafe, and produced buds plen- 
tifully. , , d 19 
Wh Mufprooms. + | 5 
Take care that the muſhroom beds are well defended 
from heavy rains and froſt ; both of which would deſtroy 
the ſpawn, | | 5 57 
The covering of ſtraw ſhould never be leſs than twelve or 
fifteen inches thick, on every part of the bed. If the wet 
at any time has penetrated quite through any part of the 


covering, let the wet ſtraw be removed, and replaced with 


ſome that is clean and dry, it 
For the particular management of theſe beeds, ſee Sep- 


tember. 


5 Kianey- Beans. 3 Sa 
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Prepare for that purpoſe, ſome new horſe-dung, as di- 
reed for cucumber and other hot-beds; then let the beds 
be made about two feet and an half high, and long enough 
for one or more frames. Make the ſurface of the bed even 
and ſmooth, and put on the framE.” When the heat is mo- 
derate, let the be covered with rich light earth, ſeven 
or eight inches thick ; then draw drills from the back to the - 
front of the frame, a foot aſunder, and an inch deep. Drop 
the beans therein, about three inches a-part, and cover them 
an inch, e | 5 
The beſt for ſort this purpoſe is the yellow, or liver- coloured 
kidney- bean, becauſe they come earlier, and do not ran ſo 
ſtrong or rampant as the other ſorts; you may alſo plant 
the ſpeckled dwarf kind, which'will continue longer in bear- 
ing than the other ſorts. When the plants begin to appear, 
raiſe the lights every day, to admit air, which will ſtrengthen 
them. When they are up, let them have moderate ſprinklings _ _ 

of water at times. | n | 

For their further management, ſee the article kidney- 

beans in the work of March. | | | 


Small Salleting. 

Sow the different ſorts of ſmall ſalleting once a week, or 
; ten days, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and let 

tuce, &c. ; FIN ies | | 
: Theſe ſmall herbs, if open mild weather, may now be 
p ſown in beds or borders of natural earth, in the common 
ground ; but, provided you have the conveniency, it will, 
by notwithſtanding, be proper, to ſhelter the bed with a frame 


and lights, or with bell or hand-plaſſes ; or, where theſe are 
wanting, you may ſow the ſeeds on warm borders, and 
_ them at night, and in bad weather, with a covering 
of mats, 7” 
Chooſe for theſe ſeeds a ſpot of dry, light ground ; and 
in digging it, let the earth be well broken, and alſo well 
raked, to make the earth fine, and the ſurface ſmooth: then 
draw ſhallow drills from north to ſouth, about three inches 
aſunder ; ſow the ſeed pretty thick, and cover it about a 
quarter of an inch deep with the earth; and, if it is intended 
to cover with glaſſes, let them be put on ; and when 'the 
plants come up, give air by raiſing the lights, or by taking 
them off in fine days. 5 3 
But if the weather ſhould now prove very cold, ſuch as 
froſt, ſnow, or cold rains, and that a conſtant ſupply of theſe 
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ſmall herbs are wanted, or that they are wanted in a hurry, 
or at any particular time, it will, for the greater certainty 
of procuring them, be ſtill proper, where it can be ob- 
tained, to raiſe them in a ſlight hot- bee. 

Make the bed with freſh horſe-dung, about fifteen inches 


high, ſet on the frame, and cover the bed with earth, four 


or five inches thick. | 


Sow the ſeed on the ſurface, each fort ſeparate; and ſift 
as much earth over as will juſt cover it; put on the lights, 


and when the plants appear, give plenty of air. | 
About the middle of the month, if open and mild wea- 
ther, you may begin to ſow ſmall-falleting on warm borders, 
In the open ground; and, if. the weather continue mild, it 
will ſucceed tolerably well without any covering. 

When theſe plants, both under cover and in the open 
ground, begin to come up, they ſometimes raiſe the earth 
in a kind of cake upon their tops, which conſequently re- 
tards their growth, they may be greatly aſſiſted by bruſhing 


or _— the earth lightly with your hand, or with the 
m 


end of a ſmall ſlender birch broom, which will break, 'ſe- 
parate and ſcatter the earth ; after which the plants will 
thoot freely, and rife regularly in every part, F 


Coll ifo wers. | 


Colliflower-plants in frames, ſhould have the free. air 
every mild day, by taking the glaſſes entirely off. 
About the end of the month, you may tranſplant. ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt plants,” into the F has where they are to re- 
main. Plant them in a rich ſpot of ground, allowing them 
thirty inches, or a yard diſtance each way. 


* * 


Colliflowers under hand or bell-glaſſes, ſhould alſo be 


thinned out, when there are too many; that 1s, if there are 


more than one plant under each glaſs, let all above that 


number be taken away. he | 
Obſerve to take up the weakeſt, and let one of the ſtrongeſt 
remain under each glaſs, and draw ſome earth up round 
their ſtems at the ſame time. The plants which are taken 
up ſhould be planted in another ſpot of ground, allowing 


them the ſame diſtance as above. 


In tranſplanting colliflowers, it is the cuſtom with ſuch 
_ gardeners as are obliged to make the moſt of their ground, 
to ſow, on the ſame piece, a trop of ſpinnage and radiſlies, 
which turns out to good account, without in the leaſt re- 
tarding the growth of the colliflower-ꝑlants; for by the time 


— 
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begin to advance any thing conſiderably the radiſhes | 
— inna ge will be all cleared off for uſe. At. * 25 


Sor collifiower-food the beginning wy this month, f 
ſome plants to ſucceed the early crop; but in order it 
the plants up ſoon, and to forward them twelve TED 
fortnight in their growth, it will be proper to fow in | 
a ſlight hot-bed. . + 
| Make the bed about twenty inches thick of dung a and 4 J 
a frame on; then lay four or ive inches-thick of xich 
| over the bed. 
| Sow the ſeed on the ſurface, cover it with Tight en 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and then —— on. 
a When the plants Appears let them have air eyery. day, by. 
raiſing the 4 a conſiderable height; and; in 1d weather 
the lights — be taken 1 N off in the day-time, for for 
they _—_ not be kept too cloſe,” for that would draw, them, 
up wea 
Hos where there is not the convenience of a "Sucks for the 
above bed, you may cover it on nights, and in bad weather 
with mats, fixing hoops, long ſticks, or poles, uch: ways 
a-croſs, and over theſe draw the mats. 
Sprinkle them with water en if * moderate ſhopers 
of rain do not fall. | 


; ' Tranſplant Cabbages, 1 a 
ur Kally ſugar-loaf. cabbages, and other cabbage- lants, 
ſhould be land this . where they en: 
If your plants are pretty ſtrong, they may, if mild o 
20 weather, be planted out the beginning of the month; but 
* if they are weakly, or much cut by the froſt, do not = 
8 before the end of this month, or beginning of 
arc . F 
Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe .plants, in an. 
open ſituation, and let ſome rotten dung be dug in. Put in 
the plants in rows, two feet and an half ane and N 
el the ſame diſtance between the rows. 


ws Ow. E 


— 


nd 57 | | 
en „ Saw Cabbages and Savoye. BY „ 
ng So a little i A about the middle or latter end . 


| of the month, for autumn. uſe. Theſe will ſucceed the 
11 early plants, for they will be iis to cut in Augutt and Sep- 
nd, tember. . 
les, But if the winter has been ſevere, and deſtroyed many. of | 
re- _ 2 5 which were ſown Ay Auguſt to — che winter 


mon radiſh-ſe 
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for an early crop, it will, in that caſe, be proper to ſow 

ſome of the early ſeed, as ſoon in the month as the weather 

will permit; and, if forwarded by ſowing them in a flight 
hot-bed, it would-be a great advantage. 

_ __ Savoy-lſeed may be ſown, for the firſt time, about the end 

of this month. 

Thoſe which are from now will be ready i in September, 
and they will be ſinely cabbaged by October, and will con- 
tinue good till the end of November. 

Cabbages and ſavoys for ſeed, may be planted- this month, 
5f not done before. 

Take up the plants in a dry day, and hang them u 

a dry pack, WI ah their heads downwards, for three or 3 
days, to drain the moiſture off; then clear off all the large 
leaves, and plant them three feet aſunder each way; plant 
them ſo * that no part but the crown of che head my 


appear. 
Ce l . ( 


About 50 middle, or towards the latter end of the neces; 
propre a ſmall bed of light rich earth in a warm border, to 

w ſome celery-ſeed in, for an early cro | 

Break the earth very fine, and rake the e ſurface ſmooth z 
ſaw the ſeed therein, but not too thick, and cover it with 
light earth, near a quarter of an inch. | 

But thoſe whe delre to have the plants come in pretty 
forward, ſhould ſow the ſeed in a ſlight hot-bed, covering 
it with glaſſes, or, where theſe are not, with mats, ere 
night; at other times occaſionally. 

The plants for this ſowing come in for uſe in July. 


There ſhould not be many of theſe early ſown plants 


planted out, but only juſt a few to come in before the ge- 
| neral crop; for they will ſoon pipe and! run up for _ 
R adi; ei. | | 


Dig a warm border, the beginning of this month, to 5 
ſome radiſh-ſeed in. Let ſome of the ſhort- to pped radiſh- 


ſeed be ſown now, to ſucceed thoſe of * ſame ſort that | 


were ſown laſt month. 
Dig another Ln at the fame time, and ſow it with ſal- 
they will fucceed the ſhort tops. About 

« fortnight or three weeks after, let ſome more of both ſorts- 
be ſown, that there may be a regular ſupply © of . roots in 
_ POET | 


— 
. 


< Nr L 


* 


You may ſow among the radiſh a ſprinkling of ſpin 
and . the fringe will tome in aſter the 
diſh, and the lettuce the ſpinnage. © 


|  Spinnaye. | 
Sow ſpinnaz Cn the beginning of is PRs if mild 


. let 2 und be got ready for this ſeed, | 
and ſow it thin an ar, 4 ; 


Spinnage- may be Did between rows of cabbages and 
beans, or the like, if ground be ſcarce. The ſmooth ſeeded + 
kind is the beſt to ſow now; and if defired to have a conſtant 
ſupply, let the an be repeated « every fortnight « or three. 
weeks. | 

| | 1 3 : 
About the beginning. of this month, ie wearket f is - 
mild, you may ſow ſeveral . forts of lettace-ſeed, on warm 


borders. The coſs and Sileſia are the beſt kinda to ſow 


now ; you may alſo ſow ſome of the and I 
| lettuces; let the ſeeds be ſown tolerably thick, and rake 
them in "lightly as ſoon as ſown. 

If the weather ſhould be cold at the beginning of the 
month, you may ſow coſs, or other lettuce-ſceds, in a frame, 
and cover them occaſionall , obſerving that when of due fize 
they are to be tranſpl in the full ground. 


ut, in order to have a few come in protey forwand foe 


_— lanting, there may be a little green coſs ſown on 4 
e hot-bed,. which will be ready to tranſplant a fort- 
night ſooner than thoſe in the A ground. | 
night green coſs lettuce is the hardeſt, and comes in n fooneſt 
for uſe, and is the beſt ſort to ſow early. ne | 
Lettuees which have ſtood the winter in warm 
or in frames, ſhould, about the end of this . 


=» 


thinned out where they ſtand tos eloſe; they ſhould bs 


thinned regularly, leaving them a foot diftant each way z 
fot they will require ſo much room to grow to their full 
ſize; the plants which are drawn out, ſhould be planted i in 
— TE nag N a foot diſtant every way, 


| Carrots. and Parſutps.. E 


8 Prepare * ground about the middle, or latter end of 
this month, to o carrots and par 


Theſe roots grow largeſt in light ground, and the farther 


from trees the | etter ; for they thrive” beſt in ee 


poſure. Let the ground 10 N one full ſpade 3 


8 3 3 
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leaſt, and a ſhoveling; let the clods be well broken, and 
the ſurface even. —© 


"Sow the ſeed in a dry, calm day, with an even hand, | 


each on ſeparate pieces, and not too thick; as ſoon as ſown, 


tread . them even in with the feet, pretty cloſe together; 


en Take the ground. 


plant carrots, parſneps, . and' hrs i, ſeed, let them: be 
planed i in rows: two * aſunder. 


1 4 
© lads 


This bx now the time to ſow beets, both oft the 1d, Tre! 
and white kind. 
Beet - ſeed being pretty large, it will in onthe chat it may 
be roperly — be beſt to ſow it in drills. 
The.manner of ſowing. it is to draw With à hoe, drills 


* an inch deep, and ten or twelve inches 22 4 J fow 


the ſeed, in the drills thinly, and draw the earth over it 
N an inch thick. 
The red and white ſort muſt bs ſom ane, for i it 13. 


de root of the red ſort that is only uſed, and the leaves of 
dhe white and green kinds. 


But if you do not chuſe to fow the fred s in drills, it mould 
be ſown in a piece of ground, ' whoſe. ſurface lies pretty 


rough; then tread; it Ir — and rake it with a large rake; 
che led may be buri t Ways —_— not Sonny 
8 method. 


* SES, ral, C55 Ra 


About the middle, or latter end of this 1 u may 
net ſome ground ready for ſowing onions and leeks. - 
. Chooſe. a piece for each Where the, ground is, good, and 


not too wet; and, if you dig ſome good rotten dung in, it 
Mill be cf great advantage to the plants. Sew theſe. ſeeds 
ae equally as rann and each ſort ſeparate, ane ae 


. m in. | : 
There may be a thin, Grinkling of. leck-ſoed 7 with 
"the onions, the onions being generally at their full th 
and drawn off in the beginning of Auguſt; the leck will 
then have full ſcope, and grow to large ſiae. 


But when — n intended to ſow: lecks; in 5 be 


ö aſterwards tranſplanted into another ſpot, they ſhould be 
ſowyn ſeparately, grey N beds about; four. feet 


broad, 


The plants are e fit mh tranſplant in June avd 


> "ug vo = a 


dra 


Lex this be 


i 
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In ſowing .onions and lecks, let the ſame. rule be ob- 
guad. PONG of 75 rected in March; that i is, N regard to 


the neceſſity of treading and not treadin Ng in the ſeed, 5 
of the neceſſity in ne _ of diving the 5 256+ 
into beds, dee. te 4 7 LN 

n * Tix (+ 70 Kals. e 


Dig ar 7 qorory of round che beginning 47 this oath 


for a crop of 


them fix 770 diſtant 1 in the row. FF 

78 Iſo plant any of che ſmaller kinds of beans; if. 
a ibes.. The mazagan is à ſmall but ſweet 
hegn, 4 a great hearer, l. "i be Nen nau, er 


in the erden, or in the fic 


* 


| | * * ; 3 r 125 * is. x 8 \ . 
Sow... 2 principal, crop of peas the 1 Wenn of this 
be in an © ece of ground. If you intend to 


ſow 45 and other lar ge . peas u ſhould. 
e three — a alf a under; bur 


if you 1 to ſet ſticks for theſe large kinds of ene o 
un Ups; You wy draw / drills four feet. aſunder, to i 


m in „ ad 
a e other Call kinds of peas . 
in drills a yard e z, and if Ne. eren to place ſticks . 
for them; to run upon, a allow . 55 in between the rows. 


Beans and which are up, and advanced any conſider- 


able height, ould . ea drawn” up, to their 1" 


r foe ag! "1k r 


| le el Whoa Sallafy, end — 8 
The latter end of the month; you may ee bee, 


- 


| ſalſafy, and Hamburgh parſley. 


Thee: plants ae in Tome families much efteemed for 
their roots, wiel are the” vol 18 of thoſe (pn! which | 


are eaten. 


The un Fl zund,. in the manner 

Ga id e dra "are aſt 6p 'and PE * 

alone ot with meat, like young carrots, &. 15 
* "Theſe Ate. t for ey from July till March. 3 


PE „ „ 
* * 
N 8 
- 
1 o 


indſor and Sandwich, and other 
large beans, are the propereſt to plant at this ſeaſon. Plant 
theſe large beans in rows a, full yard. aſunder, and Plaut 


Hi by 5 8 e for. He where = the g Bot? is cb. ad in 
6 . 


— 


* 


* 
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an open fituation. Sow the ſeed thin and ſeparate 
ſpots, and rake them in equally. der 


Burage, Burnet, Loveage, Angelica, Se. 


You may ſow burage, burnet, clary, and mablgolds,: 
about the middle, or any time- of this month, when the 
weather is open. 

Angelica, loveage, and cats, may alſo be ſown at the 
fame time. 

But the angelica and loveage grow more certainly when 
| own in autumn; that is, in ” Auguſt |, or September; then 
- they will not fail to come up in the ff pring ; but, if fown 


in the ſpring, they are apt to come up hin and  Kragghng, 


Theſe plants thrive beſt in moiſt ground. 


Sow the above ſeeds thin, and x fort * 0 
mall oe: and rake them in evenly. * 


| Thyme, Marjoram, Savory, and Hoy. Fe 
"Thyme, marjoram, hyſſop, and ſa may be ſown 


about the latter end of this — Let theſe be Wan on 4 
Warm x ſpot of light rich ground, and where it is not wet. 


* 


_ Parſhy, Coriander, and Cherwil. { : 

Farſſey, coriander, and chervil, may be fork time 
cis month, when the weather is W. Draw an ſhal-. 
| low4rills, and fow che feeds in thin, and cover thein rather 
. inch vid mould, 1 


|  Garlick ne Salbe. ts ATA $7 
A en Let 
the beds be four feet wide, and plant the. roots in rows: 
length-wiſe in the beds; nine inches ſhould be allowed 
between the rows: the roots ſhould be planted fix inches 
diſtant from each other in the row, and three” inclies 


de 
at wi «W, w 


drawn with a hoe. vil Sow "2 A gh 0 
| Pacageas, f ane 
— Potatoes may ay he plated about the Ft or taker en, 
is month, n weather. 


| Fiete roots are pro en by pai ig their roots either 
whole, or in pieces. YE wil | to procure tolera 
* roots, and divide, or cut aach Into * three, r 


-» 
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7 
more pieces, minding chat every piece be furniſhed with one, 
or two buds, or eyes. 

They are to be planted in rows, eighteen inches or two 
feet aſunder; and let them be a foot or fifteew inches diſtant 
from each other in the row, and plant them about five or 
ſtx inches deep. 5 

Potatoes may be planted as you dig or plough the ground, 8 
by placing them in the trenches or furrows, allowing them 

- the diſtances above- mentioned; or they may be planted with 
a dibble, after the ground is dug. But for the particular 


method of planting theſe roots, ſee the Ts; N 285 32 
March. 8 


| Herſe- Radi. wrote 2 i 
This root is propa by planting or eu of 
the old roots ; Tr TD SY 
. method is this : the ground muſt be or trenched. 
at leaſt fifteen inches deep; and if the ground is quite light, 
ſo as it will in digging readily fall to pieces, you may plant 
the ſets as you proceed in digging the ground; that is, open 
a trench at one end, fifteen inches wide, and one good pale 
deep, and one | ſhoveling ; ; then either get ſome knotty ro, 
nes 5 cut them into pieces, about an inch or two in lerigth, 
obſerving that each piece be - ů 
or buds; or if you can ure tops or crowns enough, it 
will till be better. Th may be cut from the d of | 
ſmall off-ſets, which ariſe from' the ſides of the main root, 
and alſo from: the tops of he cid roots, when pon take cb x 
r 8 x 
ſhe off-ſets and . — oy cut oF about tan: 
inches long, e top of each intire. 
o 
. or ſtick: them with the-erowns upwards in the earth, 
in a row ale the bottom of the trench, at ſix inches diſ- 
tance; then dig the ne "ſam depth, 
the earth into the firſt trench, over'the-plants ; 2 
then mark out another trench, as pare 


o „ 8 
R 


top into the trench; place the roots- u that, am 
cover them hoe, and to en NN ; 4 
But, as above hinted, if the pr nd be ſtiff, or is not 2 
uite Tighs and mellow, "fo as K u read _— 


». It will be better firſt to trench the ground as abore, 
then- to 422 the ſets OT a e in the follow- 
4 


— 
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The ground being trenched, and laid level, range your 
line; and then, having a long dibble, make holes, about 
fifteew inches deep, and be careful to make them all of an 
equal depth; which you may readily do, by making a mark 
upon the dibble, -fifteen inches from the lower end, ſo 
"thruſting it always down to that mark, making the holes ſix: 
inches afunder, dropping, as you go on, one ſet or cutting: 
in each hole, taking care to fill or cloſe the holes up pro- 
perly with the earth. _ L ee ee e 

Buy practiſing either of the above methods of planting 
| haeſe-radil, -the ot: will be long, perfectly ſtraight, large 
and ſmooth. . | 2 | T 

When the whole 1s planted, the ground may then be 
ſown with 28 which will come off time enough to 
give the radiſſi room to grow; for theſe, will not come 
up till the beginning or e of May, when the ſpinnage 
will be moſtly all gathered. - 4k 52 es 1 A 
_, "They muſt be kept clean from weeds ; for about a month. 
or fix weeks after that, the leaves will cover the ground, and 


prevent the growth of weeds. 8 8 | i; 
In the autumn, after planting, that is, about Michael- 


mas, you may begin to 1 * ſome of the roots for uſe; 
E 


but it will be adviſeable to the principal part ſtand to 
have another ſummer's growth, When they will be very fine 


; and. large. EL 19 Io. AE £59, e bh 38 FIR © 
When you take up theſe roots, it ſhould, be dene regu- 


root; then, with 7 knife, cut the root off level .cloſe to. 


where it proceeds from. 


theſe yield a ly of fine roots the. ſycceeding year; and 
th __— the old ſtool remaining pro: 
another ſupply the year after ; and. ſo, if permitted to ftand, 


continue as often as the produce is zered, to produce ; 
a freſh ſupply: the ſucceeding ſeaſon; . and in that manner 


continue producing a full crop of fine roots for many years. 
But care muſt be taken when taking up the roots, always 


- to clear the ſtool from all ſtraggling or ſmall roots uhat- 


wüde this noa. 
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RUNIN G of | notirines;:; and apricdts; 
ſhould be forwarded as much as poſſible this month. 
before the bloſſom-buds are far advanced. | When the -buda.” 
of theſe trees are much ſwelled before they are pruned -;-o 
nailed, many of them will be Jens. pap rubbed:off 1 in 
performing that work. b 
Examine theſe trees well; and cut away all much parts « as- 
are uſeleſs : that is, ſuch as have advanced a conſiderable 
length, and 8 no young ſhoots, nor ſupport branches 
that dof ©: 
Tube beſt of the laß year's ſhoots, mult be left at dae wt 
equal diſtances, in every part where poſſible; for theſe beat 


che fruit to be expected next ſummer, Five or. ſix inches 
aſunder is a proper diſtance. | They muſt be ſhortened, nat | 


according to its ſtrengtn. 5 
Shoots of a vigorous growth. ſhould be ſhortened bue 


little; that is, > ny m — a off about one fourth af its ori- 
2 moderate growth ſhould be ſhort- | 


ginal length: 

ened more in Proportſon; that is, cut off about one third, 
for inſtance, aAhootiof eighteen inches may be ſhortened to 
twelve, or thereabouwts'; and obſerve the ſame i e 
according te the different lengths of the ſhoots; - 


Nail fie flioots or branches ſtraight, and claſe to the wall, 


at the diſtance of five or ſix inches from each other. 


For the more -particular method of pruning theſe trees, | | 
fee the work of the Fruit Garden, in January. bes, 


And for the method of pruning and ordering young ee 
of theſe ſorts, (that is, ſuch as arè one, two, and three years 
old, from the buddin "Be ſee the pho of the Fruit un, 


1 4 8 


ee ehe, ipdary » Plains, and cherries againſt walls 
er on eſpahers ; 3 447 i if mo 1 * es ol ow be. 
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In pruning theſe trees, obſerve, as directed laſt month, 
that the prove RE, ſhould be trained 2000 and 

rait a the wall, or eſpalier, not ſhortening their ends 
but ſtill continue — — each at full — and laying 
them about ſix inches Wander, . . 
In the next place, obſerve for one thing, that if the 
branches be any where much crowded, (that is, if the 
bearing, or principal branches, lie cloſer than five or ſix 


inches from one another) ſome ſhould be taken out; ob- 


ſerving in this caſe, to take off ſuch as are worſt ſituated, 
and particularly ſuch as appear to be the moſt unlikely to 
bear, by being either too old, or, at leaſt, not well fur- 
niſhed with fruit-ſpurs and ſtuds, as mentioned laſt month, 
or not ſupporting branches furniſhed. with ſuch ſpurs. Such, 
I ſay, where the trees are crowded on the — ſhould 
now be thinned out. Likewiſe obſerve, that when you 
want to make room in any particular part of the tree, to 
train more regularly one or more branches, which are evi- 
dently well adapted for bearing ; room muſt be made for 
2 cutting out ſuch old or barren branches as above 
deſcribed. | 2 
If the branches in general have been laid too cloſe, let 
. ſome of the worſt, as above directed, be here and there 
taken out. OT, | 
When any old or large branches are to be taken out, let 
them be cut off cloſe to the place from whence they ariſe, 
or to any convenient branch 1 ſupport, and which 
you ſhall think convenient to leave; for in cutting off old 
or young branches, never leave any ſtump, PETRI 
After taking out any large branches, let ſuch of: thoſe 
which remain near that part, be unnailed, &c. in order ta 
be brought higher or lower, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, to 
train them all at equal diſtances ; or when there are ſeveral 
large branches to be taken out in different parts, the whole 
tree ſhould be unnailed; then you can readily train the 
whole in exact order. „e wary) 1 5 
Next, let it be obſeryed, that where es of wood 1s 
wanting, leave ſome of the beſt fituated of aſt ſundner's 
ſhoots, ſuch as directed to be left in the fummer pruning, - 
to fill up the vacancies. Where the laſt year's ſhoots arg 
not wanted for the above purpoſe, let every one that is more 
than two or-three inches lang, be cut off cloſe to the place 
ſrem whence they proceed, ng no ſpurs but what are 
ne turally produced. The proper fruzt-ſpurs are ſuch as 


4 
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were deſcribed laſt month, being produced on the ſides of 
the branches, and are from about half an inch to two or 
three in length, 

Obſerve, that all ſuch. fruit-Ipurs, | which are more thare 
three or four inches long, and particularly thoſe which ad- 


vance in a foreright direction, ſhould be diſplaced, taking 

them off cloſe. | 
The ſhoots or branches, of theſe trees, muſt not be ſhort- 

ened, but left at full length: in that manner let each bo 


trained cloſe, and even to the wall, &c. at fix inches di- 
Kance from each other. 


For the 1 mn of youn trees of theſe forts, fee the 
Wk LETT t Garden, in N 


Prune Nraudard Fruit-trees. 


+ Standard fruit-trees, in the orchard or foe Mo as be 
pruned any time this month; obſerviny er theſe 
trees all dead wood, and ſuck v rot as do not * | 
promiſe to bear well. and crowd a Merge and verry fach ass 
W in a rambling manner acroſs the others. Where tlie 
ranches in general are crowded, let ſome be cnt away in 
regular manner, fo that the principal branches may fand 
clear of each other. Take Care that all the I as 
cleared from moſs, if there be any on them. 


Praun: Vines. | 3. 


Vines 6 now, but the ſooner that * 133 
done the better. In pruning of vines, obſerve to cnt out 
eee e mae room; for the bexgittg 
W g 
The laſt s ſhoots are rly the bearin wood: 1 
that is, By ek uce ſhoots the enfaing ſummer, ST chess 
re bear fruit the A 2 8 therefore be 
taken to leave a upply of the of the laſt 
| 8 ſhoots incor part of th re the tree ; 1 care alway 
© to have a on oun oming u 
from and Rather the IR bo of the de wal. 4. | 

Leave the branches or ſhoots in general at equal diſtances, . 
at SEED eight or nine inches, from each other. "7 
| ates "rk mult be ſhortened according to its oo | 
7 to three, four, or five eyes long; and let the cut be 
made ſloping about an inch above and behind the eye. 7 2 

Let every branch and ſhoot be trained ftrait and cloſe to 
the wall, &c. at equal diſtances from each other, none 
cloſer than the dibances above mentioned. 5 | 


— 
* 
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But for the particular method of the winter ordering theſe 
trees, ſee the 18 of March and November. | 1 


* 
91 14 


Prune Goofoerry and Currant-tres. 


- Gooſberries and cutrants ſhould be pruned. now, if that 
work was omitted in the former month. In pruning theſe 
ſhrubs, obſerve to cut away all ill growing branches ; that 
W - 2 as grow acroſs, or advance i in a raggling manner 
from the reſt, 

- Where the branches in general ſtand, ſo cloſe as to Inter- 
2 with each other, let them be thinned out to 
equal diſtances, ſo that every branch may ſtand A of 
| "the other. Leave the branches, in general, ſeven or eight 
inches from each other at leaſt. 

Let theſe ſhrubs be always trained with one tem, at leaſt 
a foot from the ground, as directed the former path.” 

.., Goolberry and currant-trees may be planted any time in 
- month, where required. Seven or eight feet aſunder 
| 1 , Proper TAG, Ta they ſhould never be Planten 
5 Nat, the method of propagating theſe, bee the Fs of the 


in Jt or ſome. othef of * winter and Prins 
aptly | 


5 eee 


IE | Raſpberries, where they remain unpruned, ſhould, if 
poſſible, be pruned this month, In pruning raſpberries, 

1 clear away all the old or dead wood which bote 
fant aſt year „and ta leaye three of the ſtrongeſt of, the 

21 72 year's N Randing on each root, to bear fruit the 
next ſummer: all above that number, on- every root, mult 
E; cut away cloſe to the ſurface of ap ground, and all 

ling ſhoats mult alſo be taken awa | 

Lach of the ſhoots which are left als be ſhortened. 
3 2 to cut off about one third or one fourth of their 


| boom 8 of each root may be afterwards plaited to- | 
el for by that method they 92 one another, ſo as 
not to be borne down in ſummer, 

naing, or violent winds, 

When you haye finiſhed pruning, dig the ground bene. 


* 


. Aci a 


the weight of Jrany 


the plants; obſerving, as you dig, to clear away all ſtra 
| OE, roots, and leaving none but ſuch as. e to 


e 


f 


3 


, + 4 


New . olantaiions of raſpberries may be made this month a 
where wanted. Let them be planted in rows, four . 
aſunder, and let the N * A ot e © from « 


cher n Nn, a 1 
| b „ei N ieee 


Strawberries ſhould now be cleaned, oP have bel. 
| ſpring 8 Firſt pull or cut off all the ſtrings or run 


* 
* 


lants, and clear the bed from weeds and 
litter of every ſort; then looſen the ground Wale and 
about the plants, and at the ſame time add a tle, freſh 
earth between the rows, and cloſe round every plant: this 
will ſtrengthen them, and make the plants, flower 98 
and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may be planted ne now; but t the beſt time is, in 
Auguſt, or the beginning of September; then they hear 
fruit the ſummer 718 not but thoſe planted now wat 
take root freely, hut will not __ any fruit to ſignify til 
the next year. 8 

Prepare for weck p lane a piece 5 good gro round, te, ; 
the better, 4 me good rotten dung * — 8 

Divide e ground into heds four. feet wide, 1 "= 
at leaſt eighteen inches wide between them. Plant + 4 
ſtrawberries of the ſcarlet kind in rows, one foot three 
inches aſunder, and allow the ſame diſtance between Pant. 
and plant in the rows. | 

But the large kind of ſtrawberries, ſuch a8 3 zutboy, 
Chili, &c. ne be l eighteen, inches nt * 
Wa | 
The Alpi. or prolific. firawberry, ſhould- likewiſe be 
planted fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant every way, that 
there may be room for their runners to ſpread and take root; 
this kind of ſtrawberry being different in its manner of 
bearing, from the others; 25 the runners which they ſend 
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forth in ſummer, take root at every joint, and each of Os 


joints produce bloſſoms, and ripe fruit, the ſame ſeaſo 
theſe runners often yield the he eſt and faireſt fruit, w ich : 
are 3 in their utmoſt perfection in Auguſt ang. 
tember 
* this b commonly begins to bear in Jane, 
with the other ſorts, and continues bearing from that time 
till November, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, e the. 
Weather continues open till that time. 
II 1a. have dankee u 


— 


A 
* 
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' raiſed a little every day, when the weather is any thing 
. favourable, to admit 2 to them, and let the . 


moderate watering every other day. 4 | 
If the heat of the beds fall off much, you ſhould renew it, 
by applying a lining of hot dung to one or both filles of the 
bed, as you fee it neceſſary. Cover the glaſſes every night 
with mats, or other covering. A 5 


Planting Fruit. . 


| Fruit-trees of all ſorts may be planted any time this 


month, when the weather is open. 
Let every kind be planted at proper diſtances, ſo that 
they may have room to grow without interfering with each 
other, in the ſpace of a few years, which is often the cafe 
in many gardens,  _ OY 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, ſhould never be planted 
cloſer than fifteen feet from each other, and not- more than 
ſixteen feet aſunder. x 6 4 
Apples and pears, for walls or eſpaliers, ſhould be plan 
when feet aſunder, but every wil not be too 5 : 
and ſome 105,40 plant apple and pear-trees twenty-five feet 
aſunder ; but twenty feet, at moſt, will do tolerably well. 
But plum and cherry- trees need not be planted more 475 
fifteen or fixteen feet aſunder; but eighteen feet, at moſt, is 
a ſufficient diſtance, ; 158 8 
The above diſtances appear a great way when the trees are 
firſt planted ; but in ſeven years time, the advantage in al- 
lowing them proper room, will appear. 
For the. particular foi] and fituation proper. for the dif- 
ferent kinds, ſee the work of the Fruit Garden in November. 
Standard fruit-trees ſhould be allowed full thirty feet di- 
ſtance, and let none be planted cloſer than that in a garden. 
If an orchard is to be planted, let the trees be thirty feet 
diſtant from each other, at leaſt, every way. «© ** 
The rule which we adviſe, is to plant ſtandard a 
and at thirty or thirty-five feet diftance every way; and 
ſtan cherries and plums twenty-five feet apart; and 
quinces and medlars twenty feet. E398 
Walnuts and chen planted thirty-five or forty 
i feet apart. v7 CLF | | 
. Filberts and almonds to be ſet fifteen feet aſunder. 
Maulberry- trees twenty-five feet diſtance. ©  — . 
In planting fruit-trees of any kind, let care be taken that 
' they are not planted too deep, for that is a more material 


* 7 1 
* 1 
: 
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article than many gardeners imagine. Open for each tree a 
hole, wide'enough to receive the roots freely, without pref- - 
ſing againſt the fides, Then, having the trees ready, let the 

ends of their roots be pruned, and cut off ſych roots as are 
broken'or biulfad; then ſer the tree in the hole, and fee that 
all the roots ſpread freely as they ſhould do. 

Break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the | 
roots, and ſhake the tree gently, as thi ah may fall in 


_ Cloſe between the roots and fibres; when the earth 1 1s all ing 


wead the ſurface gently, to fix the tree properly. 


© Support all new Planted Trees, > 
* all new lanted ſtandard trees with ſtakes, as | 
2 Ae that they may not be rocked . 
. bat Eg ARON 
For pro g —_ 
and 


cheſnut, walnut, almo filbert-trees,.. ſee the F ruit- 
garden and Nurſery in November. 


Dwarf trees mult alſo be ſecured from the power of the 


5 7 3 — 


7 
1 ; 
* 7 


wind, by faſtening them to the wall; and, apollo faſten 


them to the rails. 


 Drelng Failure rn 8 
Let all the fruit-tree borders be neatly dug, when AT 
have finiſhed'pruning and 1 If they have been du 
before, let the ſurface be looſened where it has been — 
in doing the neceſſary work about the trees. 
This will be of fervice to the trees, as the borders will 


appear clean and neat, and they will be ready to or 
plant with what you think neceſſarx. TE, 


-_ Grafting. WIE 
Grafting may by begun about the latter — of the wh. 
if mild as rr Plums, pears, and cherries, may then be 
grafted ; 8 may alſo graft apples. For the method of 
. fs N AGE PR lp pe x 28 
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The Pleaſure, or Db Garden. | 


| Tender Annual Flowers. | 
BOUT the middle, or towards the latter end er this 
month, it will be time to beg n nhl. 


bee of the mare curious kinds 


—— 
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The choiceſt kinds are, the double balſ- 778 
and tricolars ; the globe amaranthus, 2 . 
mond ficoides, or i lant, egg - plant, and A aſters : 
| All. theſe require the afliſtance of =. hot-bed. to bring them 
forward, in order that they may blow early, jane. in e 
tolerable perfection. 

Therefore, about the middle of this month, provide oe 
new horſe-dugg, and let it be thrown up in a heap ; and. 
in cig eight or ten days, it will be i in good condition, to make, 

e be 

N he ded be made about two feet and an half thick of 

— 4 making the top level, and then ſet on the frame and 


n When. the burning best. of the bed is 8 os dane the 
earth; obſerving that, for this uſe, it muſt be rich, light, 
and perfectiy dry, and muſt be broken pretty ſmall, by — 
bing it between: the hands; the depth of earth on the bed 

be about ſive or fix inches, N the ſurface level; 
and ſmooth. 
{ The. ſeed-muſt then be ſown on the ſurface, oblervicy toy 
ſow each ſort ſeparate, and cover them about a quatter of 
an inch deep, with light earth, that hath been fifted ; or 
you may draw ſome ſhallow drills from the back to the front 
1 the bed, and ſow the ſeeds therein, and cover them as. 

ve. 

When the plants pear, admit freſh air to wem e 

day, when the weather is any thing mild; and let 2 


have, now and then, little ſprinklings of water. Mind 7 | 


cover the glaſs every night with a mat. 


The further management of theſe plants may be' en 10 | 


the work of the Pleaſure Garden i in March. 
l Sow 155 weel Stocks. 2 : | 


EY 


The ten-week ſtock is a pretty annual : none make a 2 more. 
dr: (8 appearance in the borders or champs, and it con- 


tinues a long time in bloom. It is now time, towards the 


latter end of this month, to ſow a little of the ſeed, ta raiſe 


a few plants to blow early i in the ſummer. hell 
This ſeed may either be'ſown in a flight or in 
a warm border, or bed of natural earth, for the plants are 


tolerable ae but by ſowing the ſeed. at this time in a 


erate hot-bed, it wail 3 the plants, on much far- 


wander, and the . will be 2 — earlier, 92 three 


weeks or a month, than thoſe fown at the, e in he 
A . | 


- 
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> But where à hot-bed cannot be readily procured, then 
in the Iaſt week in this month, let a ſmall ſpot of a warm 
border be neatly dug, and there mark out a bed about three 
ſeet broad; ſow the ſeed tolerably thick on the ſurface, and - 
rake it in neatly, then arch the bed over with hoops, and 
cover them with mats Very night, and in bad weather. 
But if the above bed of — earth could be covered 
Voith a frame and glaſs, or with We it would be ® 
great advantage to the plants. 

When the plants have been np about a month or fix 
weeks, they ſhould be tranſſ N where they are to remain. 
But if your plants f#and thick in; the ſeed- bed, ſome id 

them, when they have 155 n up about three weeks, may 
pricked out, either i in a, ſlig bt ab bel, which will Ka 
them, or upon a warm 9— of three inches diſtance; and 


when they have 4 month, they ſhould be e * 


— + 0 8 0 h 40 


h Henkel Plniths fend e ona N 
About the end of this month, if the weather be mild and - 
dry, you may ſow many ſorts of annual flower«ſeeds in 
borders, and other parts of the pleaſure-gatden, ; 
- The ſorts praper to, 7 BY time, are lark: ſpur and 
rn e lupines ; Heeet-ſc cente a rut ies 

a6; CORP Y L n - 1 ö 22951 : 
ls, catchily, enus-na Wort, dwar | 
7 Df PI Need. cont 


Fang 3.1 iental-mallow,, lavetera, 


fg n bea, aug be the pla - oY 

e a 4 * 

intend the plants ſhall flower; 1 . 900 5 ers 6-42 0 
ed, for theſe ſorts will not ſucc well by. that . = 


The following is the beſt method of treating 9 7 : 3 
Dig with a trowel ſome ſmall patches, 2 due a "i 
each patch being eight or nine inches over, b 3 

earth well, arid making the ſurface Sven; draw n little d arc 4 

of the top to one fide, then ſow: the ſced thin, and Cover it "of 

with the earth. that: was drawn off, HRS to cover the, | 

| ſmalleſt. ſeed near half au inch; but the ſwee and ſuch, 
like large feed,” muſt he-covered an inch dep. YE 2. 

When, the. plants have been come babe. e. os they. : | 

regularly thuaned ;), 
growth, 


foal Shears i they ſtand too thick, be 
| bling: to allow every kind, eccording / to its 
"Tor room to. grow. 


or e oe Teen dene det, ine t | 
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the oriental mallow, and lavetera, not more than two or 


three ; the lupines, four or five in a pateh; the convol- 
vulus, or * peas, the ſame number ; the reſt * be 


left thicker | 
Plant hardy en Flowering — 


Now you may plant, where wanted, moſt ſorts of hardy 


 fibrous-rooted flowering-plants ; ſuch as as poly yanthuſes, prim- 
roſes, London pride, * double-daifies, 2 
momile, thrift, tianella, 8 and ſaxifrage. 


Plant alſo roſe- cam pion, rockets, campanula, catchfly, | 


fearlet-lychni: 85 double. Neverfew, batchelors- button, carna- 
tions, pinks, fvect-williams, columbines, Canterbury- 
delle, monks-hood, Greek - valerian, tree primroſe, fox-glove, 
olden- rod, nial aſters, perennial ſun-flower, holly. 
ocks, Fren honey-ſuckles, and many others. 
Ain plantin the above, or any other ſorts, obſerve to mix 
regularly, ſo as there may be a variety of colours, as 


Same of flowers in every part during 


flowering ſeaſon. 
Dre the and Plante. 


Now dreſs the auticula plants in, pots, and add Ring $4 | 


eanh to them, provided it was not done the later end of 


he done in the manner directed laſt 


| month, and © and the "ole is now done the better. 
The choice kinds of auriculas in pots muſt now be treated 
Cl more Lords mag care, for their flower-buds will 
n erefore, the plants ſhould be de- 
ended from and cold heavy Ln Se 


A 
een E 


S — fown any time in 


this month; they will grow , and the plants from 
this fowing will riſe well. The Teeds may be ſown in a 
warm ſpot in the common ground, _ in boxes or pots 
filled with light rich earth ; but the pots or boxes + are for 


that uſe' by ſome people preferred, þ uſe th can be 


readily fituations, as the ſeaſon may 


kicks ſeeds ſt be 0 4, nh Sete 
with light earth, r of an inch 5 | 


i mURiw»Hy fo . 


* Aa. be ald and 45 ring of mats, canvas, or 
dry day, the W muſt be en- 


1-344 f IJ 
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aca the be b e -wett ε¹νν,,a fom north- | 
erly winds, and open to the morning and mid-day ſun ; 2 
r by pode Hs they muſt be removed to a | 
more ſhady 
In June Zang will be fit to trandplait ; for which 6 the 
wack od elves Garden in that month,” _ 


Tranſplant Carnation Plants. \ | 


| Tranſplant the carnation plants, which were raiſed laſt 
year from layers, into the pots where you intend them to 
remain to blow); let this be done about che latter end of 
the month, which will be time enough. 

Fill, for that purpoſe, ' ſome . with Light rich earth, 
then take up the plants, with aff earth as will readil 
hang about their Mtb: ſet one p if in che middle of 
pot, and eloſe the earth well n. body of the plants, 

ing them immediately a moderate watering, which will 

Vin, l b e fe e . in & well 

When 18 planted, } ob baden 
ſheltered ara recs winds, og | 
Teile, Bs, We,” Ie 16 2 1 805 5 
e e a | 
and ranunculuſes, from fraſt and exceſſive rains; the beds 
wherein the fineſt of theſe flower - roots are planted, 
now, if not done beſore, be arched over with hoops; : 
in froſty, or extremely wet weather, let mats or canvas be 

wn over them | 

This ſhould not now. be omitted 1 pariclaty the buds 
wherein ha choiceſ Kinds ate plated: Mi 

. . Dre/s the Rorders, n toe: „ ei og: 

or: , artioe+ beds cad pri _ 8 
rou eared m every 0 ter 3 
er dad n U er eg is agreeable” at all 
times, but more particularly at t 2 — 
ers and plants of-moſt kinds are to puſh. 

. Therefore, let the ſurface of aud border be 
lis ghtly and carefully Jaoſenct with —— in a dry day, and 
let them toe tea raked; which will give an alv of — 
_ neſs to the ſurface, and the whole will a appear neat and very 

pleaſing to the eye, a wa be xvell-gorth the labour.” 

Prune Flowering-fhrabs. 8 
pruning r and * where 


it, 


- 


2 want 
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3 cer work 


of t bes 48 are one. all of grow mg 


and whe 
Sling, - tet \A be ſhortened, or cut off e oe, as you ſh 
it neceffiry and kkewiſe; Where the- Bratjckdy of dif- 
Ferent.ſhrubs i interfere or run into each other, let. them be- 
ent ſhorter,” fo that every mrub may ſtand ſingly and clear 
one of another; hed all chr ditteren fhrubs Gilt News em- 
ſelves diſtinctly and to the beſt, advantage-— 
When the ſhrubs are pruned let oe pere . 
away, and then let tlie round be neat! ings | 
= _ About all the plants, ob 8818 to tale oat all 
tom the roots: nothin ks bettet in a Harden than to 
4 8 the ground neat an f a an freſh between f lowering -ſhubs and 
' evergr ens. x 7 * . : MH: NAP 19 : 12 2 ee 431 5 
88 to 11 . Plants | A hive. panke 2 8 Aten San! 
Moſt forts of fowering-ſhrabs may now be ſafely temoyel 
any time in this month when it. is open weather. 
Ae ney-ſuckles,. roſes,., if piræs, Salthærfrutex, : 
__ Ts, double bloſſom cherty, i cube 


1 lian, cherry, and double hawthorn. 8 
A on — 1 —. 


epi; ant Jant blade. fend, ſcorpioni-ſena, 

broom; —— ſumach, eytiſſuſca. wy. 15 8 
many other ſorts:of hardy may now de ſaſely tranſ- 
planted, for moſt — [take root very freely and ſoon 

; ur ears "v0 224914 Sq 2201 21-5490 100 it «70! 


Weather, you may tran e pb pb, as, 
1 52 5 aalen, bollics, | 121. > fats 55 Ruruft Si 
. _ - - . pyracanthas and*arbiitus, with 


en thirds. dad recs; xi tat SLED e 2 We 
tis " Piraions for 1 the warieys "Sorts of Fg 


* In planting and ur e and — 
3 99 G _— dias the moſt 
| eee ee de. madly late, ſuch E af 


ner as that they may be, eafily ſeen from the: 
near where they are planted. They thould, 
_ aloſe ee is commonly. 
be ſuffered, as. they grow up, 2 — 


4342 b 2 ai 7. 
1 27 4 * l s 


mints Den ee r 


tween and 
ackers ariſing | 


But eee the gelder-roſe, ſyringas, laburmums,. 


| «43 © 924% Crug Buergreens.”” $1343 1G *. $i 64 : , 
Abou he mille, o time in this Fun et it 


with Opel, © 'other kinds of ever- 5 


alk or lawn 
ot be W 


for that would deprive you of the eee of A ok : | 


F 


di 
th 
70 


K 
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-When ſhrubs of any kind are to be conveyed to any great 
diſtance, great care ſhould be taken to pack them well ; 
they ſhould be tied in bundles, and their Nols well picked, 


round with ſtraw, and "oy bundle packed up in mats. 5 a6 


FEES ; Mex, Graſs Walks and Lawns: b 
Graſs walks or lawns ſhould be kept bie ak 
Now the ſeaſon for mowing” s to approach, pole and | 
Toll them once or twice every week; a wooden roller is 
to take ap the worm - caſts; and when the graſs is clean and 
free from worm-caſts, it ſhould be rolled with an iron or 
ſtone roller, to make the bottom firm and ſmooth. | 
| The edges of the graſs walks or_lawns, ſhould be all 
neatly cut with an edging- iran about the end of this month, 
hv will be a vaſt addition to _ neatneſs of them. 


Turf. 


Turf may be laid any time this month, where wantei 
either to make new, or mend old work, for it will 
freely with little trouble; obſerving to beat it well, and 


roll it with a heavy roller now and os to 8 it fim 
and even. 


Ns 


is 1 [Lo ka: | Ora e 3 41 n 


ET) 


Keep the dene walks perfectly free from weeds, moſs, 


and Rr of an let them be well rolled once or | 
A in ry weather, 8 


at 107 by Plant Zar. 33437265 121 A 
00 where wanted for edgings to n be 
planted any time in this month; Kill; take root rn | 
time, and there will be no fear of its ſuceeſs; likewiſe, 
where there are gaps in any former planted edgings, let the, 
deficiencies now be made good; for nothing looks worſe + 
in a garden, than ragged box edgiugs by the e the 8 


walks, 


te TITS fee the Flo ; 
for October. | Ga den 
ö Thrift makes a very Ae. and beautiful Se, ir 

Planted properly, and well This may be planted 
. " any time this month ; and, 11 you give it two or three 
fy. YR 07. Jy 3 low. * 


— 


 "s FE vs,” 
* * 4 
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Daiſes and Piat for Edgings. t 
Daiſies and pins make alſo tolerable good edgings, pro- 
vided „* true double kinds; and will oS xy 8 
_ Ins in May and June. + | N 
T heſe ſhould; for that e, be planted ſeparate, about d 
three or four inches aſunder in the row. 3 2 
Thyme, „ winter- ſavory, and lavender, are ſome- N 
— lanted for edgings to borders; but thoſe do not con- - 
| ave long. in ood order: there is nothing makes ſo neat 
and dura 2 box. | J. "45 
n 's POT” * Oh 8 — rn nr nm nr — to 
N / The Nur ſery . 4 en 
) | 4 5 tir 
PiINIS H digging the ground between the rows of all on 
'/ F kinds of — Gals and ſhrubs. | | Wi 
This work ſhould now be compleated as ſoon as poſſible, | 
for it will not only render the ground neat and agreeable to to 
be ſeen, but will be alſo of very great advantage to the on 
growth of the young trees and ſhrubs of every kind. — 
1 ä 00 
. Propagating by Cuttings. » | bra 
Plant cuttings of gooſberries and currants; by which dee 
. method you may propagate the fineſt ſorts in their kinds, yy 
which is far preferable to propagating them by ſuckers. . ol 
The cuttings, for this purpoſe, muſt be of the laſt year's M: 
ſhoots, obſerving to take ſuch as are ſtrong, and let them 
be from about ten or twelve, to fifteen inches in length; 
plant them in rows, not leſs than twelve inches aſunder, 7 
and put each cutting about half way into the ground. dow 
Bruch of theſe trees as are raiſed from cuttings, always mor 
produce remarkable large and well taſted fruit; but the L 
trees raiſed from ſuckers, never produce ſo good fruit, for and 
they are generally but very ſmall, and not well flavoured: abou 
and beſides, are very apt to run much to wood, both at top, plan 
and by ſuckers from their roots. | | e 


Be careful to train theſe” trees always with a fingle ſtem, 
a foot or fifteen inches high, before you form the head. 80 
Plant alfs „ of honey- ſuckles, and other hardy ** 
flowering· mrubs and trees. Tiere are many ſorts that may PPE 


+. 


— 
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to plant moſt kinds + 8 
he cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the former year's growth; 
chooſe ſuch as have ſtrength, and they muſt not be \ſhorter 
than ſix inches, nor longer than twelve. Plant them in a 
ſhady place in rows a foot aſunder, at ſix or eight inches 
diſtant in che row, putting each cutting half way into the 
. Fe; | 10 
. Moſt kind of cuttings which are planted now, will be 
well rooted by next October. e 4 
: Fropagating by Layers. | 
Propagate exotics by layers, this being the beſt ſeaſon 
to la yp mote 1 3nd A of all kinds 8 and 
Make layers alſo of all ſuch hardy ſhrubs and trees as are 
encreaſed by that method; the beſt time to do this is ſome 
time between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas; but where it was 
omitted at that time, it may now be done, and many kinds 
will fill ſucceed. . 

In making layers of any kind of trees or ſhrubs, obſerve 
to dig pry, fr. plant that is to be layed, and as you go 
on bring down the ſhoots or branches regularly, and lay 
them along the ground, faſtening them ſecurely there with 
hooked pegs, and then let all the young ſhoots on each 
branch he neatly layed, and cover them three or four inches 
deep with earth, leaving the top of each three or four 
inches out of the.ground. 1 | 

Moſt kinds of layers which. are now layed, will be 
tolerably well rooted and- fit to be tranſplanted -by next 


Michaelmas. 6 | 
3  Tranſplanting Layers. © Ot 
Take off 1 ſuch trees and ſhrubs as were laid 
N year; that 1s, where it was not done in the former 
month, | „ 
Let the layers, as ſoon as they are taken off, be trimmed 
and planted in rows in an open ſituation; let the rows be 
about eighteen or twenty inches aſunder, and put in the 
e about twelve or fifteen inches from one another in 
e roW. VFW 2 
Sow Plum: tones, &c. to raiſe Stocis. 4 
Sow plum and: e ones Kc. and alſo the kernels 
apples and pears, to raile a ſupply of ſtocks to bud | 
Upon, | SE 8 | 


* 


-. 
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1 They may be ſown any time this month in mild weather, 
but the ſooner the better, obſerving to chooſe a ſpot of per- 
fectly clean and light ground to ſow them in; let them be 
=_ - Town in beds, about inches wide, covering the 
= - ſtones an inch deep with earth, and the kernels half an inch, 


a _ fas cc... a 


Ek plane! this ſo will be f lan 
Phe plants from this ſowing t-to tranſp t next 
| Michaclmas and ſpring. - 
Sowing Seeds of Shrubs and Foam. rl, 20 * 
'Sow likewiſe the ſeeds and berries, &c. of hardy foreſt 
trees and ſhrubs. Theſe muſt be ſown the r ginning of the 4 
month, provided the weather be mild. beds for 
this purpoſe three feet and an half Sar; et the ſeed be 4 
ſcattered or placed thereon as regular as oſlble; and cover 5 
each kind a proper depth with earth; none leſs than half an 
inch, nor any much more than an inch, or an inch And an th. 
Half deep. 
The largeſt ſeed or daes &c. are to be covered about a 
two inches deep. 


Tranſplant F 3 


| - Flowering-ſbrubs of all kinds may be now ſafely tranſ- 
planted — time when the weather is open; and, if the 


weather will permit, this work ſhould: 'be fully compleatel 2 
by the latter end of the month. | Fa 
Pruning and trimming F ht 1 the gra 
Finiſn proving or trimming flowering-ſhrubs where they 
want Ms 7 
In doing this work, obſerve to train the plants with a be! 
ſingle ſtem; and where their heads grow very regular, let for! 
them be reduced to ſome order and form, by cutting out or we 
ſhortening with a knife ſuch ſhoots as may appear RECE inno 
do form a handſome head. ; 
All ſuckers that ariſe from the roots of the ſhrubs'of any 
kind, ſhould alſo, wherever they appear, be taken carefully off; 8 
and the beſt of them may be planted out at proper diſtances, twen 
and they will make plants in two or three years time. f 
Tranſplant hardy F orefi-trees. > . we 
| Tranſplant hardy foreſt-trees where-it is neceſſary to be Ap 
done. All kinds of theſe trees may" de 2 — time be de 


this month. 


7 
le 
d 
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Fruit- trees of any kind may alſo be e and 
there is no time my we lanting ſeaſon in which they will 
ſucceed better, they are tranſplanted ſoon in the. 
month; but kinds of theſe trees may with great ae 
be removed any time in the month when mild weather. | 


Tranſplanting Stocks to bud and graft upon. . * a 
Make new tations of ſtocks to bud and graft the d. 


- ferent kinds of choice fruit u 


Thoſe raiſed from the food, te. . Ja: year, will now: be 
ready for this practice. x 


Let theſe -be planted out as ſoon. in ths month as mw 
weather will permit; plant them in rows thirty inches aſun- 
der, and let them be planted = leaſt fifteen N — 
from one another in the row © 

The above diſtance is to be underſtood of the largeſt planial 
that are to be planted, where they are to remain do be 

rafted ;-but the ſmalleſt plants ſhould be planted out firſt in 
eds of three feet and an half, or four feet wide, planting 
five or fix rows in a bed; they may be planted with à dibble, 
or otherwiſe, to cut out trenches by — ſuch as 18 practiſed 
in planting edgings of box, placing the whole therein five 
or fix inches aſunder, turning the earth in upon neee 

and treading it gently to them. 
When theſe have had one year's growth in the above bind, 
they are to be planted un. they are to een to Are L's 
grafted, en 
Heading down bidded Stocks; ; 


The ſtocks that were. budded the laſt ſummer mould n r IF 
be headed down: let this be done with a ſharp: knife, ob- 
ſerving to cut the head off about four inches above the place 


where the bud was inſerted. See the work * e 2115 
innoculating in June and July. 


' Grafting. „ al 


Grafting may: be be | any time aſter che kficenth or 
twentieth : this month, provided the weather be mil. 


The ſorts proper ta begin with, are 8 plums, and 


cherries; and theſe kinds — ſucc when NNE: 
ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this month, | 


Apples may alſo be grafted at the ſame time, or ma 
be deferred a fortnight lon ene. 


It Mould be oblerred . be done. 


* ; 
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you 2 begin to prepare for it the beginning of this 

The ferſt thing to be done towards that work is to collect 
the grafts; and it muſt be obſerved theſe muſt be young 
ſhoots, ſuch only as were produced laſt year; for thoſe that 
are more than of one year's growth never take well. Theſe 
ſhoots or prafts ſhould be cut from the trees in the firſt or 
Fcond in this month, but do it in mild weather; as 
ſoon as they are cut off lay them in dry earth, in a warm 
border, till the grafting time, and if ſevere weather ſhould 
happen, cover them with litter. | 2 

The reaſon for cutting the grafts ſo ſoon, is, becauſe the 
buds will now begin to ſwell faſt; and, if the prafts were 
not to be cut off in proper time, the buds would be too far 
advanced, and the grafts would by that means not take 
kindly with the ſtock, or, at leaſt, not ſhoot fo freely. 

Before we proceed to the methods of grafting, it will firſt 
be neceflary to mention what ſtocks are proper to graft the 
different kinds of fruit upon ; for inſtance, apples ſhould be 
grafted upon ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the ſame kinds 
of fruit; for the grafts or buds of theſe trees will not take 
well upon any other ſtocks. 

. It ſhould be obſerved that for dwarf apple-trees, for walls 
or eſpaliers, they generally fucceed beſt when grafted upon 
codlin, or Dutch paradiſe apple-ſtocks, raiſed either from 
ſuckers from the root, or by cuttings or layers: for the ſtocks 


raiſed from either of theſe trees, are never ſo luxuriant in 


growth as thoſe of other common kinds of apple-trees ; and, 
conſequently, trees grafted upon ſuch ſtocks, will be flower 
In „and can more eaſily be kept within due compaſs, 
ſo will anſwer the purpoſe for dwarfs, for eſpaliers, &c. 
much better than thoſe grafted on any other . 


The time for ſowing the kernels of apples for ſtocks, is 


either in November or February; but, if not ſown till Fe- 
bruary, they muſt be kept in ſand till that time. 
Theſe are to be ſown in beds three feet and a half wide, 


obſerving to ſow them moderately thick, and cover them a 


full inch at leaſt with earth 
The plants will come up in five or fix weeks, and in the 


autumn or ſpring following, ſome of the largeſt plants ſhould 


be drawn out and planted in nurſery-beds ; and in the ſe- 
' cond and third year after, they will be in order to graft upon 
for dwarfs ; but, for ſtandards, let them be four or five years 
old, particularly if you intend to graft them at the height 
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of four, five, or fix feet; but ſome graft their ſtocks in- 
tended for ſtandards, as low as is commonly practiſed for 
dwarfs, and fo train up one ſtrong ſhoot from the graft, till 
it is five or ſix feet high, and then top it to make it put out 
branches 2 „bnd Md 2d iron a arees 
Pears are generally grafted or budded upon ſtocks, raiſed 
alſo from kernels of any of theſe kinds of fruits; and are by 
the nurſery- men termed Free Stocks. Pear- trees are alſo pro- 
pagated by. grafting them upon quince ſtocks, which flocks | 
are generally raiſed by cuttings, layers, or ſuckers, which 
will grow freely; the pears grafted, or budded upon theſe 
ſtocks, are very proper for walls or eſpaliers. . 
Some people alſo graft pears upon white-thorn ſtocks; 
but this is not ſo commonly practiſed, as theſe ſtocks have 
an ill effect on ſeveral ſorts of the fruit, by rendering them 
hard at the core. | . | 7 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the kernels of pears to raiſe ſtocks, 
and the. tranſplanting, and time of grafting, is the ſame as 
mentioned above for apples. Wy: 
Cherries are propagated by grafting or budding them upon 
ſtocks, raiſed from = ſtones of the common black or red 
cherry, or upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of any other 
kind of theſe fruit; but the two firſt are moſt eſteemed 
for that purpoſe, becauſe they generally ſhoot much freer 
than any other | 7's 


The ſeaſon for ſowing the cherry-ſtones for raifing ſtocks, 
is October or November, or in the ſpring; but w not 
fown till ſpring, they muſt be laid in boxes of ſand all win- 
ter, and muſt be ſown in February. ww 

The ſtocks will be ready to tranſplant the firſt or ſecond 
year aſter ſowing, and the ſecond year after that will be fit 
to graft or bud, if for dwarfs, for walls, or eſpaliers; but, if 
for ſtandards, they muſt be at leaſt three or four years old 
from ſowing ; for ſtandard cherries are generally grafted or 
budded at the height of five or fix feet. 

Plums are alſo grafted or budded upon plum-ſtocks; that 
1s, ſtocks raiſed by ſowing the ſtones of any of the commoa 
forts of the ſame fruit; but the beſt ſtocks for this purpoſe, 
are thoſe raiſed from the ſtones of the muſcle and common 
white pear-plum. 6 
The ame for ſowing the ſtones to raiſe theſe ſtocks, is 
either in autumn or ſpring ; but when they are not ſown til! 
ſpring, they muſt be preſerved in ſand till that time, and the 
middle of February is a good time to ſow them. . . 
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Theſe ſtocks will be fit to bud or graft upon in the third, 


fourth, and fifth year after ſowing. It muſt be obſerved 


the ſtocks muſt be tranſplanted, ſome of the largeſt of them, 
in the autumn. or ſpring after ſowing, and in two or three 
+ years after will be fit to bud or graft upon. ISLA) 


The Method of performing the! N 


There are ſeveral methods of grafting, but we ſhall only 
take notice of three or four, which are practiſed with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, "FN 155 

Firſt, to begin with whip-grafting, which is practiſed 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. This kind of grafting is generally 
performe n ſmall ſtocks; that is, the ſtocks for this 
purpoſe ſhould be about half an inch in diameter, or perhaps 
a little more or leſs; and the method of performing the 
work is this ; | | * 
HFaving your cions, or gratis, knife, bandages and clay, 
ready, then begin the work, by cutting off the head-of the 
ſtock at a convenient height, ſo as to anſwer in bigneſs 
nearly with the graft or cion; this done, fix upon a ſmooth 
part of the ſtock, and there pare off the rind with a little of 
the wood in a ſloping manner upwards, about an inch, or 
near an inch and an half in length; then prepare the cion, 
by cutting it alſo in a ſloping manner, ſo as to exactly fit the 
cut part of the ſtock, as if cut from the ſame place, that the 
rinds of both may join in every part; then cut a ſlit or 
tongue about half an inch in length upwards in the cion, 
and cut a flit the ſame length downwards, in the ſtock, to 

receive the ſaid tongue; in that manner fix the graft in the 
"ſock, taking care chat the ſap or rind of both may meet, or 
join as exact as poſible in every part. Having thus fixed 
the graft, let it be immediately tied with a ſtring of ſoft 


"baſs, bringing it in a neat manner ſeveral times round the 


_ graſt and ſtock, taking care to preſerve the graft in its due 
poſiticn, and let the bandage be neatly tied, and immediately 
cover the place with ſome grafting clay, obſerving to bring 
the clay near an inch above the top of the ſtock, and a little 
lower than the bottom part of the graft, leaving a due thick- 
neſs on every ſide of the graft and ſtock; making it in a 
round or globular form, and take care to cloſe it well in 
every part, that no wet, wind or ſun can enter; to prevent 
which, is the whole intention of the clay, for without that 
precaution, the —_— would prove fruitleſs. OIPE 


In performing 


2 8 1 92 eo. go Wo 2 . 5 . ⁵ĩ ͥvö3ß BEES 4 


operation of whip-grafting, ſome people 


P 
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firſt cut and prepare the cion; and then cut and ſit the ſtock 
to that; but it is not material which, provided it be done 


in an exact and ſomewhat expeditious manner. f 


Next it muſt be noted, chat the grafts muſt be now and 
then examined, to ſee if the clay any where falls off or 
cracks: if it does, it muſt be renewed: with fraſh clax. 
By che laſt week in May, or firſt week in June, the grafts 
and ſtocks wiil be well united, and then off the clay 

and untie the bandages.. e ee 


| . Cleft-grafting. | 

The next general method of grafting is that in the cleft, 
which. is commonly called cleft or ſlit graſting; hecauſe the 
ſtock is cleft, and the graft put into the cleft part; and is 
performed in the following m anne. 

The ſtocks or trees which chis kind of grafting is per- 
formed on, are generally about an inch, or an inch and a 
half, and even two inches, or more, in diameter. Firſt, 
with a ſtrong knife or ſaw cut off the head of your ſtock, and 
pare it very ſmooth; this done, fix upon a ſmooth part of 
the ſtock to place your graft; and then on the oppoſite ſide 
2 e part of the ſtock, about an Eg _— - 

p; in a floping manner upwares, ſo that the crown. of 
the flock — not be — than about half an inch broad. 
This done, prepare your graft, or cion, which is done in 
this manner: obſerve to cut your grafts into due lengths, 
leaving four or five eyes to each; then take your ſharpeſt * 
knife, and pare away the bark and ſome of the at 
the lower end of the graft, in a ſloping manner, about an 
inch and a half or near two inches in length; and then cut 
the other ſide in the ſame manner, making it to have a 
wedge- like ſhape; but obſerve, that that part of the cion 
which is to be placed outwards in the ſtock, muſt. be left 
near double the thickneſs of the other ſide ; therefore, al- 
ways take care to make one fide thicker than the other. 
The graft being prepared, take your ſtrong knife, and place 
it in the middle of the ſtock croſsways the ſlope part, and 
with your mallet ſtrike the knife to the ſtock, obſerving ' to 
cleave it no farther than what is neceſſary to admit the graft 
readily ; then drive — 1 chiſſel, or ſome inſtrument, 
2 little way into the , nike dick of the ſtock, to keep 
it for the reception of, and more readily fixing, the 

t. The graft muſt be placed with great exactneſs; that 


* 
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the thickeſt edge outwards, and placed ſo that the rind of 


the graft may meet exactly even every way with the rind of 


the ſtock. The graft being placed, then remove the graft- 
ing chiſſel, taking care not to diſplace the t; this done, 
let it be tied and well clayed in the manner directed as above, 
in the work of whip or tongue grafting. 5 


But in this cleft grafting ſome people chooſe to put two 


in a ſtock; and when that is praiſed, they only cut 

off the head of the ſtock, and ſo pare it quite ſmooth, and 
then cleave it quite acroſs, and put in two grafts one on 
each ſide the ſtock, preparing and placing them as above 
And in ſome trees or ſtocks, that are not leſs than two or 
three inches in thickneſs, I have put in four grafts; but the 
ſtock for this practice muſt be twice cleft, but the clefts' muſt 
not be acroſs, but parallel to each other, and ſo fix two 
_ in each fide of the ſtock, obſerving to bind and clay 
as above, | FLO 
This kind of grafting may likewiſe be performed on the 

| 1 — trees that already bear fruit, if you deſire to 

the 1orts. | | 

The grafts will be united with the ſtocks by the laſt week 
in May, or the beginning of June, and then take off the 
clay, and looſen the bandages. | Cd Tapes» 


> Crown-grafting. | 


There is another kind of grafting known by che name of 


Crown-grafting. 

This way of grafting is commonly praiſed upon ſuch 
trees as are too large and ſtubborn. to cleave, and is often 
performed upon the branches of apple and large pear trees, 


&c. that already bear fruit, when it is intended to change 


the ſorts, or to renew the tree with freſh bearing wood. 
The manner of doing this ſort of grafting is as follows. 
Firſt, to cut off the Fead of the tree or ſtock level, or of 


any particular branch of a tree which you intend to graft, 


and pare the top perfectly ſmooth; then prepare your grafts, 
which is done by cutting one fide flat and ſloping about two 
inches in length, making a kind of ſhoulder to reſt on the - 
head of the ſtock, and pare off only a little of the bark to- 


wards each edge of the other fide of the graft : then, havin 7 
a ſmall wedge of hard wood, or rather iron, let one fide o 

it be ſomewhat roundiſh, the other flat: let this inſtrument 
be driven down gently between the bark and wood of the 
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ſtock or tree, obſerving to place the flat ſide towards the> 


wood, driving it far enough to make room for the raft; 
then drawing out. the wedge, ſlip down the 


the cut or ſloping. fide towards. the wood, thrulting it dr 


as far as it is cut; and in this manner you may put four, 
five, or fix grafts, or as many as may ſeem convenient, 
upon each ſtock, tree, or branch. | 

When the grafts are all thus fixed, you muſt then im- 
metiately apply a good quantity of well wrought. clay, 
bringing it cloſe about the ſtock and. grafts, obſerving to 
raiſe at leaſt an inch above the top of the ſtock in a pro 
Oh. ſo as to throw the wet quickly off, and not! - 

Ln the work, which r. rain all. 
ſe trees which are grafted this way, will take, 2 

— very free; but there 1s, for the ſirſt year or two after: 
grafting, an inconvenience attending them, and that is ther 
grafts being liable to be blown out of the ſtock by violent 
winds; but this muſt be remedied by tying. two or three: 
ſticks to the body of the ſtock, or branch that is en 
and the grafts may be tied to the ticks. 2 

The beſt time for performing this kind of grafting, is im 
the laſt week in March, or 2 week in April; for then 
the ſap. will begin to be in motion, which renders the bark. 
of the ſtock —— to be ſeparated from the wood to 

Theſe g — he: pretty well united with the Kock "IO 
the end of May or wn Ps e Iran and e 
pr and ger ah of $1: 
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2 Barchisg. | ita; 
los way of grafting : is: ſtill in 3750 | > 
generally called Inarching, or Grafting y > AR but: ; 
this is not near fo commonly practiied as the three, ways: 
before mentioned, and this way was (chiefly, invented for-, 
ſuch trees or ſhrubs as are not eaſily to drr edi, 
any other method. | 
The method of performing the operation is this. ids 
When it is intended to propagate any kind of tree org; 
ſhrub by this manner of ng, it muſt be obſerved, ,that-1 


the ſtock you would graft. upon, and the tree from which. 


you would take the graft, — ſtand ſo near, or can be 
placed ſo near, that the body of the branch vo would. 
march, can as it s be brou n 
part of the body o 2 "for the graft is not to be; ſe- 
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parated from the mother- plant, till ſome months after per- 
forming the tion; nor is the head of the ſtock to be 
cut off till that time, except you cannot otherwiſe. conve- 
niently fix the graft, h 


For inſtance, ſuppoſe 1 to inarch ſome branches 


af trees, xc. and we will ſuppoſe the ſaid branches to be 

three, four, or five feet or more from the ſurface of the 
ground, and ſuppoſe the ſtocks you would graft upon to be 
in pots; in that caſe there muſt be a kind of ſlight ſtage 
erected, cloſe to and as high as the branches of the tree: 
upon this ſtage the pots which contain the ſtocks muſt be 
placed: then take one of the branches you deſire to inarch, 


and bring the body of the ſaid branch to touch that of 


the ſtock, at ſuch a convenient height, where the ſtock 
and graft is nearly of a ſize, and mark the parts, where the 


graft and ſtock will moſt readily join together: then in that 


part of the branch pare away the bark and wood, about 
one third of its thickneſs, and about three inches in 
length, and in the ſame manner let the rind and wood be 
pared off that ſide of the ſtock where the branch is to be 
Joined, the ſame length and breadth, fo that both the cut 
parts may exactly join rind to rind: then cut a ſlit or 
thin tongue upwards in the branch, and make à ſlit 
the ſame length to receive it downwards in the ſtock; 


then let them be joined, ſlipping the ton ue of the graſt 


into the flit made in the ftock, and fee that the cut 


deer join in an exact manner, and let them be imme- 


tely tied together with ſome baſs, and afterwards cover 


the place with a due quantity of well wrought clay, being 
careful that the part be regularly and well covered, and let 
the clay be very well cloſed, that no air or wet can pene- 
trate - $3 {4 . I 25 YH 16394 2225 64 


After this let a ftout ſtake be driven into the ground, 
and that part of the ſtock and graft muſt be faſtened to it, 
which prevents the graft from being difplaced by the wind\ 


Remember that the ſtock and graft are to remain in 


that poſition for at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen weeks, when 
they will be well united; the graft is then to be ſeparated 
from the „ careful to do this with a 

ſharp knife, cutting off the branch with a ſlope 


downwards to the ſtock; and at the ſame time the head of 


the ſtock to be eut cloſe to the graft, The old clay and 
bandage are at this time to be taken off; and at the ſame 


time it will be adviſeable to tie them again gently, and alſo 


* 
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to put ſome freſh elay, which will fill be of = ſervice, 

and let them remain ſo for a month or five weeks. 

By this kind of grafting you may raiſe almoſt any kind of 
ten 


tree or ſhrub; and it is often practiſed by way of curioſity 
to ingraft a fruit-bearing- branch of ' a frunt<tree | 
one of the common ſtocks ; by which means there is raiſed - 
a new tree bearing fruit in a few months: this is ſome- 
times praiſed upon orange trees, &c. by ing fruit 
branches on ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the ſame kind 
of fruit. z 3 | 
Note, I mentioned the having the ſtocks for this opera- 
tion in pots ; but this is only meant where the branches of 
the 'trees you would 8 are not near enough the 
ground, or for orange and other green-houſe trees and 
ſhrubs ; but as for ſuch trees and ſhrubs as grow in the 
common ground, and whoſe- branches are favourably fitu- | 
ated for that work, there may be ftocks planted in the 
ground near them, or it may be performed upon ftocks or 
trees that grow accidentally near. | 


A 
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The Green-Houſe. 


HE Green-houſe ſhould have good attendance at 
1 this ſeaſon, the plants will require water now and 
then, but all will not require it alike, nor all at one time. 
Examine therefore the tubs and pots ſeparately, to ſee 
which want water, and which do not; then let water be 
given to ſuch as you ſee in want thereof, but give it mode- 
rately; a little will be ſerviceable, but too much will be of 
bad conſequence, eſpecially to the tender kinds, © 
Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and moſt other of the ; 
woody plants, wilt require water frequently, but never give 
them much at a time, and to none but where abſolutely 
„ . TER T 5 
Air ſhould'be admitted to the plants in the Green-hcuſe, 
at all times when the weather is favourable, for that is a ne- f 
ceſſary article, and the plants cannot thrive without it. 
Every day, when the weather is open, and any thing milg.” | 
let ſome of the windows be opened a little way; for the 
admiſſion of air, and take care that they are ſhut again in 
due time: that is, WR four, or five” in the even- 
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ing, according to the temperature of the air; if calm and 
mild, leave them open till about five o'clock ; if a cold 
ſharp air, ſhut them ſooner in proportion. 

Another thing to be regarded, is to keep the plants of 
all kinds free from decayed leaves, for thoſe are more 
hurtful to the plants while in the houſe, than many people 
are aware of; therefore, when ever ſuch leaves appear, let. 
them be conſtantly taken off; and alſo let the tubs or pots, 

and Green-houſe floor, be cleared from the ſame, if any 
has dropt from the plants. 

There is another thing which will be of great ſervice to 
the oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general; that is, 
to looſen the earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and 
take a. little off, and add ſome freſh in its ſtead ; this will 
certainly help the plants, and whoever will beſtow that 


little drefling upon them, will ſee the advantage of it in a 


Oranges and Myriles. 5 
Where. oranges, lemons, and myrtles, &c. have naked 
or irregular heads, you may now begin to reduce them to 
the form you defire. The branches or head may be cut 
cloſe, or otherwiſe ſhortened to the place where you deſire 
ſhoots to riſe to form the head regular, for they will break 
out in the old wood. | 
Then, when the trees are thus headed down, it-will alfos 
be an advantage to ſhift them, in order to add a little freſn 
earth. about their roots; and the method is this 
Let the tree be taken out of its tub or pot, but ba 
careful to preſerve the ball of earth entire, and then pare 
off all the matted roots round the outſide, and alſo at the 
ſame time pull away a good deal of the old earth from the 
bottom and ſides of the ball; then, having ſome freſh com- 
Poſt ready, put ſome into the bottom of the pot or tub.; ſix 
the tree, fill ĩt up round the ball. with. freſh earth, and give 
it. a little water.. bn . "> 
But in heading down any of the green-houſe plants, if. 
time will not permit you. to. ſhift them as above directed, 
do not, however, fail ta treat. them in the following man- 
ner; that. is, to looſen. the earth. in the top of- the tub or 
pots, and:down ound the ſides, and draw. all this looſe: 
earth out; hen IRup the tub again with .new compoſt, and 
give ſome water. ae | | by 
But ſuch. orange or leman-trees; as are in a verꝝ weak. 
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and ſickly condition, ſhould be ſhifted into entire new 
earth; that is to ſay, the plant muſt be taken out, all the 
old earth ſhaken entirely from - its. roots, and all mouldy 
and decayed roots cut off; then let the whole root be waſhed 
in water, and plant it again immediately in a tub or pot af 
new earth, taking care not to place it too dee. 

After this; it would be a great advantage to the plants, 


if you have the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, to make a hot- 


bed of tan or dung, but tan is much the beſt; and in this 


bed the trees are to be plunged ; by which means they will 


ſhoot ſooner, and more freely, both at top and robot. 


Eh =Þ 
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The Hot-Houſe. a 
A DUE degree of heat muſt now be preſerved in the 
bark-hed, in the hot-houſe, wherein the pines are 
plunged, for many of the plants will ſhew fruit; and to 
make them . ſwell freely, there muſt be a lively heat in 
the bet. : £ cet n NR 
Nothing can contribute ſo much to the free growth of 
theſe young fruit, as a moderately briſk heat in the bark- 


bed, where the plants are plunged; for if there be not a 


. heat about the roots of the plants, jit is impoſſible to 
make the fruit ſwell to any tolerable ſize. 5 


Ihherefore, where the bark was not ſtirred up the former = 
month, it ſhould now be done, for the heat will conſe- 


quently begin to be very faint ; but by ſtirring up the bark 
almoſt to the bottom, it will bring on a freſh'fermentation 


in it; by which means the bark will again recover a lively 


growing heat, and the good effect of it will ſoon appear 
oth in the plants and fruit, provided it be done in due 
time, : | 
It fhould, if poſſible,” be done in the firſt week in the 
month: for if it is delayed much longer, the plants and 
fruit will certainly, for want of a due portion of heat, be 
much checked in their growth. 
In doing this work, obſerve in the firſt place to take all 
the pots up out of the bark, then begin at ane end of the 

bed, and open a kind of trench by 4 out ſome of the 
bark, and carrying it ta the other end; this done, begin at 
the trench, and with-a. fork dig and work up the bark quite 
to the bottom, taking care to break the cakes or lumps, 
and mix the parts all. well together. 75 | 
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When this is done, let the top be made level, and then 
immediately p lunge the pots again to their rims as before. 


This 8 is ſo very — that it ſhould not on 
any confideration. be omitted at the time above men- 


tioned z- that is to ſay, if the bark has much declined i in its 


heat, 

The bark-bed being thus treated, it will ſoon renew its 
heat, and retain the ſame well for fix weeks to come, or 
thereabouts. 

At the expiration of that time, or about che middle or 
: ſome time in March, the bark will require.to be ſtirred up 

again, and then refreſhed with about one third, or at leaſt 
ene-fourth part of new- tan; the bark-bed after this will re- 
tain a proper degree of heat till the fruit are 71 

The bark-bed wherein; the] ſucceſſion pine plants are 
plunged, ſhould alſo be examined now with good attention ; 
and if the heat is found to be much decreaſed, the bed 
mould be treated in the manner aboye directed. 


- Watering the Pines, 


The fruiting pine-apple plants ſhould now be often re” 

freſhed with water, provided there be a good heat in the 
bark; and when there is a proper degree of heat and 
moiſture- together, it will make the young fruit ſwell very 
faſt. 

But in watering theſe plants, by careful to give it mo- 
derately at each time. 'Fhe rule 1s this, let the earth in the 
pots which contain the plants, be kept juſt a little moiſt ; 
that is, in a middling degree ; and if this is obſerved, the 
plants and fruit will thrive. 

The ſucceſſion pine-plants, that is, thoſe which are to 
fruit next year, muſt alſo be refreſhed now and then with 
water; in watering theſe let the ſame rule be obſerved as 
juſt mentioned above. 

Remember alſo to give water at times to che laſt year's 

eros and ſuckers, 
In watering the pine plants in general, let particular care 
be taken to let no water fall into the hearts of them; for 


that, at this ſeaſon, would prove detrimental to theſe kind of | 


plants, 


To prevent this, let ſuch a pipe as mentioned in the 
former month, be always uſed at this ſeaſon when there is 


occaſion to water the plauts; by the help of which the 


. may be performed with great exactneſs ro __— 
it10n, * 
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No hot-houſe ſhould be deſtitute of ſuch a Pipe as this, 
for without it there 1s no ſuch thing as watering the pines 
and other plants that are plunged in the bark with any de- 
gree of readineſs and certaint /.. 
Of various Kinds of Plants in the Hot- houſe. _ F 
In ſome hot-houſes there are kept many kinds of curious 
exotick plants, both of the ſucculent and woody kinds'y 
and where ſuch plants are, they ſhould be treated with a 
proper ſhare of attention. | : 4 
All theſe kinds of plants ſhould be kept remarkably 
clean from duſt or any fort of filth that may at any time 
gather upon their ſtems, ſhopts, or leaves, and ſuch ſhould 
always be waſhed off as ſoon as it appears. | 
There is nothing more neceſſary than cleanlineſs to pre- 
ſerve the health of all theſe tender plants; and where any 
ſort of foulneſs is permitted upon any of them, it will not 
only cloſe up thoſe ſmall pores which are fo neceſſary to 
the growth of all vegetables, but will alſo promote inſects, 
and render the whole plant unhealthy. | 3 
Theſe plants muſt alſo be kept very free from decayed 
leaves; that is, when any ſuch appear let them be imme 
diately taken off, for they would injure the plants. 
Water ſhould alſo be given to all theſe plants at times: 
ſome will require but very little and ſeldom, and others 
will need it pretty often. 1 | 


Therefore let good care be taken that every plant, accord- _ ; 


ing to its nature, be properly ſupplied with that article 
but be ſure never to give any ſort too much at a time, and 
in giving it ys make a diſtinction between the ſuccu- 
lent and woody kinds, EET do itt 
That is, the woody plants will need water oftener, and 
more at a time, than the ſucculent kinds; for ſons of theſe 
require very little moiſture about their roots, and too much 
would rot the plants. ; A 
Let the woody kinds in general be moderately watered, 
not leſs than twice a week, and it will be. ſerviceable to 
ſprinkle water ſometimes all over the head or branches of 
. theſe LR eſpecially the coffee-trees, the pimento, or 
all-ſpice, and all the tender acacias, and mimoſa, &e. 
But the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as the torch thiſtles, melon 
thiſtles, cereuſſes, ficoides, aloes, euphorbiums, and the 
like, muſt not be watered oftener than once a week, or 
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In watering theſe kinds let great care be taken to give 
but little at each time, juſt as much as will reach the bot. 
tom roots. 
It will be an advantage to all theſe tender plants, both 
of the ſucculent and other kinds, to ſtir the earth a little on 
the ſurface of the pots now and then, | 


Aamit Air to. the Pines, 2 c. 


Freſh air ſhould now be admitted to the pines, and all 
other plants in the hot-houſe, at all times when the weather 8 
will permit. 

But this, however, muſt never be done but when the ſun 
ſhines warm, and the air is quite calm and clear; then it 
will be proper to ſlide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way 
_ the warmeſt time of the day. 

The beſt time of the hag: to do this, is from about ten - 
or eleven to two or three o . but from the time of 
opening and fhutting the _ let the ares be the. 
guide. 
/ Kidney-Beans in the Het Ell. 
No- plant ſome more kidney-brans in pots or boxes, 


and place them in the hot- houſe to ſucceed thoſe planted. to 
Laft month. | | 
They are to be managed in che manner mentioned laft: n 
month. fr. 
Do not forget to refreſh, TY -water, thoſe kidney-beans 
which were planted laſt. month, Ay will require at at leaſt. di 
three times a week. 2 
Of raifing Honey: ſuetles and. Carnations, c. op 
You may now, in the. beginning of this month, ſet pots a 
of roſes and honey-ſuckles in the hot-houſe, or pots of car- 1 
vations, pinks, and double ſweet-williams, or pots of any. 1 
other flowering plants, either of the ſhrub or herbaceous do 
kinds, which you deſire, by way of curioſity, to bring. to to — 
an early bloom. ; ' * 
Making the Fires in this Department... nel 


The fires muſt till be regularly made in the hot-höuſes g 
every evening, and alio in the mornings when.the weather — 
is any thing cold. for 
Feb bard froſt.the. fire muſt. he kept 7 * night: 
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In very ſevere froſt the glaſs of the hot-houſe ſhould be 

covered every night with mats or canvas; | 
Of Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe. 


| Where it is deſired to raiſe cucumbers in the hot-houſe, 
ſome ſeed may now be ſown as directed laſt month, or- 
pfanted therein, from any common hot-bed. See the Hot 
'hoaſe for January. | | | 
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Wark to be done in the KiTcnzn-Garnens: 


Cucumbers and Melons. 


XAMINE the ſtate of the cucumber and melon Rot- 
beds, and fee if they are of. a proper degree of heat, 
ſo as to preſerve the plants in a ſtate of e growth. :. 

You muſt let the heat be lively. but moderate, by whichr- 
means they will ſhew. fruit plentifully, and theſe will fwelt. 
freely, and grow to a handſome fize. „ ; 

This muſt be done by applying a lining of new. horſe.. 
dung to the baek or front fide of the bed, as you ſhall ſee: 
occaſion ; but if the heat is not very much. declined, it 
will be proper. to line only one fide at a time, but line the- 

oppoſite. fide. in ten or twelve days after... Make the linings , 
x cighteen. inches wide, and as high as G > 
inches up the ſides of the frame; lay two inches of earth; 
over the- top, to keep the ſteam down, for the reaſan men- 
tioned laſt month. Tek . n 
Let the plants have freſh. air every day,, by raiſing the 

apper end. of the. glaſſes from about an inch, to two or three 

eight, in. proportion to the. heat in the bed, and warm 

nels.of,the weather. I 1 
+Refieſh them now and then with water; let this be given. 
very moderate ly, and in a mild ſunny day; the. beſt time. 

for doing this is, from ten to two o'clock. 2 
Cover the glaſſes with mats every night, and let them bee. 
uncovered. in the morning about an hour, or thetrabant. 
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\f after ſun-riſe ; or, if a ſunny morning, as roo as the ſun 
| ſhines fully on the frames. 


Sow Cacumber and Melon Seed. 


Sowi in che above, or any new made beds, che ſeeds of 
cucumbers and . melans at the beginni ng, and alſo about 
the middle and towards the latter end of this month, to 
have a ſupply of young plants in readineſs either to plant 
__ & or to ſupply the place of ſuch ah 7 as my 

The ſorts of cucumbers are, 

The early ſhort prickly, 
The long green prickly, 
The white prick kly, 

The long green Turky, 

The long white Turky, and 
The Smyrna. 

But the two firſt ſorts are commonly . for te 
general crop, the ſhort prickly being the earlieſt, and is 
Sas of alen ſown for the firſt crop, in the frames; but 
the long green prickly is the beſt to ſow for a main erop, 
e the frames or hand-glaſſes, or in the natural | 

un 

The white prickly, and the Turky and Smyrna kinds, 
are commonly ſown only by way of variety. 


7 Making new Hat-beds to tranſplant Cucumbers, Kc. 


& 


Make hot-beds the beginning of this month, to plant the 
cucumber or melon plants upon, which were ſown the end 
wt anz or beginning of February. 
< t the dung for this purpoſe be well in the 
manner directed in the former month, before you work it 
up into a bed; this ſhould never be omitted; for a great 
deal depends upon it; make the bed three feet high, or 
- thereabouts, beating the dung well down with the fork, as 
you lay it on the bed; but do not tread it, for a bed which, 
is trodden hard is rendered. ſo pen es that it ſeldom come 
to a kindly warmth, but is apt to heat too violently, 10 f 
deſtruction of the lants. en the bed is finiſhed 
on the frame and lights, and let it be managed, in 1 
reſpect, as directed in the former month; and let the plants, 
r cucumbers or melons, be Planted and 1 in ed 1 
manner * directed. 


— 


Suk 
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There are many gardeners, and others, who cannot 
conveniently procure dung to begin to make hot- beds for 
cucumbers or melons at an early ſeaſon. Where that is the 
caſe, it is not too late to begin now; a hot-bed-may be made 
the beginning, or any' time of the month, and the ſeeds of 
cucumbers and melons may be ſown therein ; the cucum- 
bers from this ſowing will be' fit to cut by the middle or 
latter end of May, and the melon in July 8 85 


Cucumbers and Melons for the Bell or Hand Glaſſes. © 5 


About the eighteenth or twentieth of this month, is the 
time to begin to ſow the cucumbers 3 which | = 
to be planted under hand or bell apart | 


_ 'Trapfolaxing nd ſouaing. Collifanoees,. © | pips 


Tranſplant the colliflower plants which have ſtood in 
men, or on warm borders, all winter, if not GnaleS 
month. 

Let theſe be vided in a rich ſpot of nd. The 
ground ſhould be well dunged with ſome good rotton dung, 
and afterwards neatly dug or trenched one ſpade PR 
taking care to bury the dung in à regular manner in 
bottom of the trench.  Obferve to plant the colliflowers in 
+ rows thirty inches aſunder, allowing them the ſame W 
between plant and plant in the rows. _ 
The ground hoo this crop of -colliflowers is planted, 
om. own with ſpinnage an radiſes, as mentioned laſt Lind] 
montag. 

or ts 55 Leit Ease — 
which are under or 3 it 3 
them and promote their growth. 4 * 

The glaſſes may ſtill — over the plants, bat 
Nel deere — raiſed, at leaſt, a hand's breadth” 

s; or in mild days the glaiſes may be taken 
| 4 and le t them enjoy the benefit of warm ſhowers of rain. 
If there are more than one or br plants under each glaſs, 
let them be removed ——_ of this month; for two: 
plants at moſt, under a at cient ; but if the gn 
are ſmall, one plant'un ach will be enough. 
laut thoſe! which — take from under the glaſſes, n. 

an open ſpot, at the diſtance above mentioned. * 
ere colliflower plants were raiſed from ſeed 8 
laſt month, they ſhould now be pricked out into a bed of 
fick earthy i in a warm 5 N it can e 


- bed | _ oy 2 \ 
7 \ & 
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_ tained, it will be moſt adviſeable to prick them into a ſlight 
hot-bed, which will forward them greatly. Make the bed 
about fifteen or eighteen inches high, wa put a frame on, 
and arch it over with hoops ; lay on fix inches of rich 
earth, prick the plants therein, two or three inches a-part, 
and give them a little water. Put the glaſſes or other covers 
on every night, but take them off every mild day. 
By pricking out the plants on a little warmth, it will 


bring them forward to be fit to bar for the mid- 


dle of next month, and they will produce their heads in July. 
Colliflower ſeed may be ſown the beginning of this month, 
if it was not done in February; obſerving to ſow them in a 
ſlight hot-bed, as was then directed; it will bring the 
plants up ſoon, and forward them greatly. 5 
N. B. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in a bed of rich earth, 
in a warm ſituation in the natural ground; they will grow 
freely, but the plants will not be ſo forward by ten or 
twelve days, or a fortnight, as they would be if the ſeed, 
was ſown on a little heat. * | | | 
The plants from this ſowing produce flowers or heads for: 
uſe in Auguſt. | . 1 ai 
Broccoli. , © f 


For the time of ſowing broccoli, ſee the Kitchen Garden 
Lag | {| 388 | 


for May. pot 
Tranſplanting and ſowing Cabbages. _ 


Tranſplant cabbage plants of all kinds, in the places 


where they are to remain to cabbage; it may be done the 
beginning, or any time this month, but the ſooner 1t is 


now done the better. Let them be planted in good ground, 


at two feet and a half diſtance each way. | 
This diftance is to be underſtood of ſuch plants as are 


to remain to grow to their full fize; but ſuch as are to be 


cut young, may be planted cloſer; and eighteen or twenty 
inches a-part will be ſufficient. | 


.Sow the ſeeds of cabbages, of any ſort, the beginning or 
middle of this month, for autumn and winter ule : let them 


be ſown in an open ſpot of ground, each ſort ſeparate... 
The plants raiſed from this ſowing, will, many of them, 


be well cabbaged in September, and continue good. all the 


winter. r 8 f 2 n 
- Red cabbage ſeed ſhould alſo be ſown about the middle, 


or latter end of this month, to raiſe ſome plants for winter 
ſervice; they will be fit for uſe in September, or about. ._. 


Michael mas, and continue good till the ſpring. 


18.8 8 
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The red cabbage ſeed ſhould be of the true Nutch kind. 

In ſowing the nt ſorts of cabbage ſeed, it will be 
moſt adviſeable to ſow them in open ground, diſtant from 
trees, fences, or buildings ; for when ſown in ſuch a fitua- 
tion as is very often wa” FLY the. plants are drawn up weak 
and long ſhanked, and are liable to be eaten by vermin. 


|| Soaving Sa v 


Savoy ſeed, for a principal crop, to ſerve the family fm 
about Michaelmas to Chriſtmas, ſhould be ſown about the 
middle, or towards the latter end of the month, in an open 
fituation. 

But if it 1s defired to have ſavoys well cabbaged earlier 1 in 
autumn, that is, in the end of Au uſt, or any time in Sep 
tember, they ſhould be ſown in February, or at og 

firſt week in this month. „ 


Sow this ſeed in an open ſpot, and not in narrow. — ; 
abe rn of © th and Dutch, 

The forts avoys are the green, yellow, u 
n to r n e icIaS 25 


 Pran/planting and. Sowwing Lettuce. 


_ Tranſplant ſome of the lettuce plants from the beds or 
borders where they have ſtood all winter; that is, if they 
ſtand too cloſe. doing this, obſerve to draw the 2 a 
out regularly, and let the ſtrongeſt remain in the 


border, at ten or. twelve inches diſtance; then looſen = 3 


pk beret hore ik a hoe, and clear away weeds and 
* tker. 2 „ 
The plants which are drawn out mould be planted i in an 
Taber rich ground; at about twelve, inches diſtance 


each way. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch plants as have ſtood all | 
winter in frames, ſhould be in general tranſplanted into an 
open ſpot, at the diſtance above mentioned. 

Lettuce ſeed, of different ſorts, ſhould be ſown the be- 
ginning of this month ; and to have a Sy ſupply, let 

me more be ſown about the middle, 

about the end of the mont. | 
The proper ſort of lettuce to ſow at this time, are the - 
white and green coſs, for the principal crop; and it is alſo 
pres to ſow a little of the Sileſia, common cabbage, and 


rown and white Dutch ; but any other ſort wilt hn pu 
from this time of ſowing. 


third ſowing. | 
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Dig. for. theſe ſeeds a ſpot of rich ground in an open 
ſituation, and let the earth be well broken. Sow the ſeeds 
on the ſurface, with an even hand, and rake them in Lightly, 
Gr dw not to draw the earth in heaps. 


Spinnage Ss 4 D 
Sen ſpinnage to ſucceed that fown laſt bb the 95 
ing ſhould be repeated once a fortuight, or thereabouts, 


to have a regular (upply ; ; for one ſowing will not continue 
fit for uſe, longer than that time, before it will run. Let 


the ſeed be of the round leaved kind; that being the moſt 


proper fort to ſow at this ſeaſon, its leaves being conſider- 
ably thicker, and every way larger, than the prickly ſeeded 


This ſeed may at this ſeaſon, be: un either on a ſpot 
alons, or with {ome other crops, ſuch as hetween rows of 
beans, or on the ground where you plant eabbages or colli- 
flowers; obſerving, that, either alone, or with other crops, 
ſpinnage ſeed ſhould be ſown pretty thin, and in broad- caſt 
and you may mix a little ſeed and ſom with it; When 
- the ſeed is ſown, tread the ground all over equally wi 
the feet tolerably cloſe, taking pretty ſhort Reps, then let it 
be evenly raked. 

Let it be obſerved'that ff pinnage _— butt 

| At this ſeaſon, be fon where the proun h 
with trees or buſhes, for in ' fu Gtuations ths" 
| would be dravn up to ſeed before! they arrive to Fer 

, Hoe, or hand-weed, the early crops of ſpring Fpinn 

thinning the plants at the ſame time, to five or fx inc 

diſtance, | 

The crop of winter dg 


5 ee bee. | 
| Sowing Onions and Looks.” 2 


Onions oy leeks for the main crop ſhould be fon the 
beginning of this month, provided 1t was not done i in the- 
latter end of February. 

© This ſeed ſhould be ſown on rich ground, and wher it 

| 1 Nee Wet. 1 3 . 
aving fixed on a proper ſpot, it will gien 

vantage to ſpread a good. quantity of rotten dung thereon, 

and dig it in one ſpade deep; this will greatly promote the 

Tn and fr roote yall gone NE l 


„„ 


a l en n anti, | 
mould now be kept clear from weeds, od a date | 
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The ſeeds of the onions and leeks may either be ſowm 
together, or on ſeparate pieces or beds, obſerving the rules 
mentioned 23 Ki N r he a 
The groun ing dug and laid level, icular | 
ſnhould be taken to + ſem 2 ſeed at ſuch * hel the 
ground will readily rake. Moſt ground will rake beſt im- 
mediately-after it is dug; ſome requires to lay a day or two; 
ſome will rake better after a ſhower of rain ; but the rule 
is, let the ſeed be ſown when you find the ground will 
readily break or fall to pieces under the rake ; and let it be 
obſerved, that the ſooner any ſeed is ſown after the ground 
is dug, the quicker it will grov p. 98 8 59 
The ground where they are to be ſown, may either be 
divided into beds, or they may be ſown all over it in one 
continued plat ; but if ſown in beds, with alleys between, 
it will be more convenient to go in to weed, hoe, and thin 
the plants, e TR Fee RS og Ae 
Ihe beds ſhould be four feet and a half, or five feet broad, 
allowing about a foot for an alley between bed and bed. 
In ſowing theſe ſeeds, either in beds or otherwiſe, it will 
be adviſeable, as ſoon as the ſeeds are ſown, firſt; to tread: 
the ground all over with the-feet almoit cloſe together, and 
then rake it ſmooth, in order that the ſeeds may be all res. - 
gularly buried an equal depth; for by thus treading in the 
ſeed, it in a manner fixes them juſt where they fall from 
the hand, and the treading alſo ſettles the ground equally 
in every part; ſo that when you come Nags. 4 it, you mar 
ſtand upon any part of it, without your feet ſinking in 
holes; whereas, if it was not to be trodden as above, your 
feet, when you rake it, would fink, at every ſtep, in deep 
holes; and in raking, the ſeed would be unavoidablydrawn 
into them, and the plants would thereby riſe ſtraggling an 
in cluſters z whereas, in the other method, they Milt r 


regularly in every part of the bed. 48 3 
If the ground is to be in beds, with alleys between, you 
may, if you pleaſe, after it is trodden, pare the alleys 


inch or two deep, and ſtrew the earth over the beds, whi 
will help to bury the ſeed more effectualß. 
; But let it be obſeryed, that where the ground is naturally 


wet, and apt to bind, it will not be ſo proper to tread in 
the ſeed as above, but to divide the ground in beds four, 
five or fix feet wide, with alleys twelve inches wide between, 
and to ſtand in the N ſow the ſeed, and alſo rake 1 

into the ground; or, the ſeed is ſown, and before you 


6 
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rake the ground, you may firſt pare the alleys as above 


mentione 


„and ſpread the earth over the beds, and then 
rake them. 


Thoſe who would make the moſt of their PRE may 
ſow a thin ſprinkling of lettuce ſeed with that of the onions 
and leeks. 

Many of the Kitchen Re about 8 ſow 
their onions conſtantly in beds five or fix feet wide, with 
alleys eighteen or twenty inches wide between bed and bed, 
and in theſe wide alleys ſow their pickling cucumbers about 
the middle or latter end of May, or beginning of June ; 
and by the time the onions are full grown and ga , 
the cucumbers are in full bearing, and, if ſpread out, will 
cover the ground where the onions grew. F 


| Soxving Borecole. 


About the middle or wunde the latter G f hs 
month, you may ſow ſome borecole for the ſervice 0 win. 
ter and next {pring- 


There afe two forts, the green and the brown, both very 


hardy plants, 


But for a particular account of them, ſee the work of 
next month. 


RNadiſpes. 


Sow more radiſh ſeed, to raiſe a ſupply of radiſhes to | 


ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt month. 

There ſhould be ſome of this ſeed, doth of the ſalmon 
and ſhort-top kind, ſown at three different times this month; 
that is, at the beginning, middle, latter end ; by 
which means there will be a due ſucceſſion of young 
radiſhes for the table. Let this ſeed be ſewn now, in an 


_ ſpot, and where the ground is good and ſomewhat 


* ſowing theſe ſeeds, obſerve the method mentioned i in 


the two former months. 
Thin the crops of early radiſhes, where che plants ſtand 
too cloſe, pulling up the worſt, and leavin the beſt plants 
ſanding at about two or three inches ance, d clear 
them from weeds. - 
In dry weather, let the early crops of radiſhes be fre- 
quently watered,” otherwiſe PAF yl not 2 Rehe and 
2 be ſticky and hot, r 


3 
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© Carrots and Parſneps. | 


Sow carrots and. parſneps the beginning of this month, 
for the principal crop; . that is if they were not ſown the 
latter end of Fehar r. eee 
A ſpot of light ground, in an open ſituation, ſhould be 
choſen for theſe Kela, for the roots thrive conſiderably beſt 
in ſuch a 8 a rig has TELE. 7 

The ground ſhould be trenched -one at 
leaſt, — a ſhoveling. Obſerve in ee to — Tr FED. 
thin ſpits, and be careful to break all clods, that the roots 
may have full liberty to run long and ſtrait ; for if the earth 
is not well divided or. ſeparated, the roots are apt to grow 
boch ſhort and. el,, {OPS rok 

Immediately after ſowing, if the ground be light and 
dry, let the ſeed be trodden in: in doing which take care 
to tread the ground over regularly, with the feet pre 
cloſe together; then let the Ne be immediately raked 

even, y this method the ſeed will be buried equally in 
every part, and the plants will alſo come up regularly. _ 

But in ſowing thoſe. ſeeds it will be proper l | 
that where the ground is inclinable to be wet, or apt to 
bind, it will in that caſe be. proper to mark it out ni beds 
five or ſix feet wide, with narrow alleys, about nine inches 
wide between: then ſow the ſeed. Do not, however; tread 
the proud as above; but only ſtand in the alleys, and rake 


i 


the ſeed in regularly, taking particular care not to draw the ZI 


earth in heaps. | 
/ forking and dreſſing the Aſparagus Bh... 
This is now the time to begin to ſpring-dreſs aſparagus 
beds, which is done by forking or ſlightly digging them 
with a three pronged fork, „„ ts >. 
This work ſhould be begun about the middle, or latter 
end of the month. "oe e ee to ate en Eds 
For the purpoſe of digging or forking--theſe beds, | 
ſhould be onda with a proper fork, it mould have three he 
tynes about nine inches long; the tynes ſhould be perfectly 
flat, and about an inch broad, and pretty thin, and the 
ends of them ſhould be round and blunt. 
In orking the beds, be careful to looſen every part to a 
little depth, hut taking great care not to go too deep to 
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The above work of forking theſe beds is moſt neceſſury to 


be done every ſpring, not only to looſen the ground to give 
free liberty for the buds to ſhoot up, but alſo to give free 
acceſs to the ſun, air, and ſhowers of rain, © © 

The beds being (forked, they muſt afterwards be raked 
even, obſerving that if you do not rake them immediately 


- after they are forked, to defer it no longer than the end of 
the month, or at fartheſt the firſt week in April, for by that 


time the buds will begin to advance towards the ſurface. 

| Planting Aſparagus... | n 
New plantations of aſparagus may now be made, this 

being the proper ſeaſon to remove theſe plants; byt- it may 


be done any time in the month, when the weather is mild. 


In making plantations of theſe plants, one great article 
to be conſidered is, to make choice of a proper ſoil; it muſt 
not be wet, nor too ſtrong or ſtubborn, but ſuch as is mo- 
derately light and moiſt, fo as it will readily fall to pieces in 
dipging or raking, ' &c. and in a ſituation that enjoys the 
full ſul”, . 
The ground where you intend to make new aſparagus 
beds, ſhould be regularly trenched, and a large quanti 
of good rotten dung buried equally in the bottom of eac 
trench. - 'The de Th ſhould be ſo deep that the dung may 
be buried at leaſt twelve or fifteen inches below the ſurface 
of the dug ground. | 
The ground being dug, and laid level, divide it into beds 
four feet wide, with alleys two feet wide between bed 
and bed, 5 | 
Four rows of roots are to be planted in each bed, and ten 
or twelve inches diſtance to he allowed between plant and 
lant in the row, and lot the two outſide rows of each bed 
fix inches from the edge. | S 
Next let it be obſerved, that the plants for this plantation 
5 but moſt good gar- 
deners prefer thoſe that are only one year, which are what 1 
would chooſe to plant; as, from experience, I have found 
they generally 5 root much freer, and ſucceed every way 
better than two years old plants. If you chooſe to raiſe the 
plants yourſelf, it is done by ſowing the ſeed any time this 
month in a bed of rich earth; or, if you do not chooſe to 


loſe a year in waiting for your plants, you may eee 


them of moſt Kitchen Gardeners near large towns. They are 
Sy fold at eighteen-pence,. or two ſhillings per 
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m them: 

Strain your line 1 the beds, fix inches from the 
edge, and then with a hoe or ſpade cut out a trench cloſe to 
the line, about fix inches deep, making that fide next the 
line nearly upright ; and when one. trench is opened, plant 


that before you open another, and in.that manner . 
with every row, placing the plants the diſtance as above. 


In placing the plants, obſerve they muſt not be placed ſo 


as to lie flat in the bottom of the trench, as by ſome people 

ractiſed; but muſt be placed nearly upright againſt the 
EE of the trench or drill, and ſo that the crown of the 
plants-may alſo ſtand upright, and to be between two or three 
inches below the ſurface he the ground; and let them be all 


placed, as near as poflible, in an, equal depth, ſpreading 


their roots ſomewhat regular, againſt the back of the trench, 


| dr at the ſame time drawing a. little earth up againſt them 


th the hand, juſt to fix the plant in its due poſition. When 
one drill is thus planted, immediately, with a-rake, draw. 
the earth into the drill over the plants, . and then proceed to 
open another drill, and plant it as above, cover it, 
and ſo on till the whole is planted. When they are all 
planted, let the ſurface of the beds be raked ſmooth, and 
clear them from ſtones. 84 = 

At each corner of every bed, let a firm ſtake be driven 


into the ground, to ſerve as a mark for the alleys. 


Many of the kitchen gardeners, about London, plant five 


rows of aſparagus plants in four feet wide beds; that is, al. | 


V no more than the diſtance of nine inches between row 
and ro W. OE Pe 
It is the cuſtom with ſuch people as are obliged to make 
the moſt of every ſpot of ground, to ſow a thin crop of 
onions the firſt year, on the new aſparagus beds; and this 
may be done without hurting the aſparagus, 2 the 
onions are not ſuffered to grow juſt about the plants. FE Res 
The aſparagus being planted, the next care is, when the 
plants come up, which will be about the end of next month, 
to keep them clean from weeds, which muſt be well attended 
to during the ſummer ſeaſon. For the further management, 


ſce the work of October and November, and the article df 


dreffing and forking the beds in this month. . 

Let it next be obſerved, that it will be three years from the 
time of planting, before the aſparagus plants produce buds 
large enough to cut for uſe. I have indeed ſometimes cut a 
few of the largeſt buds Ge ore ſpring after planting ;- but 


a+ 


* 
S 
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I adviſe to let it be the third or fourth year before you make 
a general cutting. | 455 ah 
A plantation of aſparagus, if the beds are properly dreſſed 
every year, as directed in the ſpring and autumn months, 
will continue to produce buds ten or twelve years. 

In making new plantations of aſparagus, it is the cuſtom 
of ſome gardeners, inſtead of putting in young plants, as 
above directed, to ſow the ſeed at once in the 4 * where 
the plants are to remain; and it is not a bad way; for by 
that practice the plants are not diſturbed by a removal, and, 
conſequently, cannot fail of producing a regular crop. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that if two pieces of ground are 
to be laid down the ſame year in aſparagus, and ſuppoſe 
one piece to be planted with young — the other ſown 
above with feed, that piece which was planted will be ready 
to cut a year before that ſown with ſeed. 8 | 

However, to ſuch as chooſe to raiſe a plantation of aſpa- 
ragus at once from the ſeed, as above, the method is this: 

The beds to be four feet wide, and prepared as before di- 

rected for the plants; then mark out four, or, if you pleaſe, 
fye lines lengthways the beds; then along cheſs lines, at 
the diſtance of every nine or ten inches, put in a few ſeeds, 
covering them half an inch deep. When the plants have 
been come up ſome time, they muſt be thinned, leaving 

only two or three of the ſtrongeſt in each place; and after 
a While thin them again, leaving but one of the beſt plants 
in each hole. BEET IO She 

A plantation of aſparagus thus raiſed, will produce buds 
fit to cut the fourth ſpring after ſowing, but will be very large 

and fine the fifth year. VFC 

As the method of cutting aſparagus may not be familiar 
to every one, I will here explain it. You ſhould be provided 
with a knife, whoſe blade is about eight or nine inches long, 
and about an inch and a half broad at the haft, but not above 
half an inch at the point, which ſhould be rounded off from 
the back, and made ſomewhat blunt, and the edge ſhould 
be made full of ſmall teeth like a ſaw: then obſerving, 
when the buds are about three or four inches high, they 
ſhould be then cut, obſerving to ſlip the knife down cloſe to 
the bud, and cut it off about three or four inches within the 
ground, taking great care not to wound or break off any 
young bud coming up near it from the ſame roots, for there 
are always ſeveral buds in different ſtages of growth, advance - 


— — TVT— ——— — — — 


A [= 5 


ing at the ſame time from the ſame root. 
3 


| middle of t 
3 the ground has been trenched up, and laid over 
e plants, to protect them from froſt, let it now be le- 


. Si ot ROS: 


Sowing Aſparagus Seed. 1 jay 
This is now the ſeaſon to ſow aſparagus ſeed, to — 1 
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plants to make n rf as above, or to raiſe plants 


for forcing in hot- 

This ſeed ſhould be. ſown in the begi ming or middle f 
the month, on a b& of rich earth. Sow it broad-caft all 
over the bed, then tread it in, and ca * of the earth 
out of the alleys evenly over the bed, and then rake it ſmooth. 
The plants will come up in a month or fix weeks, when 
they mult be kept very clean from weeds by a careful hand- 


weeding at different times in the ee If the weather 


be very dry when the plants are firſt come up, it wal 
proper to refreſh them now and then with water, which 
forward them in their growth, 


They will be fit to plant out. for good next bring. | Sov 


the article of planting 1 gus in t onth. 
When aſparagus is to be planted out for e fe mY 
article i in hg work of February. 


© Dreſſing and planting Artichokes, af WoL I 5 


Make a [rg dreſſing of artichokes the beginning or | 


month. 


valle { down, if not done in February, and dig about the”. 
plants. As you proceed, obſerve to let two or three of the 


ſtrongeſt ſhoots remain upon every root, and li off: the | 
others with your hand. of 


In doing this, be careful to open the earth deep.-eno1 gb. 
about each ſtock or root, that you may-readily get to flip the 


but never more than three, upon each root or ſtock, cloſing 


the earth in again about the root, and alſo about the young 


plants, prefling it cloſe about them with your hand. 

The ſhoots which are ſlipped off, will do to make freſh 
plantations, where wanted; for artichokes are increaſed. by - 
planting the young ſhoots, and by no other . Be 
this is the ſeaſon to do it. 

Therefore, where a lantation of = are 5 
* Her Planted as foo oon in the month as you can Jem 

ts, 


They ould be planted ina 0 open aao, and in goal. 


| ſuperabundant ſhoots off clean from the place from whence 
they ariſez minding, as above, to leave two gvod ſhoots, - 
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round; alſo let a quantity of rotten dung be ſpread 
n ö 


" Theſe plants muſt be planted in rows a yard and a half 


aſunder, and not leſs than two feet, nor more than a yard 
diſtant from one another in the row. Give them ſome water 
immediately after they are planted, to ſettle the earth pro- 
perly about the plants, 3 ; 
The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and now 
and then watered in dry weather, in the beginning of the 
ſummer, will not fail to yield good artichokes the following 
autumn, | 5 
But it will be proper to obſerve, that you may ſow a thin 
c Crop of onions, lettuce, radiſhes, or ſpinage, the firſt year, 
between the rows of the artichokes. | | 
A plantation of artichokes will continue to produce good 
heads five or fix years, and ſometimes longer; but jt mult 
be obſerved, that fuch perſons as a a ſucceſſion 
of theſe fruit, for four or five months in the ſummer, ſhould 
make a new plantation every ſpring ; for the old ſtocks which 


have been planted a year or two, produce heads in June or 
July; and thoſe planted now, produce heads in Auguſt, - 


September, and October. 
Bread Beans. 


Plant beans of any kind, for all ſorts ſucceed well from | 


this time of planting. 
This is ſtill a proper time to plant the Windſor and 
Sandwich, and alfo the long podded bean, which is a ve 

reat bearer. Any of the ſmaller kinds of beans may alſo 
A planted any time this month, particularly the white bloſ- 
ſom, it being a great bearer, and eats exceeding ſweet, and 
is by ſome preferred to all others, IR, e 
There ſhould be ſome of the moſt approved of theſe ſorts 
put into the ground every fortnight, which will afford a re- 
gular ſupply of young beans during the principal ſeaſon of 
them. | | 

Plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard aſunder, 

and the leſſer kinds thirty inches between the rows. But, 
if it is intended to plant ſavoys or cabbage plants between 
them, the rows ſhould be three feet and an half aſunder. 


i Marrewfat Prat, &c. 
| Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnight, or thereabouts; by 


which means you will have a conſtant ſupply of gung peas 


for the table, 


* 


%. 


MS a. rac Mw _ - 
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Any other of the large, or ſmaller kind of peas, as are 
mentioned in October, may be ſown now, allowing the di- 
ſtance of a fortnight, or thereabouts, between each ſowing.” 
Draw drills for the different kinds of . l at the diſtance 
mentioned in the former month, and . 
and cover them with earth about an inch and a "half ' 

All the forts of peas: ſhould now be fown in open tua 
L098, not under trees, or near buildings. 

Dtaw earth to the ſtems of ſuch peas and beans as are now” 
up ſome height; it will ſtrengthen the Jn . and 
will encourage their growth, 


7 e 


Sow turneps about the middle, wards the latter end 
— _ month, in an open fituation, and where the _ 
light. 
ote, Tories: may be ſown at the bexinnimg of the 
month, if required; but thoſe which are ſown fo wrt! Pre __— 
apt to run up for ſeed before they apple, or at leaſt before 
ey arrive at any conſiderable fize. | 
The proper ſeed to ſow is that known by the name of 
Dutch turnep, it being the belt ſort to ſow in 1 but 
* for the firſt and ſecond erops. . 


Celery. 


If celery was not ſown the laſt month, let "II ſeed be. 
ſown the beginning of this, for an early crop; ſow. ſome _ 
more of the ſame ſeed about the middle or towards the latter 
nn 5458 incipal crop. The feed ſhould be ſown in a 

rich earth; covering it but lightly, not more 
. inch : or you may rake it in with a 
ps and of hand. Sprinkle the bed with water frequently 
m dry wea 
Let it be obſerved there are two ſorts of celery; one 
the name of Italian or upright celery; che other 
a5 — 2 alerted, | be The firſt is — 
which is mo monly cultiva ing generally plan 
in trenches for N its ſtalks, hich are the bine | 
part of it; but the celeriac is — planted on 5. 


ground; the roots of it ſwell like a turnep, and 1s that part. | 
of the plant which is uſed. | 


Small Salladi ng. 


a Small 2 ſuch as ereſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rapes | 
and turnep, ſhould, when * conſtant ſupply i is wanted, be 
F 3 


* 
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draw ſome ſhallow drills, three inches aſunder ; ſow the 
feeds therein, each ſort Ae and cover chem lightly 
with earth. vo e 


For the particular nſethod of 2 1 theſe ſeeds, ſee the 
work of laſt month ; and when the plants begin to come 
op, and if the earth cake, fo as 117 cannot riſe freely, 
let the earth be lightly whiſked with the hand, as is there 


mentioned. 
Purſlane. 


Parſlane, If required early, ſhould be 0 the beg! in- 
ning of this month, in a hot-bed. Make the bed fight, 
eighteen inches high will do; put a frame on, and cover 
the bed with earth four or five inches thick: ſow the feed 
on the ſurface, 'and cover it about a quarter of an inch with 
light earth 

This ſeed may be ſown in a bed of rich earth, in the na- 
tural ground, at the end of the month. 


re, Parſley, Cberwil, Bafil, and . 


chervil, and coriander ſeeds; draw ſome 
Gallo, 0 Frills or theſe ſeeds eight or nine inches aſunder : 
ſow each ſort in ſeparate drills, and cover them about half 
an inch deep with earth. 

Theſe herbs are all to remain where "SLY and the chief 
culture they require is to be kept clear from weeds. 

_ Parſley. may be ſown in a fingle drill at the edge of the 
quarters, or borders of this garden: it will make a uſeful 
and alſo a neat edgi g if not ſuffered to grow rank. 

Baſil is in Roms Bullies uſed as a kitchen, herb, it is pro- 
Fagated by ſeed, and this is the ſeaſon to ſow it. 

- "But for the greater certainty of ſucceſs, it will be adviſe- 


able to ſow it in a ſlight hot-bed, and in dry earth, or the 


ſeed will rot ; and be careful to defend it from wet till the 
plants are come up. 


They are to be managed as directed for capficums. 


Sieg and planting various Sorrs of Pot and Phyfical Herbs, 


The ſeeds of fennel, dill, borage, burnet, ſorrel, mari- 
eld, and fever- few, could be ſown the beginning of this 
month, if not ſown in February. | 

Clary, ſmallage, orach, and bugloſs, may be ſown at the 
8 time, and bead. of all other herbs of _ ſame kind. 

Plant flips of baum, burnet, tarragon, t ey, penny 
toyal, ſererſew, and chamomile. it : 
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In taking off the ſlips, be careful to preſerve ſome root; 
to each; plant them nine or ten inches diſtance from each 
other, in beds of fich earth. | | a et 
Sow hyſſop, thyme, favory, and ſweet-matjorati,. at the 
beginning; but they ſucceed very well if ſown any time in 
this month. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſeparately in ſpots 
of rich light earth, and raked in; or, theſe ſeeds may. alſo 
be ſown in ſhallow drills along the edges of borders or beds, 
where the plants will make neat and uſeful edgings. | 

Theſe plants may either remain where fown, cr may be 
tranſplanted, for which practice they will be fit in June 
but if they are to remain where ſown, they ſhould at ths 
above time be thinned to five or ſix inches diſtance, and. 
_ thoſe which are drawn out may be planted in another ſpot 
ſix inches aſunder. _ c | 9 
But thoſe which are ſown for edgings need not be thinned- 

Plant ſlips or cuttings of ſage, hyſſop, thyme, and ſavory, 
any time this month. n bo L415 47 
. Theſe ſlips or cuttings ſhould: be the laſt year's ſhoots, - 
about five, fix, or ſeven incheg, long; obſerving to ſlip or 
cut them off cloſe to the place from whence they ariſe ; but 
there are ſometimes to be found lips, or ſuckers rifing from 
the bottom of the old plants; and theſe are often furniſhed. 
with roots; theſe- ſlips or ſuckers are rather to be chofen- 
tan fe 

Plant them in a ſhady border, five or fix inches apart z., 
they will take root in a ſhort time, and will make good 
plants in three or four months, if you water them in dry 
weather; they may be taken up about the end of Septem- 


ber, when they will be ſtrong and well rooted, and planted- 
at proper diſtances in beds of rich eartn. 


Roſemary, Rue, Saut hernauood, Ce. 1 

Plant ſlips or cuttings of roſemary, rue, ſouthern wood 
2 1 1; ary: pr p_— in weve 
order, ſix inches apart; Will take root! by ob- 
ſerving to water them in —— weather; they — bo tranſ-- 
planted into a more open ſituation about Michaelmas, When 
they will be well rooted and have got ſtrengt n. 
It muſt be alſo obſerved in planting the cuttings of theſe 
plants, that the ſhoots which were produced laſt year are to 
be choſen for planting ; they ſhould be from about five or ſix- 
to eight or nine inches long, * as you can find them, 

| "$16.43 Th-oa# $54 $>=q 03 nga 
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obſerving to flip or cut them off cloſe to the from 
whence they p roceed. 18 


Put each 5 or cutting about two parts out of three 1 into 
the ground. 

But ſometimes there are alſo ſlips or ſuckers to be met 
with, which riſe immediately from the- roots of the old 
plants; theſe ſhould alfo be choſen, becauſe _ are often 


well furniſhed with roots. 


Souring Naſturtiums, 


Naſturtiums are often uſed in families; their flowers for 
fallads aud to garniſh diſhes, and their ſeed to pickle. 

This is now a good time to fow them, and the ſooner 1 in 
the month the better. 


Drills muſt be drawn for them as is praftiſed for peas ; | 


the ſeeds muſt be dropped into the drills two or three inches 
aſunder, and be covered an inch deep with earth. 
When the plants are come up about fix inches high, they: 


mould have ſticks placed for them to run up, for theſe plants 


are of the running or climbigg kind. 


Chivers. 


© Chives are uſeful in a family, and this is the time to plant 


them: the method is to part or take off ſome ſlips from the 
old roots, and plant them in beds, where they are to remain, 


at about 5 inches diftance. 
In flipping parting: the bore oo, obſerve to preſerve 


eight er on ng Sorta ſm R cluſter, 1 in 


that manner to plant them. 
They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for 


them at the diſtance above-mentioned, putting one cluſter of 
roots as above in each hole, dons clofin che earth well about 


them. Tin ſoon take root, an increaſe very faſt, 
| Mint. 


: This is now 2 ; good aime to make ee 


x Fs. plant is propagated either by lips or by parting the 
3 but encreaſing it by flips is moſt gen ly ly profiſed, 
and wo method is this: 

In the third or fourth week in this month, have recourſe 
to ſuch old beds of mint as are well ſtocked with you 
plants, and there ſlip or draw up a due quantity of the bel 
of the young plants, obſerving to ſlip and draw them up 


uuoith roots; to do which, you muſt draw them up. gently, 


g. W 6 BY Po „ 


F# Þ > 


— 
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and with the help of your knife at times, to raiſe or 2 | 


them ; by which Care, every plant will riſe with 
roots, 

Having procured the plants, let them be planted in rows 
about ar inches aſunder, and ſet them five or fix inches: 
diſtant in the rows, and let them have immediately a toler- 
able watering to ſettle the earth cloſe about their > 955 

The method of propagating mint by roots is this; get a 
quantity of roots, and let theſe be parted in a proper manner: 
then draw drills with a hoe fix inches aſunder ; place the 
roots in the drills, cover — about an inch deep with 
| earth, and then rake the 


But when the above 29841 is to be Practiſed, the roots | 


3 be procured and planted either in February or the 
beginning of this month, or in October or Novem e 
heſe plants will thrive in almoſt any ſoil. or ſituation... 

Obſerve, that all the ſorts of mint, ſuch as ſpear- mint, 


pepper- mint, 2 — &c. _ all be propagated by. 


the above method. 
Capficums. 


capfieums, for the ſeed-pod of theſe plants are”muck 
TE 1 let this ſeed be ſown in a hot- bed, 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of this cen 
and when the plants appear, let them have æ large 
of free air, and water them frequently. In the mi — 


latter end of May they will be fit to- tranſplant, which muſt. * 


be into beds of rich earth in the common ground. | 
But if they were firſt pricked,out from e ſeed-bed,.about: 


the middle, or toward the latter end of next month, into- 


another ſlight hot- bed, three or four inches aſunder, or into 


a bed of natural earth, in a warm place; (obſerving to arch. 


the bed over with hoops, and cover them on nights and bad 
weather wath. mats) this will forward. them greatly. 


— 


Soabing Love- Apples. 


„ il ants ror LIU ie 
fome tomato, or 1 ſeed; the fruit or apples of 


theſe plants are, in ſome families, much uſed in ſoups, and 
_— allo oſten uſod to pickle, both when they are green,. * 
en ri 
The . when ripe, is of a beautiful red colon. : 
The ſeed muſt be in a ſlight hot- bed, treating the 
plants as for a Sag 


— _—— 
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For the further * of We ſee the Kitchen 
Garden for May. 
Garlick, Oe. "Ig, 


Plant garlic and ſhallots ; let theſe be- -planted in the 
manner mentioned in the former month, and che ſooner- 
they are planted now, the better. | 


Scallions.. 


The ary onions which begin to ſhoot in the houſe 2 he 
planted in a ſmall ſpot in the mens four or five inches 
aſunder, where they will ſoon take root, and. moms freely, 
and will ferve to pull up for ſcallions.. 


Scoræonera and Sallafys 


| Sow ſcorzonera and ſalſaf where required,, and alſo 
ſkirrets: let theſe ſeeds be ſown thin on ſeparate beds, in 
an Open. ſituation, and raked in; they may. be fown any 
time this month. 
They are to remain in the places where ſown,. Serving 
to thin them to ſix or eight. i oa diſtance each way. 
Note, the ſcorzonera and ſkirrets, may alſo be propa- 
gated by ſlips from the ſides of old . planting. them fix 
or eig inches diſtance. 


Large rooted. Parſley. ; 


Gow che ſeeds of. Hamburgh or large rooted. A if 
dm were not ſown the. former month; let this ſeed. be ſown. 
thin and equally,. on beds of rich earth in an open fitu-- 
ation, and rake them in: when the plants are up, and have 

t a little ſtrength, they muſt be thinned to ſix inches di- 
Kance, that the roots may have room to ſwell 3 for. it is * 
nn plant that is to be eaten. 


Kidney-Beans. 


Kidney. -beans- may be planted about- the end of this 
month, if the weather is dry, and the ground not too wet ;: 
they muſt be planted cloſe under ſome warm. wall, or tory: 
will not-ſucceed well. 

Draw ſome drills, for tliem in a warm border, about two 
feet, or. inches aſunder,. 

Place the beans. in the drills about two or: three inches 
apart, and caver them-with earth about an inch deep.. | 

For the different ſorts. of eee 9-49 the — 
Garden. for April. : 


„ 


— 
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Cardoont. 


Sew cardoons ; dig a bed of light earth for them tn 80 
ſituation ; let the ſeed be ſown hs, and water the. bed fre-- 
quently in dry. weather. . 

Theſe plants, after having fix or eight weeks th in 
the ſeed-bed, are to be tranſplanted out for CT Tels an 


open ſpot, four or five feet aſunder. 


But obſerve, when the plants have been come up in the 
ſeed- bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they ſhould. be 
thinned where they are too thick, leaving them five or fix” 
inches aſunder, that they may have room to grow without 
drawing each other up weak. 


They will be pretty ſtrong and fit to . out in Ir. . 
__ the work of that month. 


Potatoer.: 


Potatoes may be planted any time this month, but 1 % 
ground ʒ the ſooner this is done the better. | 
Theſe roots thrive beſt in a moderately light or looks! foil, 
and where it is not wet, and if you add ſome dung, i will 
be a great advantage. 1 
In planting potatoes, be careful to procure "own 
ſets ; that is, to pick a quantity of the beſt kinds · of pota- 
toes, chooſing ſuch as are perfectly ſound and of a tolerable 
large ſize: theſe are to be prepared for planting by cut- 
ting or quartering” them; that is to ſay, each root to be 
cut into two, three, or more pieces, minding particularly 
that each piece be furniſhed with at leaſt one or two eyes. 
Being thas prepared, they are to be planted: ĩm rows not 
leſs than eighteen inches, nor more than two feet aſunder,.. 
and to be ſet twelve or fifteen inches diſtant in the row. 4 
They may be planted either as you proceed in digging or 
ploughing the ground, placing them. as you advance, in 
the trenches or furrows; and it. would be a great advantaga, 
to add at the ſame time to every trench, &c. a moderate 
quantity of dung, laying it over the potatoes, and then æurn 
the earth over that, and ſo on to the end... 
Or you may, if thought more convenient, firſt dung, dig, 
HI ugh the ground, and afterwards-- plant the. potatoes 
ibble; a ' otherwiſe draw,. with 4. a hoe or plou 15 
ails or trenches about ſix or ſeven inches deep, 
place the potatoe-ſets in the drills, and. cover them in. | 
'Thoſe REL. who plant. large quantites,. and. poi | 
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planting them with dibbles, have dibbles made for that m 
purpoſe; they are about three feet long, with a croſs handle tl 
at top, to take hold on with both hands, and the lower end ec 
ſhod with iron, about a foot up, having a foot or ſhoulder th 
of iron fixed at about ſix inches from the bottom, to put P. 
"foot upon to help to thruſt it into the ground, thruſting 
E as far in the ground as the above ſhoulder, by ſe 
which means the holes are made all an exact depth. bp | 
One perſon js employed in making the holes, and another ſh 
to follow after to drop in the potatoes, which work of W 
dropping them may be performed by women, or girls or : 
ys. | 3 5 
Feruſalim Artichokes. | pl 
Plant Jeruſalem artichokes where required. . ſc 
Theſe roots will thrive in almoſt any ſoil: but obſerve it b. 
is not eaſy to clear the ground of them again, for the leaſt af 
bit will grow. _. : | | 0 
Let them be planted in rows two feet aſunder, and about * 
fifteen inches diſtant in the rows. | | 0¹ 
Obſerve the ſame method in planting them, as directed, ro 
for potatoes, EC er di 
n * ö vs d e ſu 
3 | | E | b; 
The F ruit Garden. wy to 
ni 
| Pruning Fig-Trees. | } le 
P UNE fig- trees, this being the beſt time of the year or 
+ for performing that work. be 
Some prune figs the latter end of autumn, but that is fri 
wrong; the young bearing ſhoots being tender, many of m 
them are liable to be killed by the froſt in ſevere winters; fr1 
and, therefore, if they were to be pruned in autumn, and | 
no more ſhoots left than what will juſt furniſh the wall, and na 
ſevyere froſt after deſtroy many of the ſhoots, you have then or 
no recourſe left for ſhoots to ſupply theſe vacancies. ” % 
The belt way, therefore, is to let theſe trees remain un- 
pruned till this ſeaſon; then if ſevere froſts ſhould happen, 
there will be a chance, out of the whole, to find enough me 
that have eſcaped the froſt, to lay in to furniſh the wall. ta] 
In pruning fig-trees, obſerve to leave a ſufficient ſupply 


of the laſt ſummer's wood, from the bottom to the extre- th 


* 


* — 


. 
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mity, every way, in every part where poſſible, and where 
there is proper room to train them; ſo that the tree may be 


equally furniſhed with them, at moderate diſtances, for- 
theſe bear the figs the enſuing ſeaſon ; for fig-trees always 
produce their fruit on the one year's old wood. . 


Leave the branches and ſhoots in general, not leſs than 


ſeven or eight inches aſunder. 


And next, let it be obſerved, that the ſuperabundant 


ſhoots, or ſuch as are not wanted, and cannot be trained in 
without being too near together, ſhould be cut off quite 
cloſe, leaving no ſpur or ſtump : being careful to cut out 
the worſt, and leave the ſtrongeſt — moſt promiſing well 
placed ſhoots, at the diſtance above-mentioned. | 

Take care always, in particular, to train in every year 
ſome pa. ſhoots, at or near the bottom, that there may 
be a ſupply of young branches coming up regularly one 
after 3 to ſupply the places of old naked branches, 
which will appear every ſeaſon in ſome part or other of the 
tree; for fuch branches as are old, and have no young wood. 
on.them, ſhould be cut out, that there may be ſufficient: 
room to train the bearing branches neatly, and at proper 
diſtances. 3 

In cutting out any of the large branches of theſe tree 
ſuch as are too high for the wall, or ſuch as appear uſeleſs, 
by having no young wood on them, ſhould be either cut of 
to the place from whence they proceed, or to ſome conve- 


nient young ſhoot ar branch, cutting them quite cloſe,, 


leaving no ſtump. 


but leave each at full length; for were they to 
#fortened, it would not only cut away the 2 where 
fruit would have appeared, but alſo oceaſion them to run 


The young branches of fig- trees muſt not be ſhortened” 
or bp 


much to wood, thereby never produce half a crop of 


fruit, 8 | | | 5 
The tree being pruned, let every branch be immediately 
nailed ſtrait nd cloſe to the wall, at equal diſtances, ſeven. 
or eight inches from each other, or thereabout.. | 


Propagating and planting Fig-trees. 5 


Plant N Tag where wanted; this being rather the beſt 
month in the year for removing them; for they will now 
take root in a very ſhort time. : 


In planting figs, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that 


thoſe trees are propagated, in general, either by layers, or 


by the ſuckers which ariſe from the roots of the old trees. 
P | ; - 2 
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_ _ /Fherefore,. when it is intended to plant theſe trees, let 
ſome good ſuckers, of a moderate growth, and ſuch as are 
firm and well ripened, be procured either the beginning of 
this month, or in October, and plant them at once in the 
place where they are to remain, 5 l 

But thoſe trees which are raiſed by layers made from the 
branches, are rather to be preferred to the ſuckers, becauſe 
ſuckers are apt to run more to wood, The ſeaſon for 
laying down the branches to . raiſe new trees, is in March, 
October, or November: but, in time of hard froſts, they 
ſhould be covered with long litter ; theſe layers will be well 
rocted in a year, when they ſhould be ſeparated from the 
old tree, and planted where they are to remain, 
If theſe trees are to be planted againſt walls, or pales, 

let them be planted at leaſt twenty feet diſtance from each 
| Other. | - 5 
Pruning Apricot, Peach, and Nectarine- trees. 

Where apricots, peaches, and neQarine-trees, fill re- 
main unpruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as 
ſoon as poſſible ; they ſhould be finiſhed by the middle of 
the month, at fartheſt, | SP 

The buds of theſe trees being now pretty much ſwelled 


for bloom, are thereby liable to be zxobbed off with the 
leaſt touch; therefore, great care ſhould be taken when 


you prune them, otherwiſe many of the buds will be diſ- 


laced, | 
In pruning theſe trees, let the ſame method be obſerved as 
in the former months. 


Nail the branches even, and cloſe to the wall, at equal 
diſtances, taking particular care of the buds, for they are. 


more liable to be rubbed off in nailing than pruning, 
Preſerving the Bloſſoms and young Fruit of Wall trees. 


When apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees, are in bloom, 


ſome of the choice kinds ſhould be defended from froſt, if 
it mould happen at that time, by covering the trees with 
mats. : 5 5 | x 
one end of them ſhould be faſtened with nails or hoo 
The lower end of the mat ſhould alſo be faſtened down, to 


prevent their being blown to aud fro by the wind, which. 


would. beat the bloſſoms off. 
5 | ; | 


The mats for. this-purpoſe ſhould be of the. 2 fine þ: 
r-hooks, to 


the top of the wall, and letthem hang down over the trees. 


19 
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When 2 24 1s ar that _ ſhould be taken off 2 
for it is only in ſhar at the lab un. 
thus ſheltered.. . 

To preſerve the bloſſoms * young fruit, I have ſome- 
times ſtuck the trees with branches of ever- greens, which 1 
have found to be often ſerviceable... 

This ſhould alſo be done juſt when the trees are coming. 
into bloſſom. The proper materials for this, are pieces of. 
the branches of laurel,. yew, fir, and ſome other hardy 
ever-greens, preſerving the leaves. to them, and obſervin 
to ſtick them between the branches and the wall, in — 
manner as to ſhelter all thoſe branches which are in bloſ- 
ſom: they may ermitted to remain conſtantly, till the 
fruit is fairly for, _ the bloſſom dropped, then to be taken 


away; it is the lafeſt way to continue ele or other ſhelters, 


till the fruit is as big as lar 


I have ſeen, ſome people 1 Mik dn. their trees, in time 0 theim 
bloom, with branches of dried fern. | 


Pruning Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, ”* 


Finiſh. prun plums, cherries, and a le-trees,. 
either a gainſt all Pears pe ang — ſtandards PP 


Prunihi of theſe, and. all other 9 which yet, 
remain unpruned, ſhould now be forwarded as faſt as poſ- 
ſible, that the whole may be finiſhed. before the middle of. 


we month. 


* 


Planting Weiters. 


Frpit-trees of all kinds may be planted, any time FAS 
the beginning till about: the twentieth of this month, with, 
ſuccels.. 

The trees: which are planted now will take root-in. athort. 
time; and, with the. affiſtance of a little water in dry, - 
weather, chey will ſhoot freely. 

Note, in moiſt ſoils, fruit-trees may: be planted any, 
time this month; there will be no hazard of their grow- 
ings but the ſooner in the. month all planting is done * 

etter. 

In planting fruit-trees, either for walls, eſpaliers, | or; 
flandards, obſerve to-plant. each kind at the diſtances men- : 
tioned in, the former month. 

For the proper ſoil and ſituation for the. ſeveral kinds of, 
fruit, ſe the work of October and November. 


The. method of planyfig i is to open a wide hole for er every; 
{© 


— 


van 
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tree; and, when it is opened to the depth you intend it» 


booſen the bottom well. 


Then prune the roots of the tree; that is, cut off bruiſed 
and 1 roots, and trim the ends of all the roots in 


Ts 
This being done, place the tree in the hole, then break 
the earth well, and throw it in equally about the roots; 


and when all is in, tread the ſurface gently round the tree. 


New planted fruit-trees ſhould be well ſecured from the 


violence of the wind: if they are ſtandards, let them be 


Hg with ſtakes ; if dwarfs, againſt walls or eſpaliers, 
ing faſtened thereto. 


Proving and ordering young Apricot, Peach, and N baer ne. 


frees. 


Now is the only proper time to head down young apri- 
cot, peach, and nectarine-trees, which have been planted 
any time fince laſt Michaelmas, with their firſt ſhoots, from 
budding at full length. 

This ſhould be done juſt as the trees begin to puſh ; 
therefore watch the opportunity, and let their heads be 
| ſhortened at the proper time, which will be a great ad- 


Thel head ſhould be cut down to the third or fourth eye 
from the bottom; and if there are two ſhoots from the ſame: 
ſtock, let them both be cut down, as above. 

The reaſon of this practice is, that the trees may produce 


dome ſtrong ſhoots near the ground, fo that they may be 


furniſned equally with branches, from the ſurface of the 
earth, to the top of the wall. 

But if the trees were not to be headed down, as above, 
they would run up with a ſtem like a ſtandard tree, and not 
furniſh you with a branch, to ſignify, within two or three 
feet of the ground; ſo that th e ſo much of chat part 
of the wall would be entirely Vio. | 

Such young apricot, peach, and neQtarine-trees, as were 
headed 4 
or four ſhoots the laſt ſummer, ſhould now have theſe ſhort- 


ened to ſuch lengths, as -—_ encourage each ſhoot to pro- 


duce two or three new ones, the ſame feaſon.. _.. 


The method is this: let each ſhoot be ſhortened to (ant 


one half of its fe length; that is, ſuch as are twenty 
inches long, ſhould be ſhortened to ten or eleven inches; 


and 1 as are fifteen inches in length, or thereabouts,. 


- 


own a year ago, and having each produced three 


— 
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ſhould be ſhortened to eight or nine inches, and ſo in pro- 
portion to the different lengths of ſnoots. = 
By this practice each of theſe ſhoots will produce three 
or four new ſhoots the ſucceeding ſummer ; ſo that by 
Michaelmas, each young tree ſo treated, will, if they have 
thriven well, be furniſhed with, perhaps, fifteen, eighteen, 
or twenty ſhoots. _ | ; 3 9 
The trees may then be pruned, according to the method 
directed for the older trees of that ſort, obſerving ſtill to 
ſhorten the young ſhoots, but in ſuch a manner, as they 
may both produce fruit, and a ſupply of young wood as 
above ſaid : obſerve the directions given for the full bearing 
trees; that 1s, to cut off about one third of each ſhoot, 8 
then nail them ſtrait and cloſe to the wall about fix inches 
aſunder. | | WET | 
The ordering young Apple-trees, &c. 55 
Prune down alſo the heads of young dwarf. apples, pears, 
plums, and cherry-trees, which were lately planted agai 
walls or eſpaliers, that they may put out ſome. good ſhoots 
near the ground, to furniſh the bottom of the wall, or 
eſpalier, therewith. IF, * | 
If the heads of theſe trees are but of one year's growth 
from the bud or graft, let them be ſhortened to three or four 
eyes; obſerving to do it juſt as they begin to break, as be- 
7 they are" th Bun the bee and abt 
Suppoſe are two years from th or dan 
the firſt ſhoots were cut down as above, laſt ſpring ; let the 
ſhoots which were produced from them the lait ſummer, be 
alſo ſhortened now to fix or ſeven inches. | 
The ſame rule holds good with theſe, as mentioned for 
the apricots and peaches, for it is by ſhortening ; properly, = 
the firſt and ſecond years ſhoots, from the budding and 
paſting, that the whole ſucceſs depends on forming a uſeful - 
When a young wall or eſpalier tree, is well furniſhed 
with branches near the ground, theſe will readily ſupply 
you with more in their turn, to furniſh the wall or eſpalier 
upwards, 8 1 | | 
But in the common courſe of pruning apples, pears, 
lums, and cherries, their ſhoots or branches, are not to 
ſhortened ; for after the young trees are furniſhed with. 
a proper ſupply of branches at m, their ſhoots muſt 
then be trained to the wall at length, only ſhortening a+ * | 


— 


* 
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| N 
particular ſhoot at places where more wood may be required 
to furniſh that part. : 2 | zu 
Eor more particul ars in that work, ſee the work of laſt ol 
7 month. = 5 | 7 th 
Gorfterries and Currants. 1 of 
Prane gooſberry and currant buſhes, where they are not ap 
; yet —_ but let this be done at the beginning of the 
month. ä | LI | f 7 
Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees be 
open, and clear of wood, ſo as to admit the ſun and air Vit 
| ey by which means the fruit will be large and well cee 
8 fad 2. fo | N iy 
Dig the ground between the gooſberry and currant trees, of | 
where it has not been done 1n the former months. 
The looſening of the ground about the roots of theſe . 
ſhrubs, is of great ſervice to them, and at no time more 
uſeful than the preſent, as they are juſt now beginning to me. 
e . bs — — "I 
Pruning and planting Raſpberries. * 
Prune raſpberries, where not done before, obſerving to the 
cut out all dead wood; and where the live ſhoots Which 1 
were produced laſt year ſtand too thick, let them be thinned. ther 
out as in the former month, and ſhorten the ſhoots which each 
are left. 7% 1 f woo, 
For the particular method of pruning, ſee laſt month. + P. 
The ground betwen the rows of raſpberries ſnould now eye 
be dug, if it was not done before; it will ſtrengthen the the : 
ſhoots, and add a neatneſs to the place, VP 
_ Plantations of raſpberries may be made at the beginning,” your 
or middle of this month: they will take root ſoon after they cove 
ate planted, and will. grow freely, provided you give them four 
a little water now and then in dry weather. 5: <0 | 
In planting raſpberries, remember it is the young ſhoots * 
hich were produced from the old roots laſt year, that are DI 
th proper plants; choofing ſuch whoſe roots are well fur- forme 
niſhed with fibres, rejecting ſuch as have naked ſticky roots, and t 
Let them be planted in the manner, and at the diſtance ſl. Cl, 
mentioned in the former month, | | and o 
on Digging the Fruit-tree Borders, be By 


: Dig the fruit-tree borders which are not yet done. king 
This will be ſerviceable to. the trees, and will wy the may | 


ap- IM trowe! 


weeds ;. and after being neatly raked, the borders wil 
pear neat and decent, | 
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Stir with a hoe, the ſurface of ſuch borders as were du 
in the former months; 3 that 1s, ſuch as are not ſown with 
cloſe crops; ſuch as - radiſhes, lettuce, ſpinage, &c. _ 
then let them be raked ſmooth ; by which means the grow 
of young ſeed weeds wal be retarded, and the whole 

| Prize Vines. 


Where there are vines that are not yet pruned, let them 
be now done as ſoon in the month as poſſible ; for when 


3 are pruned too late, it is ſeldom a good crop ſuc- 
Cœe 8. 


For the particular method of pruning Pens ſee the work 
of laſt month, or November. Lv 


Propagate Vines. 5 
Plant cuttings of vines any time this i by which 


means you may propagate any ſort you deſire, for the cut- 


tings will take root freely. . 
hey may be planted in the places where they are to re· 
main, = quartet walls, or elſewhere 3 * 1s much 
the beſt me | 
The cuttings muſt be ſlwots of the laſt year, iq 
them to twelve inches in lengt „ or Gebe "(#1 | 


each cutting have about an in , or ſo, of the former year's 
wood at its bottom. 

Plant them ſomewhat Landing; and ſo deep that only one 
eye may appear” above ground, and that ſhould be cloſe to 
the ſurface.” * , 

Vines are alſo propagated by layers, obſerving to ley the 


young ſhoots with part of the branch it proceeds 


covering it three inches deep in the earth, leaving three or 
four eyes of the ſhoot out of the ground. | 


* Strawberries. 


Dreſs the — beds if they. were not” Lone in the 
former month; the plants will now begin to puſh A-Paces 
and the ſooner this is done the better. 

Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from firings; 


| and other litter; and if the plants tand too thick, let ſome : 


be thinned dur. 
It is the beſt 3 to * ) the lanes in- fingls 
bunches as it were, and clear each other, ſo that there 


may F 5. — l 4 chem with a narrow ade or a 
trawe ; 7 . i 


> * 


- 
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The beds being cleared from litter, looſen the earth be- 
tween the plants; and if you add a little freſh earth to the 
beds, it will ſtrengthen the plants, and they will flower 
ſtrong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may now be planted where required. Ob- 
ſerve the ſame me d as mentioned i in the former month. 


The Pleaſure, _ Flower Garden. 


Early . out Annual Flowers. 


AK E a new hot-bed about the middle or latter end 

of this month, to prick the tender annuals in, which 
were ſown in February. Let the bed be thisty inches high, 
or thereabout, .and make the top even ; then ſet on the 
frame; and, when the great heat is over, let the earth be 
put on; let the earth be light and rich, and perfectly dry, 
and lay it equally over the bed fix inches thick, When the 
earth is warm, prick the plants therein at three or four 
inches diſtance each way, and give them a little ſprinklit 
of water; then let the glaſſes be — r to rai 
them a little day — let out plants 
* the — they have taken —— 3 | 


te! phi e to puſh, they 
| Soald have * we let the upper 
ends of the glaſſes be raiſed — height, Wb to 


them: remember to ſprinkle with water 2 8.255 
but « little at each time. p 


Sowing tender Annuals. 

A hot-bed may be made the beginning or any time of 
this month, to ſow the ſeeds of any kinds of tender annual 
flowers in, where it was not done in February. Make the 
| bed in every reſpect as directed in the former month. The 

fame kinds of may be ſown. For the different ſorts 
ſee April. 5 

The plants raiſed from this { may be broug he for- 
ward to blow ſtrong and beautiful in 57 
the froſt deſtroys them. | 

Remember they are not to remain in the hot-bed where 
raiſed, but are to be tranſplanted, ſome into pots, and ſome 
into the borders. See che work of April, _ and June. 


Ys and — il 
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Sowing hardier Kinds of Anmuals. | £4 
A ſlight hot-bed ſhould be made in the ſecond or third 
week of this month, wherein to ſow the ſeeds of the more 
hardy kinds of annual flowers: . 

Make the bed two feet high; and after the top is made 
level and ſmooth, let the frame be put on, and lay the 
thickaeſs of four or five inches of rich earth equally all over 
the bed. 5 

Sow in this bed the ſeeds of China aſter, India pink, 
marvel of Peru, halſam, Foun Chriſti, capſicum, mig- 
nonette, baſil, French and African marigolds, and ten- 
week ſtocks. In the ſame bed, ſow the teeds of chryſan- 
themum, tree- and purple amaranthus, perficarias, love- 
apple, ſcabiouſes, convolvulus major, and ftramoniums, 
with ſeveral other ſorts. See the work of April. | 

Obſerve, they are only to be raiſed in the hot-bed, and 
afterwards tranſplanted. | £14 15 

The method of ſowing theſe ſeeds is this: draw ſhallow 
drills from the back to the front of the frame, two or three 
inches aſunder: ſow the ſeeds therein, each fort ſeparate, 
and not too thick; cover the ſmalleſt ſeed about a quarter 
of an inch, and the largeſt near half an inch. When the 
plants are come up, let them have air, by raiſing the glaſſes 
a conſiderable height every day; when they have been up 
ſome time, and have got a little ſtrength, they muſt be 


4 | ra hardened, to bear the open air, by taking the TY 
0 


„ then with moderate ſprinklings of water: ſome of them 
will be fit to prick out next month, and all of them in May. 
See theſe months. ah 
Note, where glaſſes are not, or are uſed otherways, you 
}f may arch the- bed . over with hoops, and on nights nel 95. 
at . weather, cover it with large garden mats, or canvas 
cloth, &c. ge REES dn Fi fe 
Where a hot-bed cannot be conveniently obtained, you 
may, towards the end of the month, ſow ſome of the above- 
mentioned annual flower ſeeds on a warm border, where 
the earth is rich and light, and cover it occaſionally with 
mats, . LED ES : | 
The ſorts. that will ſuccced by that method, are China 
aſter, ten-week ſtocks, India pink, African and French 
marigold, chryſanthemum, purple and tree 2maranthus, 
periicarias, ſcabiouſes and convolvulus major; ſow the 


— 
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okts entirely off every mild day. Refreſh them now and ; 
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ſeeds thin, each ſort ſeparate; and arch the bed over witk 
hoops : then, every night, and in bad weather, let mats be 
drawn acroſs the hoops. With this management the plants 
will come up, and grow freely ; and if you refreſh them 
with water in dry weather, they will be fit to plant out about 
the end of May or beginning of June, and will flower pretty 
ſtrong, and in tolerable good time in autumn. | 
For their full management, ſee the work of the three 
ſucceeding months. 
Hardy annual Flowers. - 

. Sow in the borders and other parts of the garden the 
ſeeds of all forts of hardy annual flowers. The ſorts are, 
large and dwarf annual ſun- flower, oriental mallow, lavatera, 
venice mallow, larkſpur, flos adonis, ſweet ſultan, large 
fleſn- coloured and blue and yellow lupines. Sow alſo con- 
volvulus major, ſweet ſcented and Tangier peas, and 
naſturtiums. Likewiſe ſow the ſeeds of the Spaniſh nigella, 
purple and white candy tuft, venus looking-glaſs, venus 
navel-wort, dwarf double poppy, lobels, catchfly, dwarf 
- annual lychnis, ſnails, caterpillars, and convolvulus minor, 
and ſome others. See next month, _ _ 5 
All che above kinds of hardy annual flower ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown, each kind ſeparate, in patches in the different 
borders, and in the manner mentioned in the former 
month. The plants muſt remain to flower, in the places 
where they were ſown, for they do not well bear tranſplant- 
ing: therefore, when they come up, let them be thinned 
where they have riſen too thick; water the patches in dry 
weather, both before and after the plants are come up. 


Giving freſs Earth to Plants in Pots. 


Give ſome freſh earth to the pots of double wall-flowers, 
double ſtock July flowers, double ſweet-williams, rockets, 
roſe campions, catchfly, campanulus, and ſcarlet lychnis, 
2 ſuch like plants, which were potted laſt autumn, or 
before. NET 

Inn doing this, clean the plants firſt from decayed leaves, 
ten take ſome of the earth out of the pots, but take care 
not to go ſo deep as to diſplace the roots of the plants; 
then fill up the pots again with freſh. earth, and give 
them ſome water; this will ſtrengthen their roots, and the 

Plants will ſhoot freely, and produce large flowers, - 


an * 
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Earl] |  Chry/ſanthemums. . e 

The cuttings of double chryſanthemums, which were 
planted in boxes or pots laſt autumn, and preſerved al! 
winter in frames, &c. ſhould now be planted out fingly in = 
the pots where they are to flower; ſome of them may be | 
planted out next month in the borders among other flowers, 
where they will flower early and ſtrong, and make a hand- 
ſome appearance. . e eee 

"1 Auricula Plants. © 5 5 
The fine auricula plants in pots ſhould now be guarded 
from much wet, cold winds and froſt; ſuch weather being 
hurtful to their lower-buds, which are now in forwardneſs. 
Therefore continue the pots under the hoop: arches, where 
the plants can enjoy the open air, and be defended when - 
there is occaſion, by drawing mats over the hops. 

The plants ſhould not be debarred from a warm and 
moderate ſhower of rain now and then, if ſuch ſhould ha- 
en, for that will do them good. When the weather is dg 
fe them be refreſhed moderately with water at times, juſt .. * =: 
enough to keep the earth a little moiſt about their roots. 


#1 


1 


The pots ſhould be kept free from weeds, and the plants | 
t from decayed leaves. 55 x * 
N 3 Carnation Layers. 58270 

t- The carnations which were raiſed from layers laſt year, 

d and which are not yet planted into the large pots where you 


ry intend them to flower, ſhould be planted therein the begin- 
ning of this month. _ * 155 I 
ake up the plants with ſome of their own earth about 
their roots, and place one plant in the middle of each pot; 
| but if the pots be large, you may put two plants in each, 
FS, cloſe the earth well about them, and give a moderate 
ts, watering to ſettle the earth about their roots. Place the 
us, pots where the plants may be defended from colds winds, 
or and water them moderately and frequently in dry weather. 
The carnation plants which were planted laſt autumn, 
es, into the pots where they are to remain, ſhould now be freſn 
are earthed. | : Dn Be 5 
ts 3 Let the plants firſt be cleared from dead leaves, then take 
ſome of the earth out of the pots, as near to their roots as 
| pollible, without diſturbing them; then let the pots be 
filled up with the freſh mould, laying it cloſe round the 
plants ; after which, water the pots to ſettle the earth. 
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The freſh earth will be of great ſervice to the plants, it 
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will ſtrengthen them, and cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, and 
produce large and handſome flowers. 
This is now the time to-ſow carnation ſeed. See the 
work of ſowing perennial plants in the next page. 


Protecting Tulips and other Flowers, 


protect the more curious kinds of tulips, WESC 
. uſes, and anemonies, from cold rains and froſts, 
which frequently happen in this month. Their flower-buds 


are now advancing apace ; therefore, if you defire to have 


| and beautiful flowers, you muſt beſtow 2 on 
them; then they will blow in their true perfection. Let 
the hoop-arches be continued over the beds, as mentioned 
in the former month, and every night, and at all times 

when the weather is froſty, and in exceſſive rain let the 
mats be drawn over the hoops. 

In mild days let them be conſtantly uncovered, that they 
may enjoy the free air; and a moderate ſhower of rain will 
do them no harm, but will be ſerviceable. 

I the hoops, which are fixed acroſs the beds, are low 
and too near the flowers, they ſhould be removed, and taller 
hoops ſhould be fixed acroſs in their places. 


Hyacinths. 


Hyacinths will now begin to advance ape; you ſhould 
therefore prepare ſome flicks to _— eir flower ſtems, 
for the large double flowers being heavy, the ſtalk alone is 
not able to bear them up. Let a all ſhort ſtick be fxed 
in the ground near every plant, and let their flower-ſtalks 
be brought cloſe, and faſtened to them neatly with ſome 


ſoft tying. 
Planting Ranunculuſes and Anemoniet. 
Plant, if required, ſome ranunculuſes and anemonies ; 
they will blow and make a fine appearance in May and 
June, after the early planted ones are gone. In dry weather, 


et the beds be frequently watered after the. plants a are up, 
and they will flower tolerably ſtrong. 


1 various Kinds of fibrous rooted perennial and Biennial 


Plants. 5 


Perennial and biennial flower ſeeds, of moſt kinds, = 
be en any time this month. 


. 
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It is to be obſerved that theſe kinds do not flower the | 
ſame year they are ſown ; but all this fort of them will 


flower ſtrong, and in the greateſt perfection, the year after. 
As every one may not know meaning of perennial 


and biennial plants, we will here explain it. The perennial , - 
plants are thoſe which continue many years, ſuch as pinks, 
&c. The biennials are thoſe that are of two years duration, 
being ſown one. year, and flower and 9 their ſeeds the 
next, and ſoon after die; ſuch as the French honey-ſuckle, 
Canterbury ball Yower, e. 
The kinds proper to be ſown now, are carnations, pinks, 
ſweet williams, wall flowers, and ſtock July flowers, of 
all ſorts. Sow alſo ſingle roſe campion, catchfly, ſcarlet 
lychnis, columbines, Greek valerian, ſcabiouſes, and Can- 
terbury bells. 1." ee of Th 
The ſeeds of hollyhocks, French honey-ſuckles, hele- 
bore, [honeſty or ſatin flower, tree primroſe, - ſhrubby 
mallow, broad leaved campanula and fox-gloves, wit 
ſeeds of moſt other ſorts of perennial and bieunial plants, 
may now be ſown. Þ * You ve > RIS 
For an account of the various ſorts to be raiſed from 
ſeeds, ſee next month, and the Catalogue of Plants at the 
end of the bock. 5 3 
All the above, and other hardy perennial flower ſeeds, 
are to be ſown in beds of light earth in the open ground. 
Dig a ſpot for them in a warm ſituation, but not cloſe 
to wall 
inches wide, and the beds into as many parts as you have 
kinds of ſeeds; ſow them thin, and ack kind feparate ; 
and let them be covered properly. with earth ; the larger 
ſeed half an inch, and the ſmaller ſeeds about a quarter of 
an inch deep. r AT We 
But in ſowing theſe kinds, or any other ſorts of perennial 
flower ſeeds, it is the practice of many people to draw drills . 
to ſow them in, proportioning the . the drill to the 
lize of the particular ſeeds, ſo that each kind can be more 
regularly covered with the proper depth of earth it requires 
but, although this practice is very proper for the larger 
kinds of ſeeds, ſuch as hollyhocks, :&c. yet the "ſmaller 
ſeeds may be ſown by broad-caſt on the ſurface of the beds; 
then tread in the ſeeds, and rake the ground ſmooth. Some. 


people practiſe the following method: firſt rake the ſurface 


of the bed ſmooth, then, with the back of the rake, turn _ © 
the depth of a quarter or _ an inch of earth equally off 


s or other fences. . Divide the piece into beds forty -  , 
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the ſurface of the beds into the alley; then ſow the ſeed, 
and, with the teeth of the rake, draw the earth back again 
over the ſeed, ml RES | * el 

When the weather is dry, ſprinkle the beds frequently 
with water, but + arm when the plants begin to appear, 
and the plants will be fit to prick out in May and June. 

For it muſt be obſerved, that all the above, and other 
perennial plants raifed from ſeed, are to be tranſplanted, 
firſt pricking them out from the ſeed-bed about the end 
of May and in June, (ſee theſe months,) and then about 
88 to be tranſplanted to where they are to remain 
to flower, i © n 


. Dig the Borgers, © 0 

Dig ſuch borders or other parts of this garden, as are not 
yet done, and rake them ſmooth; they will then be ready 
to receive the ſeeds of annual flowers, and plants of others; 
beſides they will appear freſh and neat, ; | 


Tranſplanting Perennial Plants. 

Where there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, 
or other parts of this garden, they may now be filled up 
with many different kinds of flower plants, which will yet 
ſucceed, if planted ſoon in the montn. 
| The forts proper to plant now, are lychniſes, roſe. 

campions, rockets, catchfly, and campanulas: they mzy 
be planted any time this month, where required; but the 
ſooner the better. * 6 eee nee 

Plant alſo in the borders or clumps, carnations, pinks, 
and ſweet williams, both double and fingle ; batchclors 
buttons, and double feverfew ; golden rod, perennial ſun- 
flowers,  perennial-aſters; and French honey ſuckles; alſo 
columbines, Canterbury bells, monks-hood, fox-gloves, 
tree-primroſe, and moſt others of the like fort, Sce the 
Flower Garden for September. df Oh... | 

All the above plants will take root in a ſhort time, and, 
if you ſupply them with water now and then, in dry wea- 
ther, they will all of them flower this ſeaſon, | 

Plant alſo dwarf fibrous rooted flowers, where wanted, 
in the borders ; they will take root freely, and in a little 
time. 5 
SVauch as polyanthuſes, auriculas, double daifies, double 

chamomile, London pride, violets, hepaticas, thrift, prim- 
| 16fes, and gentianella; and any other of the like kinds 

bh . 


— 


„ 
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{ſee September) will ſueceed well, if planted at the begin- 
nin of this month. | 


ive them ſome water when firſt F lanted, and at time3 
till they ate well rooted, and they will grow freely. 


Hoe and rate the Borders. 
Looſen the ſurface of thoſe beds or borders which were 
dug and planted with flowers of any kind laſt autumn, or 
any time ſince. | : | "ab. i 

L this be done in a dry day, and with a ſmall hoe, 
ſtirring the earth carefully between the plants, taking care 
of the ſhoots from bulbous roots, which are 5 
ing through the ſurface; then let the beds or borders 
neatly raked; and, as you go on, clear away all decayed 


leaves which appear about any of the plants, and let the 


whole be cle from weeds, and every fort of rubbiſh. 

By thus looſening the ſurface of the borders, the firſt 
growth of ſeed-weeds will be prevented, and it will great! 
promote the growth of rfl Pen and the borders wi 
appear clean and agreeable to look at. * 

+ Dig the Clumps in the Shrubbery. 

Dig the ground in the clumps or borders between flower- 
ing thrubs and evergreens, If not done in. the former 
months, let this be done at the beginning of this month ; it 


will help the plants greatly, and the ground being turned |, 
up freſh, the plants will ſhew themſelves well. 8 


* Planting F lowering Skrabs.. | 


Where flowering ſhrubs, or trees, are wanted in any part 
of this garden, they may now be brought in and planted, 
for moſt ſorts will yet ſucceed, | anti; | 

Such as the althæa- frutex, ſpireas, ſyringas, roſes, gel- 
der-roſe, honey-ſuckles, arbor judæ, jaſmines, common 


lilac, Perſian- lilac, mezereons, tacamahacca, laburnums, 


hypericum frutex, bladder-nut, ſumach, candle-berry, 
myrtle, dogwood or euonymous, Virginia dogwood, double 
flowering cherry, dwarf almond, and all other kinds of 
hardy flowering ſhrubs, may ſtill be planted; _ 

For a more particular account of all the different ſorts, 
ſee the Catalogue of Shrubs at the end of the book, and in 
the with of Noemb er. 
ET 5 RF-0 
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Exotic- Trees. 


Hardy exotic flowering trees or ſhrubs, of moſt kinds 
may alſo be tranſplanted any time this mont. | 


- ; Tranſplanting Evergreens. 
Evergreens of .moſt kinds may be planted any time this 
month, where required; they will take root ſooner now 
than at any other time of the year. | : 
-. Particularly the arbutus, or ſirawberry-tree, magnolias 
and bays, the evergreen ſpindle-tree, or euonymous, pyra- 
canthas, phillyrea, and alaturnus, may be tranſplanted any 
time this manth, when the weather is mild. Plant alſo 
where wanted laurels, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, ever- 
green oak, hollies and yews; alſo cytiſus, and ciſtuſes, 
with any..ather of the like kinds of evergreen ſhrubs or 
„ ac 5 | 

The cedars of Lebanus may be likewiſe tranſplanted 
any time in this month, as alſo pines and firs of all forts, 
cypreſs, j unipers, arbor-vitz, yew, and ſavin. 

All other ſorts of evergreen ſhrubs and trees, may like. 
wiſe be ſafely tranſplanted at this ſeaſon, For a liſt of theſe . 
various ſorts, ſee October, or the Catalogues at the end ct 
the book. © 5 


Directions for planting all Sorts of Shrubs. 


Let the evergreens and all other ſhrubs,! be planted at 
ſuch diſtances that they may not croud each other, as they 
row up, for they always 'ſhew themſelves beft when they 
Rand at ſome diſtance from each other. Shrubs of all kinds 
ſhould be planted at ſuch diſtances, that there may be good 
room to dig the ground between them, and alſo to hoe and 
clean it, —— wanted. x | 
In planting evergreens and ſhrubs of every kind, let all 
convenient ba- be made in doing it, ſo that they 
may be planted as ſoon as poſſible after they are taken up, 
er brought from the nurſery, or elſewhere, that their roots 
may not be dried by the ſun and wind; but when the ſhrubs 
are brought from any diſtance, and cannot be immediately 
planted, untye the bundles, and lay their roots in a trench, 
and cover them with earth, to lie till che places allotted 
them are ready to receive them. | 
In preparing for planting, obſerve to open a hole for 
each ſhrub, wide enough to receive the roots freely, and let 
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them be of a proper depth, and looſen the bottom well. 
The holes being ready, bring the ſhrubs, and prune off 
broken or bruiſed roots; then place them in the hole up- 
right, break the earth well, ak throw it in equally about 
their roots, and let them be covered a proper depth. Make 
the earth hollow, like a baſon, round each ſhrub, to hold 
water when given in dry weather; and lay ſome mulch, or 
litter, on the ſurface, round the tree, to preſerve the earth 
moiſt about their roots. why 7101 
Immediately after planting, fix ſtakes to ſuch as require 
ſupport, and let them be faſtened thereto. Let every ſhrub, 


as ſoon as it 1s planted, be well watered, to ſettle the earth 
about the roots. | 


Planting Rojes. 
| Roſe trees of moſt ſorts may ſtill be removed. 

Thoſe that are planted any time this month will produce 
flowers the ſame year; but the ſooner they are planted the 
better they will take root, and the ſtronger they will flower. 

But curious perſons often plant theſe ſhrubs late in the 
ſeaſon, in order to have a late bloom. I have planted them 
in April, and had them flower in Auguſt and 8 


 . Planting Edges for Beds or Boratrs.' 


Plant box edging; it will take root ſoon, and grow free 
enough, provided you water it a few times. Where there 


are any gaps in the former planted edgings, let them now *' 


be made good; for ragged and uneven edgings have a dit- 
agreeable look. 8 2 


Thrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edgings to bor- 


ders, or flower beds, and is by ſome much eſteemed for 
that purpoſe. Plant this, where required, the beginning - 


of che month; and water it at times, in dry weather, till it 
is well. rooted,” OY OP | 


Double-daifies are alſo ſometimes: uſed for edgings to 
beds and borders. Pinks may likewiſe be planted for 
edgings ; and to ſuch perſons as fell the flowers, it makes. 
a very profitable edging, —  - Pots Hee tips 


Clas the Pleaſure Garden. 
Every part of this garden ſhould now be well cleaned, * 
and put into the. beſt order. i" Ke 
Keep the graſs walks and lawns perfectly clear from 
werm- caſts, for theſe appear unſightly and ſpoil the graſs... 


* 
« 
9 
A 8 e 
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Where ſuch appear, let them be broken and fpread about 


with a taper and pliable aſh pole, and let the graſs be after- 


wards well rolled, by which means you will be able to mow 
it cloſe and even. | 

Graſs will now begin to grow a-pace, if the weather is 
mild; therefore let the walks or lawns be mowed in good 
time, before the graſs is rank; otherwiſe you cannot cut 
it cloſe, ſo as to have a fine and-even bottom. 

Let the edges of the walks or lawns be all neztly cut 
now, with a ſharp edged iron ; it will add greatly to the 
neatneſs of them. 


Lavine Turf. | 
New graſs-walks or lawns may ſtill be made, any time 


this month. 2 
Turf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid 


down ſoon after it is cut. It ſhould be well beat after it is 


laid, and well rolled after heavy ſhowers of rain, which will 
render the ſurface ſmooth and firm. | | 


Gravel Valli. 


Gravel-walks ſhould now be kept perfectly clean from 
weeds, and ſuffer no fort of litter to lay upon them. 

Roll the walks well twice every week, when the weather 
will permit; by which means they will be firm, the ſurface 
will be ſmooth, agreeable to walk upon, and to look at. 

Now is the time to begin to turn gravel walks where the 
N dirty, or over-grown with moſs, or full of ſmall 
Weeds. 

By turning the gravel, the moſs and weeds will be de- 
oy and the walks will appear as freſh as when firſt 
Such gravel-walks ag were broken up and laid in ridges, 
the beginning of winter, ſhould — levelled down, and 
put into their proper form. | 


But this ridging of gravel-walks, in winter, is the moſt 


iH-leeking and unneceflary contrivance, that ever was 
introduced into a garden : though a common cuſtom among 
gardeners. | 's | 
There is, I think, in this practice, 3 very con- 
trary to reaſon; the walks are thereby rendered altogether 
uſeleſs, in the winter ſeaſon; when, in ſome gardens, it 
muſt certainly be very incommodious, both to the proprietor 
and the gardener himſelf; and in all gardens it has a deſo- 
late and confuſed appearance, . 
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The reaſon ſome give for this abſurd cuſtom is, that it 
prevents the growth of weeds ; but I deny that, for it has 
rather the contrary effect: there is one thing I can affirm, 
that, by ridging the walks in winter, it greatly deadens the 
colour of the gravel, and prevents its binding properly, 
when laid down in the right form. 

However, where this has been practiſed, let the ridges be 
levelled down ſome time this month. 

Let this work be done in dry days. | 

In turning, or laying down gravel-walks, either old or 
new, the work ſhould: be done ta the greateſt exactneſs; the 
walks being a principal part of the garden, 15 

Gravel-walks ſhould be made higheſt in the middle; but 
the riſe ſhould be eaſy, and ſhould come on gradually from 
both ſides, finiſhing them off ſomewhat 4 
he careful not to make them too high, or of a ſudden riſe 
in the middle; for a vow made * that form is uncaſy to 
walk upon, and is alſo diſagreeable to the eye. 2 

A 1 of twelve feet wide, mould have a riſe of 
about three or four inches in the middle; that is, the middle 
ſhould riſe gradually ſo much higher than the ſides. 

The ſame riſe ſhould be allowed in proportion to the 
width of every gravel-walk; one of twenty-four feet wide, 
ſhould not have more than ſix inches rife in the middle; and 
a walk of fix feet wide, ſhould not have more riſe than an 
inch and a half or two inches. n 
The method is this: allow for. every foot the walk is 
wide, a quarter, but not more than half an inch riſe in the 
middle: this will be ſufficient, for the riſe ſhould never be 
more than juſt perceptible; and iFthie walk exceeds twenty- 
four or feet, that allowance ſhonld be diminiſhed 
about one third. 5 ee 

When a gravel- walk is made aecording to the above di- 
menſions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a perſon can 
walk in any part of it with pleafure; and there will be 
ſlope enough to prevent water lodging on any part of the 
ſurface. 0G: fas ; * e 
As you proceed in turning or laying gravel-walks, ob- 
ſerve to Genz, rake, and Ml i hey twenty feet, or 
thereabouts. The method is this? e 

When you have advanced with the turning or laying 
about twenty feet from tlie end, let that be trodden all over 
equally; then ſmooth it off with the back of the rake, and 
roll it directly; then lay as ack more, and tread, rake, 
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and roll that; and fo proceed to the end of the walk, for- 
gravel never rakes. nor rolls fo well as when freſh ſtirred, 
eſpecially if it is of a loamy nature: in that caſe never level 
down more than you can rake or roll the ſame day, for fear 
of rain happening, which would render it like mortar. 

For an account of making new gravel-walks, and of the 
proper ſorts of gravel, ſee the work of April. f 


Planting Foreſt -trees. 


Foreſt · trees of all ſorts may ſtill be removed, but let this. 
be done the beginning of the month ; but the planting of 


theſe trees ſhould be : ban? in the autumn, or beginning of 


winter, or early in the ſpring, eſpecially thoſe that are to be 
planted, where they cannot he conveniently watered in "wy 
weather, in the ſpring or beginning of ſummer. 

For the various ſorts of foreſt trees, ſee December. 
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The Nurſery, 


| Grafting, 


— RAFT apples, pears, plums, chords, * this. 
being the principal ſeaſon for doing that work. 
Having procured grafts of the proper kinds, as mentioned. 
laſt month, a ſharp knife, ſome. new baſs, and a 
quantity of well wrought clay, proceed to the work the be. 
ginning of the month. 

Cut the head of the ſtock, which is to be: ga off, 


near the ground; that is, if the trees are intended for the 


wall or eſpaliers. 

But the ſtocks which are to be grafted for ſandard, trees, 
may. be cut off to what height you. ſee convenient, 

In performing the operation of grafting, let the ſame 
method be practiſed now as mentioned in the . of the 
Nurſery laſt month. F 


4 3 


Management of Trees grafied * budded laft Tear. 


The trees which were grafted a year ago, ſhould now 
have their ſhoots which they made laſt ſummer ſhortened, 
that they may ſend forth lateral ſhoots on branches to form 
a regular head near the Rock. See the F rult Garden and 


Nurſery laſt month. 
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Let this be done juſt as the ſhoots begin to puſh, ſhort- 


ening them to four or five eyes. 

The ſtocks which were budded the laſt ſummer with unk, 
ſhould now have their heads cut off; by which means che 
whole nouriſhinent will go to the bud. 

Having a ſharp knife, cut the head of the ſtock off about 
a hand's id above the bud; let the cut be made 
ſloping, and on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtock to that of the 
bud. See laſt. month, and the article of: Hang! in A 
and Jul. 


' Sowing Seed. of hardy enge Trees * Shrubrc | 


Now is the time to ſow the ſeeds of many ſorts of hardy 
exotick trees and ſhrubs.” 

The ſeeds of the tulip-tree, larch- tree, and plane-tree, 
may be ſown now; alſo the ſaſſafras, arbor judæ, and the 


Virginia pt the ſeeds of American cypreſs, Virginia 
ä walnut, and the acacias; with the ſeeds of moſt other . : 


American trees or ſhrubs. 

For a better account of the various ſorts which may be 
raiſed from ſeed, ſee April. 

As moſt of the hed 
niſned with many ſorts of exotick tree and ſhrub ſeeds, 
every year, from America, whoever may be inclined to 


raiſe any of the ſaid trees or-ſhrabs, from ſeed; may be ſup-- 


plied with the ſorts they deſire from the above ſhops. 4 
The method of ſowing the hardy kinds is eaſy enough; 5 


and many ſorts. of them will grow. l. and with little 


trouble. 
Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is dry, and of a 
looſe texture, and. in a ſituation not too much expoſed. 
Let the earth be perfectly well broken, and make the 
ſurface level. 


Divide the piece into beds three feet and a half wide, and 
the beds into as many parts as you. have kinds of ſecds 


to ſov/. 


Sow the ſeeds each ſort in its ſeparate ſpot; or plant them, 


as you ſee it moſt convenient, accorgung. to the kinds and 
ſizes of the different ſeeds. | 
Cover them with fine light earth, * taking care that each 
ſort, according to its ſize, be covered a proper depth; ſome 
half an inch, and others an inch, or, an inch and. a half. 
deep ; according to the ſize of the ſeeds, fruits or nuts. 
1 dry weather let the beds 5 ITE {ſprinkled with | 


I 


-ſhops are now generally well fur- 


i 
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water; and when the ſun is hot, a little ſhading with mats 
will be ſerviceable. | 


* Propagating Shrubs by cutting. | 
Exotic- trees and fhrubs of many kinds, may be propa- 
gated from cuttings ; this is a good ſeaſon to plant them. 

Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is ſomewhat moiſt, 
and not ſtiff: let the earth be well broken with the ſpade, 
and rake the ſurface ſmooth : then divide the piece into as 
many parts as you have kinds of cuttings to plant, 

Take oft the cuttings with a ſharp Fniſe, from the trees 
or ſhrubs you wavt to increaſe ; let them be of the laſ 
ſummer's ſhoots, and they ſhould be fix, eight, or ten 
inches long, according as you can find them proper for 
your purpoſe, 5 

Plant them in rows, and put each cutting about half way 
in the ground, and cloſe the earth well about them. In 
weather let them be watered twice a week, and keep them 

fectly clear from weeds, | 3 
The cuttings of moſt kinds of hardy trees and ſhrubs, 
which will grow by that method, may alſo ſtill be planted, 
where not done in autumn or laſt month. 
For an account of the principal ſorts which may be raiſed 
By that method, fee the Nurſery in October. 


Sowwing Cedar of Lebanus, and other bardy Evergreen Shrub 
+ and T ree Seeds. E. 

The cedar of Lebanus feeds may be fown now; alſo the 
ſeeds of pines, firs, cypreſs, juniper; this being the proper 
ſeaſon to ſow theſe and the like kinds. A 

Dig a ſpot of light earth for theſe ſeeds, and divide it 
into Fnall eds; ſo the fecd therein, each fort by itſelf, 
and cover them with light earth about half an inch. 

Watering and ſhading the beds in dry hot weather will be 
very neceſſary. It will be of great ſervice if you do it while 
e plants are young. „ 
Ine ſtrawberry- tree, or abutus, may be raiſed from ſeed; 
and this is the ſeaſon to ſow it. 8 

But the moſt certain method is to ſow this ſeed in a hot- 
bed. The method is this: —— 

Fill ſome ſmall pots with freſh light earth; ſow the ſeed 
therein, and cover it near half an inch; then plunge the 

ts to their rims in a hot-bed. 

Sprinkle the pots frequently with water, and when the 
plants appear, then ſhould have a great deal of free air. 


o 


* 


nr. 2 


A. 


bo «a 
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Theſe ſeeds will grow, if you ſow them. in a bed of 
natural earth, bat not ſo quick nor ſo certait. 

The acorns of evergreen oak may be ſown — - alſo the 
ſeeds of phi CI and other every 

Sow theſe ſeeds in Hpht earth, and cover the — about 
an inch, and the others about half an inch 

For a further account of the different ſorts of evergreens 
which may be raiſed by ſeed, ſee the Nurſery next _— 


T ranſolanting Evergreens. 

Tranſplant evergreen ſhrubs or trees, from the ſeed- bed, 
or from other parts where they ſtand too cloſe, this 255 a 
proper ſeaſon for removing moſt ſorts of them. | 

The evergreen oak, phillyrea, alaternus, ntha, 
and bays, may be tranſplant now; alſo the arbutus, lau- 
riſtinus and Portugal laurel, eytiſus, and ciſtuſſes, hollies 


and yews. 
Tranſplant alſo cedars and eypreſſes, pines, firs, and 
juni ers, with moſt other ſorts of evergreens and ſhrubs. 
ranſplant any kinds of exotick ſhrubs or trees, where it 


is neceflary to be done, this IE proper rae to re- 
move theſe ſorts. | 


Ti * F 8 Shrubs. 


Moſt kinds of hardy flowering ſhrubs; may alſo be e- 
moved now, if 3 f 
In * ar, es different kinds of young wers r 
ſhrubs, it ſhould be obſerved that cloudy and mild calm 
days ſhould be choſen for the more tender kinds, and 
e. the evergreen plants; for much depends upon 
this and the . deer 4a in planting them after; 0 are 
n u 
Plant thei, with care, breaking the earth perfectly well, 
and ſee that jit falls in properly between and about cheir 
roots, as it ſhould do. 
Immediately after planting, let them be well watered, 
and repeat the waterings oceafionally in dry weather... 
It will be proper to lay ſome mulch, or ſome fort of lor g 
litter, on the ſurface, to prevent che "fan and Wind from 
drying the earth too much boar their roots. 
Such as require ſupport, ſhould have it as ſoon as they 
are planted ; for hs purpoſe let a firm fake be fixed 5 
ground, and faſten their lems thereto. * 


pn = 
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Nieding Seedling Trees and Shrubs. 


Look over the ſeed-beds of, young trees and TR 3 if 
weeds appear on them, let them be carefully picked out by 


hand in time, = me mix . ots with ok of 
the plants, 1 


Watering Seedling 121 0. 2 


In dry weather it will be proper to refreſh ea ſeed-beds 
of young trees and ſhrubs, with watery: now and then ; a 
aneh Rv win. 77 59 


Vines. 


| 7 180 of all 2 may be propagated 1 cuttings; this 
is now. a proper ſeaſon. to plant them, 

The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
and ſhortened to ten or twelve inches; and, if poſſible, let 
an inch or two of the former year's wood be left at the bot-. 
tom of each cutting. 

Plant the cuttings ſo deep, that only.one eye can- be ſeen, 
and that muſt. be cloſe to the ſurface of the earth. 

If you practiſe as above, few of the cuttings will fail; ; 
they will take x99 freely, and produce tolerable ſhoots the 
ſame ſeaſon. * © 

Keep them perſoctiy ſtes from weeds, and water them 
moderately in dry weather. 


In planting the above cuttings, obſerve to put them into 


| the ground in a ſlanting direction. 


But theſe. trees generally ſucceed beſt when the - cuttings 


5 are planged. at.once in the place where they: are to remain, 


- on 
4 E : 
* 


———_—— 


ns © |, Green-Houſe. * 


Þ EN * green-houſe ISS every mild. day, that 

51 hays 3. may enjoy the freſh air . for now 6% 
t neceſſary article. | 

2 is a ſharp cutting wind, or a very cold air 

the $46 en ſhould be kept cloſe; for ſuch weather would 


2 ſome of the tender kinds, and would We of bad con- 


uence to all. 
"Keep the windows cloſe every ni night. 


1 


— 
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Look over the tubs or pots, every other day, and ſee 
where water is wanting, and let ſuch as require it, be 
REN therewith, taking care to uſe moderation in that 
e 7; 
Water will 'be ſerviceable to. moſt of the plants, but 
eſpetially to all the woody kinds, if you apply it in due 
time, andvin moderate quantities, and they will. Daw re- 
quire it frequently. 

But be ſure not to give them. too much water at a 385 
for that would. prove the deſtruction of many kinds,” and 
would be prejudicial. to the plants in general, ein 
while they are confined in the green-h — og 


Keep every plant in the houſe free from decayed leaves; 8 A 
that is, where ſuch appear; let them be immediately picked "<3" 
off; for theſe, if permitted to remain, would prejudice 
the health of the Pinata; beſides, they appear me c 
able. 

Where duſt, or monldineſs, or any ſort of filth appears an 
the leaves of che unge o lemon- trees, or che like, let 

them be cleaned. 

This muſt be done with a ſpunge dipped. in water, cle. 
ing the leaves therewith, one by one. 


Heading Orange or Lemon-trees.. 


* Where orange or lemon - trees have decayed. or py 
heads, it will now be proper to head them down as 
d. directed laſt month, and alſo at the ſame time to take the 
tree out of the pot, or tub, and 3 with ſome 
8. freih earth; hy which means they will put out new ſhoots, 
7 all appear with full aud banden heads, by the end 
of Ju 
— . for chis pur Je a proper: ants of freſh earth ; 
let this be broken we with the ſpade,. and lay it 1 near 
the green-houſe. 
Then bring out the trees, and prune their heads as cloſe 
| as you ſee convenient, and cut out all dead wood. 
tat When this is done; let the tree be taken out. of its pot or 
ey tub, preſerving the ball intire; then With a knife pare 
f away from the bottom and ſides. all the matted roots, with 
, part of the old earth, equally round the fide of the ball; 
11d this done, put ſome freſh earth in the bottom of the pot, or 
1 tub, and immediately place the tree, and fill up round the- 
ball with more earth, n it at N an _ over. the> 
"Op of. the ball. k 


4 


* 


* 3 
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Give a moderate watering, as ſoon as chey Are planted, 
wv cuaks the earth 16 de in among the Yolo? | 1 
Then return the trees to their places, in the preen-houſe, 
and let them be refreſhed with water frequently; but let 


this be given in ſmall quantities, juſt enough to keep the 
earth © give the roots à little on © a 


When they are brought out of che houſe for the ſummer c 


ſeaſon, let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, and dupply 
them well with water in dry weather. 

But ſuch orange-trees, and thoſe whoſe heads are in a very 
Fekly condition, ſhould be treated, if poſſible, as directed 
for ſuch trees in the work of the green-honſe laſt month. 


Heading down Myrtles. 


Where myrtles have decayed or unſightly heads, let yo 
alſo be headed down, and let ſome of the earth be taken off 
the top of the pots, and round the ſides; then fill up the 
* with freſh earth, and water them. 

Thele trees, with this management, will break out again 
very freely, and will, in four or five months time, be well 
fumiſhed with entire new heads. r _ 2 wich 

Water. 


Shifting Plants 45 con 17 into large Pets. 


Any of the oranges, lemons, or myrtles, or other green- 
Houſe plants, that want larger pots, may be ſhifted into 
wen time 4 month. 8 _ 

en e them out of their rve the ba 
entire, bar bit the mouldy or — gr the outſide 
of the ball, be-parted off by a-ſtiarp knife, with part of 
the old earth; then ſet them in their new pot, and fill up 
the ſpaces with freſh earth. 

Water them immediately after this, ax fer them in their 
Place in the green-houſe, and they will ſhoot — both at 
top and root. 


Giving frei Earth 10 the Pots of 3 Plants, 


The oranges, and green-houſe plants in general, which” 


do not require ſhifting, ſhould have ſome freſh earth added 

to the tops of their pots, or tubs; it will e the 
plants greatly, and it is ſoon done. 

Firſt looſen the old earth in the tops of the tubs, or pots, 

uite to the ſurface of the roots, * ſo as not to diſturb 

m, and looſen it alſo down round the ſides, a little way; 
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then take out the loofe-earth, and fill up the pots with Tore 
that is new, and give them a moderate watering. 


Sow Exotich- ene Seeds. | 
A hot-bed may be made the beginning of this month, $9 
ſow the ſeeds of tender exotick-trees, or „upon ne 
of the green-houſe, or ſtove-kinds. The bed mould be 
made either of hot dung, or Lan tan, and covered with 
frames and glaſſes. | 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in \ pots of light earth, and the 


pots ſhould be plunged to their rims in the tan, and ſhould 
be moderately watered at times. 


the bed of hot dung, preparing it firſt as you do for other 
hot-beds. 


reat heat is over, lay on three or four inches of earth. 
wehen fill ſome ſmall pots with fine light earth g ſow the 
ſeeds in the pots, and cover them lightly with ſifted earth; 


then plunge the pots in the earth on the bed, and put on 
the glaſſes. 


when the plants appear, let them have freſh air, by raiſi 
the glaſſes a little way. Obſerve to keep up the beat of 


the dung, by applying a lining, when the _ mine 
much. 


Winter Cherry, er * Plinis, Fe, Aus 
The PO cherry, or Amomum Plinii, is by many much 
eſteemed for its beautiful red fruit, which it bears i in winter. 


This plant is eafily raiſed from ſeed ; this is the ſeaſon to 
ſow it, and the method is this: 


Fill ſome pots with rich earth, ſow the ſeed on the ſurface, 


and cover it with light earth, About the third part of an 


inch; then plunge the pots to their rims in a moderate hots 
bed, and water them frequently. 
F When the mes are Aus: up, Ar three inches 
igh, they may anted ſingly into ſmall pots, and placed 
17 | 0 gentle N where 2 will take 8 7 ſur- 
prifingly, for they are naturally of a qujck growth. 
They may afterwards be anal + into larger pots, and 


then taken into the green -houſe. 


| Sorwing Kernels of Oranges for Socks. 
Now is the time to ſow the kernels of oranges and le- 


| Make . bel dere oct Sinks forn-fntes en;indi elle. 


Let the pots be Gequently ſprinkled with water, and | 


E in the open air, till the latter end of October, and. 


Where tan cannot be obtained readily, you muſt make 


| 
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mons, in order to raiſe ſtocks to bud any of theſe kinds of 
trees upon. bones. n enema , | | 
The beſt method of ſowing theſe kernels is this: fill ome 


m9 
the pots, 


lun 


then 


= 


— with very good earth; ſow the kernels in 


cover them half an inch deep with earth; 


the pots into a hot-bed, and let them be fre- 


quently watered. See the Green-houſe next montir. 


— 


2 


T 


« ” 


| Pues. 


The Hot- Houſe. : 


HE pines will now, in general, ſhew fruit; that is, 
ſuch as are fruiting plants; they mult therefore. have 


good attendance, | 


Examine the bark-bed, and ſee if there is a p 
for upon that depends the ſucceſs of having handſome and 
full-fized fruit. 91 IE | | 

The great article is to preſerve 


heat, 


a free growth in theſe 


fruit, from their firſt appearance to the time of their ma- 


de 


turity ; this muſt be done by keeping the bark to a proper 


of heat. 


hat 1s, the heat ſhould be quite lively, for a faint heat 


will not anſwer the purpoſe. - 


On- examining the beds, if you find the heat much de- 


creaſed, let 
poſlible. i 
Provide, for that purpoſe, a 


preparation be made to renew it as ſoon. as 


uantity of new. bark from 


the tanners, the beginning of this month. The middle 
ſized bark is to be choſen, and ſuch as hath been at leaſt a 
fortnight or three weeks out of the tan- pit. 


The quantity of new bark neceſſary to provide at this - 


time, ſhould be equal to near one third part of what the 
bark-bed will contain. This, when brought home, ſhould 
be thrown up in a heap; and lie eight or ten days, to drain 
and prepare for fermentation. But, if very wet, it ſhould. 


he firſt 


ſpread 
. * ig and be then thrown in a heap. 3 
When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken up out 


thin in an open ſunny place for two or three 


of the bed; then pare off ſome of the old bark at the top, 
to an equal depth, and carry it away. When this is done, 


throw in the new bark; then, with a fork, let the. whole: 
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de worked up; and the new and old be perfectly well mixed 
e working i it up quite to the bottom. 

el the top, and immediately let the pots be Wee 
in a regular manner as they were before. The Whole {A 
— * thould be Wegen and kniſhed the ſame day, of 

ible. 

"7 he heat of the old bark being not quite exhauſted, it 
will ſet the new a going directly, as it were; and both ta- 
gether will produce a kindly growing * and Hy retain 
ita ug time. . 


rait tht lis Boufs Plants.” deed ens ph 


Water ſhould now be given frequently to the pine-apple 
plants in general, but the fruiting plants will require it 
N y often. | 


ſhould be refreſhed moderately, about once in five 
or ki ys; and be ſure not to give them too much at a time. 


Air mufl alſo be admitted to theſe plants, at all favours - 


able re This ſhould be always done when there 
comes à warm ſynny day, and but little wind ſtirring. 
In ſuch days ſome of the glaſſes may ; be drawn open I 
little way, a ade ten or eleven o'clock, and ſhut cloſe again 
about two or three. 
For the care of the other forts 1 ſtove ae ſee the Hots | 
houſe of F To. 1 * 


*.* 
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Cucnnberr and Melons. 1 bt ; 


"247 


ET the l and melon hot - beds 88 
made a month or two ago, be carefully examined, "and 
ke if they are of a proper degree of heat. 
This ſhould be particularly attended to at this ſeaſon, for 
theſe plants will not yield fine fruit, nor a plentiful cope 
if the beds are deſtitute of a proper heat. 


1 '% * 


Therefore, when you perceive the heat of the beds to be, 5 


much failed, let it be renewed as ſoon as poſſible. This muſk 


1 
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be done by adding A lining of hot dung to the fides of the 
beds, in the manner as directed in the three former months. 
This will greatly enliven the heat of the beds, by which 
means the Os will be preſerved in a growi 

the fruit will ſet freely, and they wilt alfo fwell Kindly, and 
will grow to a handſome fize. 

Air ſhould be admitted to the plants every day, This is 
done by raiſing the lights'on the back part of the frame with 
props, obſerving to raiſe them more or Teſs, in proportion 
to the temperature of heat in the beds, and according as the 
weather will permit; that is, remembering if there be a to- 
lerable 8 in the bed, and the weather mild, not to ſail 
to raiſe the glaſſes from one to two or three inches high, as 
the heat wt day increaſes, but eſpecially in funny days; 
but in cloudy days, when there is a Pee <4 or high winds 
ſtirring, mil the lights but little at ſuch a time. 

For the purpoſe of raiſi 5 Goes pro to admit air, &c. 

you ſhould be A royided wi tops, one for each 
ght, which ſhould be m ton, making the 
2270 end three inches an k ane tes, working! it off to 
5 oft the other, and with choſe you can teatily raiſe 
ts to What height you ſhall take P 7 uccertig 
5 or temperature of Weathe ; e 
Let mats be tlirown over the plaiſes'every evening, a little 
before ſun-ſet, and take them off again in tlie 9581 


about an hour or ſo after it riſes. | wall 


Water 
it often ; that is, provided there be a — heat i in the 
and the weather mild and ſunny: they will require a little 
water once-eyery four or five days, or à week; hut let this 
article be applied in moderate quantities. 

Melons ſhould alſo be watered moderately, at times, for 
they will require it; but when thele, plants are about ſet- 
ting their fruit, they ſhould be watered very ſparingly at. 

that time. 

Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as ſoon as 

they appear on'the/plants, either cucumbers or ae alſo 
et all decayed flowers be taken away. 
In hot days, when the fun is fierce, ſb as 70 ROI the 
leaves of melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be proper to 
ſhade them for two or three hours, during N heat, 
with a thin mat, or with a moths 5 gens ce 
; orer dne glalſes. 


ng ſtate, and 
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Making Ridges to plant out. G and Melons, under 
Bell or Hand. gluſſes. 


Make ridges, or beds, about the middle or P — 
bf this month, for the cucumbers or melons, which are to be 
planted under hand or bell-glaſſes. 

Theſe beds or ridges ſhould be made all, or the greateſt 

part, above Pound, not digging deep trenches, as is often 
dacliſed. wherein to make wen; for by that practice you 
cannot readily line the beds when their heat deines, The 
making them in deep trenches in May, when no linings are 
required, is not improper ; but at this. ſeaſon do not make 
trenches deeper than about fix inches, and more' particularly 
for me:0ns. 

Each bed or ridge ſhould not be leſs than two feet thick 
of dung, but thirty inches will not be too much ; and they 
ſhould be full three feet wide. 

But where there is plenty of dung, i it will be beſt to make 
them four feet wide: 1 there are more gg” one ridge 
to be made, to be placed one before another, all * 8 
ſpace of at jeaſt three or four feet between ridge and 
and thefe ſpaces or alleys are, in about a month or 
weeks, to be filled wich new hot dutiy, 8 
earth: this will throw in a freſh heat to the beds, which WI 
be found to be of great advantage to the lants. See Kay. 

The beds being made as above you Axe, in 
three, or four days after, when the dung Wil be ferdlea,. 
the heat riſes to the top of che bed, — lay on the earth: 
this hould be laid ten inches thick on every part. 

When this is done, mark out the holes for the plants 
three feet and a half aſunder; then ſet on the bell or hand- 
glaſſes, and keep them cloſe down till the dung has * 


roughly warmed the earth; then proceed to put in 17. — plants. 


Let two melon plants be ſet for each glaſs; but you may 
plant three or four cucumber plants under a glaſs. 

As ſoon as they are planted, let them , TOS 
wares to ſettle the earth cloſe about their roots, and gore 7 
„ ſhould be afterwards occaſionally repeated, for 
they A 4a to be refreſhed with that article once or 
_ a according to the degree of warmth in the 

, and temperature 'S the weather; but let moderation 


3 in performing this work, ar 
when — planted. 


Shade the plants occaſionally hom the fun, when it. is 


7 
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werful, till they have gotten good root in the new earth; 
but when the plants are able to bear the ſun without flag. 
ing, let them enjoy it freexyx. | 
N Tat the glaſſes be covered every night with mats ; this 
ſhould be conſtantly JO every mght till the end of 
May, or beginning of June,  _ = | 
- Remember, if the plants have not been re topped 
before, it muſt now be done: this is to be done when the 
lants have two or three leaves; obſerving at that time to 
pinch off the top of the plant in the manner directed laſt 
month; and each plant thus treated will produce two, three, 
or four ſhoots, or runners; and when Hefe runners have 
three joints, it will alſo be proper to ſtop them by pinchin 
off the top of each at the third joint, which will cauſe each 
of theſe runners to put out two or three more ſhoots; and ſo 
by that practice the plants will be well furniſhed with fruit. 
ful runners; for it is from theſe lateral ſhoots that we are 
to expect the fruit; but if the plants were not to be ſtopped 
as above, there would not come above one or two runners 
from each plant, and theſe would perhaps run à yard in 
length without ſhewing one fruit, but eſpecially the cu- 
cumbers.. "Op Eh | A + 128 
© Serving Cucumbers and Melon Sreds 
So the ſeed; of cucumbers and melons, the beginnin 
of this month, to raiſe ſome plants to ridge out, under han 
or bell-glaſſes, in May. See the directions of laſt month. 
+ 3106 wu *- Tassen „ theſe a 
Tranſplant cofs' and Sileſia lettuce, or any other forts, I 2 b. 
which were ſown in February, or the laſt month. BW. #1 
Chooſe a ſpot of good ground for theſe plants, and ſpreal Bi Ia 
a little rotten dung thereon ; then dig the ground well, bury . 
the dung rly, and let the ſurface be raked ſmooth. Tag 
Plant * Les Hake ten or twelve inches diſtant each 1 5 
way; water them immediately, and repeat it occaſionally * 10 | 
in dry weather, till they have taken good root. * 
Soi coſs lettuce; alſo the ſeeds of Sileſia and imperial, 
or any other ſorts of lettuces, may be ſown any time, tius 
T_T. | . * . be fow 
Dig a ſpot of rich ground for them, in an open ſituation; wk 
let the earth be well broken; ſow the ſeed equally, and not BW, 
too thick, and rake them in lightly, © any 4 Hoe 
Repeat the ſowings once a fortnight, or thereabouts,. that thin ch 
there may be a regular ſucceſſio ee. 


—_— 


- 


— 
— 
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| Small Sallading. | 


Sow ſmall fallading, at leaſt, once every weeks the forts 
are creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, and turnip. | 

Draw ſome ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds, | whois: the | 
ground is rich and light; ſow. the ſeeds therein, each kind. 
leparate, and cover them lightly with earth. 

Water them | moderately, if the weather owe be dry, 
which will greatly promote their growth. 99 It 


| : 1 15 | hy : 1527 


1 Radios, 

Thin the ero rops of radiſhes, where they "ON Wine too 
thick, leaving the plants at leaſt two or three inches afunder, | 
or thereabouts, and clear them from weeds. | © 
Radiſh ſeed ſhould be ſown at three different times this | 
month; by which meany a conſtant ſupply of young radiſhes - 
may be obtained,” —_— about ten days between each 
time of ſowin 7 

Let the Ee be ſown in a ſpot of rich ground, in a free 
ftuation; and in dry weather, it ſhould be frequently v wa- 
tered both before and after the plants are come Wr 

The crops of radiſhcs, in general, ſhould be often wa- 
tered, in dry weather; this will preſerye their 3 
frely, and will prevent their growing hot i 


} 
0 . Tarnip- rooted Radiſhes, 


o Some perſons are fond of the turnip-rooted radiſh ; a 
deſe are required in the ſummer ſeaſon, ſome of the ſeed 
| may be ſown any time this month. 

G They ſhould [i ſown in an open moiſt ſpot; and a 

a4 dle leaves of the plants are about an inc broad, they 

" Wy ould be thinned to five or fix inches diſtance. 

ur! But thoſe raiſed from this time of ſowin generally ont 

ach een hot; thetefore, the principal ſeaſon Br owin 

ay in July, when thoſe from that ſowing eat very ak and 
7 Wire fit to draw in en and October. 


13  Spinnage.” $72 28 
Sow W ibs required; it wall yet ſucced, and may 
be fown any time this mont. 
a conftant ſupply of this plant i 18 requited, you 
hould'fow ſome ſeed once a fortnight at leaſt. 
Hoe the ſpinnage which was ſown' the former month, and 
hin the — to four or five inches. diſtance. | 


e 


| 
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Plant kidney-beans, of the early kinds, che beginning 


of this month. | | 
Chooſe a piece of dry ground for them, where it is de- 
fended from cold winds, , and open to the ſun; draw drills 
an inch deep, and thirty inches aſunder; drop the beans 
in the drills, three inches a- part, and draw the earth equally 
aver them; do not cover them more than an inch deep; for, 
if covered too deep at this early time, they do not come up 
well, but riſe ſtragglivg, and beſides, are very apt to rot. 
Theſe ſhould be planted in dry weather, for the. ſeed 
cannat-bear much wet 5, it being apt to rot in the ground, 


if planted in a rainy time. e 1 
About the middle or twentieth of this month, you may 
plant ſome kidney- beans for a principal ko 

The ſpeckled dwarf kidney-bean, the Batterſea 
white, are proper kinds for this plantation. They may be 
planted in a free fituation, allowing two feet and a half, at 


aft, . between the rows. 


Fork 3 beds which are not yet done, Let this 
work be finiſhed the firſt week in this month, for the buds 
are now in preat forwardneſs, _ 8 
Rake the beds ſmooth immediately after they are forked, 
Aſparagus may yet be planted where required, for the 
lants will now take root very freely; but let this work be 
niſhed by the middle of the month, for theſe plants pill 
not ſucceed well if planted later. ; x 
Let the ſame method, be obſerved in planting them, 


- 


a o 


1 


mentioned in the former months. 
8 Dreſſing and plant ing Artic bote. 
Where artichokes were not dreſſed and ſlipped laſt month, 
it ſhould be now done, for they will now have made theit 
ſpring ſhoots, which will be ſhot up a little height through 


the ground. | 5 
Let the ſame method be obſerved in dreſſing them as di- 
rected in March. i 
Plant artichokes where wanted; they will yet ſucceed, 
and have ſruit the following autumn, provided you plant 
them ſoon in the month. | 


Chooſe a piece of good ground for. theſe plants, ina 


open fituation, and lay ſome good rotten dung fhexeon, and 
2 8 : : ' 


* 


0 
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dig it in a proper depth. Let the plants be ſet in rows, four: 
feet and a half aſunder, and plant them not leſs than wo, 
feet, nor more than a yard: ditance: a HO other in 
ann 18 8 


: „Cubus bad: FO | 
Now crapſplant, if not done in March, all the cabb, 
plants you intend to Platit out thy ſpring ; and let it 
done the beginning of 75 month, that they may get good 
root befor 10 her! ſts in 8158 the plants a ittle water, 
as ſoon a ez, ape 
Draw up ſome earth abou the ſte of forward cabbage 
5 7 it will Arengthen them „ and reatly encourage their 


80% ſavoy and cabbage eds, to raiſe ſome plants for a 
full winter crop. . Let theſe ſeeds be. ſown i in an open fitua- : 
tion, and rake them in equally, 6 

The favoy and cahbave Plants which 1 were ſown 3 in Fe- 
bruary and March, ſhou pricked out F308 beds, to get 
ſtrength before they are planted out for 

Prepare beds of ood Tor to prick 425 in, about we. 
feet Nr a half broad, in an open ſituation, Let the la 
plants be dra /n out A from the ſeed- bed, 5 5 
| them in the beds prepared for them, at four or five — 
ed. dittance every way. Water them eee and repeat | 
the it occaſionally in dry weather. i 
SW The plants which are left in the ſeed- wud ſhould 5 
* 11 Wl cleared from weeds; then give them a Sead watering, to 
q = the earth about their roots N Ns of 


2 Me 12 K Ade N 
C irled wa dete called indi 8 and 
cole, for there are two ſorts, one green, and the other of a a 
EY or brown colour, is of the cabbage kind, but never 
cabbages. 5 
Theſe greens are greatly eftcemed for their being , _ 
hardy as almoſt to reſiſt the ſevereſt cold, and the eat ex- 


tremely ſweet, but ef) ciall the Touts. Wh arſe from 
the des of the E N Hs 5 


The ſeed may be. ſown any time this month; bus fra, 
more ENOTES HE ſee, the work of May. 

The eatly collifower — under hand- las, bud 
ie earth drawn up to their ſtems.” * be of great 


ng | 
x 
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ſervice in promoting their growth; but in doing this, let tc 
care be taken that no earth is drawn ' into their , for tt 
that will do much miſchief to the plants. | 


The colliflower you which were raiſed from ſeed ſown ul 
early this ſpring, ſhould be. planted out for good about the ſþ 
latter end of this month, _ 8 57 

The hand or bell glaſſes may fill be continued over theſe m 
lants on nights and cold wet weather; but in warm ſunn ſo 
* and when there are warm rains, let them be at ſuc 
times expoſed to the free air; but when the glaſſes are ſet ea 
over the plants, they muſt be raiſed high on props, .fuſt ſo 
drawing a border of garth two or "three inches high round ral 
each it, then place the props upon that, and ſet the Inc 
laſſes on the props ;, but towards the end of the month they gt 
ould be taken entirely away. - | SIE ho 


Make choice of a piece of good ground for them, in a dre 
free ſituation ; ſome good rotten dung ſhould be ſpread over Wl ve: 


the piece and dug in. Put in the plants at two feet, or thi 
thirty inches diſtance from each other every way. | wa 
Water them immediately after they are planted ; and in * 4 
dry weather repeat the waterings frequently, till the plants ſou 
have taken good rooe. 5 for 
| | Broceok. a 

Sep 


Som beoceoli; Ie thnt article in the work of the lat 
and former months: Sg So = | 
J. ˙ R ˙ 77" ES: 3 C 
© Onions and leeks may be yet ſown where required, Let to h 
theſe ſeeds be ſown the wr e Fea the month, for they Sint 


will nof ſucceed well if ſown later, but eſpecially the onions. * 
For preparing the ground and ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee Hou 
article Onions and Leeks in the former month. 1 * 
t Celery. ; 1 


The young celery plants, which were ſown in February feed 
for, an early crop, will be fit to prick out in the laſt week of ſucce 
this month, which ſhould be into a bed of rich light earth. 

Let the beds be three feet wide; dig them well, break 
the earth fine, and rake the ſurface ſmooth. Draw up the 
beſt plants from the feed-bed, and plant them into this, at 
about three inches diſtance every way; then give it a mo- 

derate watering, and repeat it at times till the plants have 
taken freſh out. TATE} | 
The plants ſhould remain in this bed a month, at leaſt, 


* 4 


% 


45 / f 


to get ſtrength before they are planted out for good into the 
trenches. 


As theſe early ſown plants will not, 9 they are fit ſor 
uſe, continue long before they will run up for ſeed, there 
ſhould not be any large quantity of them planted out, . 

Sow ſome celery ſeed, in the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, to,raife ſome plants for ſucceeding; thoſe which were 
ſown in March. 

Dig a ſmall bed of rich light earth for this ſeed ; let the 
earth be broken-fine, and make the ſurface of the bed even: 
ſow the ſeed thereon equally, but not too thick; and either 
rake it in lightly, or otherwiſe cover it near a quarter of an 

inch with fine eartn. 

Then it would be an advantage, if te weather be dry and 
hot, to fix a few hoops acroſs the bed, and let a mat be 


vent the earth from being too much dried. If you actiſe 
this, the ſeed will grow freely, and the plants will well ; 
water the bed lightly now and then. 

Where cardoons are required, and where they were not 


formed the beginning of the month. 


For their managment, ſee the work of May, June, Joly, 
September, &C. - 


| ; 
| Carrots and Parſneps. none? 
Carrots may yet be ſown, if required ; but if you defire 
4 to have tolerable ſrzed roots, let t e ſeed be ſown the be- 
ginning of the month. | 
+4 Where a ſupply of young ſmall carrots are deſired, there 
he ſhould. be. a little ſeed ſown, at two different times, this 


month ; let a ſmall 2 be ſown at the beginning, and 
another towards the latter end of the month. . 
1 2 : alſo be ſown now where wanted. Let this 
own 


e beginning of the month, At it vl not 
- of ra” well if ſown later. 5 


* Socoing Pot . Phofical Herbs 


Sow naſturtium ſeed, as it will now grow freely; draw a 
drill near an inch deep, then place the ſeed in the ll, "two . 
or three inches apart, and draw the earth equally over it. 

Thyme and ſweet marjoram ſhould now be Town ; alſo 
ſgrory and hyfſop.  - 

Let a ſmall bed of rich light earth be dug for theſe ends, 


ſown laſt month, it may till be done; but muſt be per- 
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draum over them occaſionally, when the ſun is hot, to pre- 


— 


* 
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and divide it into ſmall ſpots: ſow the feeds of each ſort on 
ſeparate ſpots, and rake them in lightly. 

Parfley, chervil, and coriander. may yet be wins — 
Mallow drills for theſe ſeeds; ſow them in the drills equally, 
not very thick, and cover them with earth about a quarter 
gets © and-begtels here d; alſo 

ow 5 W wante clary and 
rardus. Let theſe ſeeds be ſown thin, on ſmall ſpots of goo 
e rth, and rake them in even. 

Burnet, ſorrel, and marigolds, may alſo be ſown ns © On 

{mall ſpots, and raked i in equally. 


Planting Pot and Sweet Herbs. 


| Theſe ſhould be plantgd in the places where they are to re- 
main at eight inches diſtance from each other. 

Mint ſucceeds very well when planted this month: the 
method of planting it now is this; draw up out of the old 
beds, a proper quantity of the beſt young plants; that is, 
cheoſe the ſtrongeſt, and ſuch as are five or ſix inches high, 
or thereabouts: they muſt be taken up very carefully, with 
ſome roots to each plant. 

Plant them in rows, allowing ſix inches between each 
row; and let them be ſet about four inches apart in the row. 
Take care to water them as ſoon as 2 planted, and 
x 1b it frequently 1 in dry weather, till the plants are well 


Tanſey and tarragon may yet be planted : Likewiſe chives 
and ſorrel. 
They ſhould be planted where they are to! remain; al- 


lant 
Plant ſlips of ſage; they will now grow freely. f 

Let the ſtips = x rat fix er ſeven inches in length, and 
| yore them in a ſhady border, at four or five inches diſtance. 


iops ; water them frequently in dry weather. 


Thyme, hy favory and marjoram, grow freely from 
lips or e. Fire be planted any time this month, 

them be planted. in a ſhady place, treating them i» 
the fame manner as directed above bead ſage. 


aw 


El Plant baum, penny-royal, and chamomile, where wanted. 


lowing only eight or nine inches r between plant and 


et them be put into the earth within two inches of their 


They will make 1 in September; and may then 
be taken up, and p al fn beds o poet earth, at eight or 
nine inches ne r. every way. | 


ATTY "YrY” SR 00 
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This is alſo Hill a;good time to propag te rus, roſemary 


and lavendar, by flips: or cuttings, Likewiſe lavendar- | 
cotton, ſouthernwood, * wormwood. . 


Let the ſlips or cuttings be ſix or ei ht kocht long, 
he. Plant them in a ſhady 14768 at the ang, 


of ſix inches from each other, and put them full half way in — 
| the ground. Let them be frequently watered. EE, 
In September they may be — wag up, and planted. where 3 
they are to remain, allowing them a foot diſtanes each way. 8 


| | Capficums, or Guinea Pepper. «+ 


Where it was not done laſt month, you mould Now - Tow | 


Tome capſicums, the pods being uſed for pickling. 
They ſhould be ſown -the on res, of the month, ob- 


erving the ſame method as dire d in M 


* Turneps.* 


s may be ſown any time this end; this ſeed ah 
* a hav growth, and che plants will appear in a few days | 
after the ſeed is ſown. 


Let this ſeed be ſown thin and equally, i in an open ſpat « of | 


ground, and rake it in with a light and even hand. 


Hoe and-thin the early turneps which were ſown the for- 


mer month, leaving the plants dunn or" _ inches diſtant 


from ach other. 


Scorzonera and Salfafy.. 


Sow ſcorzonera and ſalſafy, about the middle * ali 
month, for the principal crop. Thoſe which are ſown earlier 
than that time; are apt to run up for ſeed before-the roots 
_ rr due _ — are thereby rendered an 


Purſlave. 3 


Purſtane may. 3 now on a: bed of ti 3 
in the common ground. Water the bed nne in dry weather, 
and ſhade it from the hot ſun, till the plants are come up, 


and have gotten a little ſtrength. This pts * 
people, much eſteemed to u in ſallads. — 


% 
2 


| Dean. 5 4.4 
| plant more 1 this ſhould he done at three AR 


times this month, allowing n fourteen days betu een 
vach time of plantin 


The W are N kind coglant at me \ 3 


3 
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time. This bean is a remarkable great bearer; it is alſo a fine 


eating bean, and very profitable for the uſe of a family. 
They may be planted any time this month, allowing the 

diſtance of a yard between the rows. | 
The Windfor bean and the Sandwich, or any of the 
large kinds of beans, may yet be planted. | . 
et theſe be alſo planted in rows, a yard at leaſt aſunder. 


But in planting the above, or any other large kind of 


beans, if you was to allow the diſtance of three feet and a 
half between the rows, you might then have a row of ſavoys 
between; and, if four feet aſunder, might have two rows, 
either of thoſe, or ſpring-ſown cabbages, to come in for au- 
tumn or winter ſervice, _ | 3 
The white-bloſſom bean and the mazagan are great fa- 
Vvourites with many people; they may alſo be planted any 
time this month, Ls rows be two feet and a half aſunder, 
Theſe beans are but ſmall, but none excel them. for 
eating ; and they are plentiful bearers, for their ſtalks are 
generally loaded-with pods, from the very bottom to the top. 
Draw earth to the ftems 6f beans which are come up : 
this ſhould be done when the plants are about three, four, 
or five inches high, and id will then greatly forward their 
growth. ik 
EE Peas, : | | 
Sow peas to ſucceed thoſe ſown in March. Where a con- 
ſtant ſupply of peas are required, there ſhould be ſome ſown 
at leaſt every fortnight. "of 
The marrowfat and Spaniſh morottos are both very fine 
eating peas and great bearers, and are very proper kinds to 
ſow at. this ſeaſon. Any other of the Iarge kind of peas may 
be ſown any time this month. 3 


The hotſpurs, or any of the ſmaller kinds of peas, may 


alſo be ſown now, if required; for moſt ſorts will ſucceed 
if ſown any time in this month. ö 


Draw earth to ſuch rows of peas which are come up and 
advanced a little height. This will ſtrengthen the plants, 


and forward them greatly in their growth 


This earthing ſhould always be performed, for the firſt 's 


time, when the plants are about three inches high, 
Set ſticks to peas where you intend it. This ſhould be 
done in due time. When the plants are about five or fix 


inches high, it will be proper to place the ſticks to them, 


bp & © - ut =o, 


8 =o 


* " 
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obſerving to have ſticks of a — day that is, for the 


marrowfat and other lar ſhould be fix or ſeven 


feet high ; but thoſe of four foot do 8 the and 
other Rall ſorts of peas. 


Potatoes. . 


Potatoes may yet be planted, if it was omitted; in the 
former month ; but they ſhould be planted the firſt or ſecond - 
week in the month ; for, when planted later than that time, 
they do not always ſucceed well. EY 
Note, I have planted potatoes ſo late as the middle ant | 
latter end of this month, and have had very finecrops; and 
have ſometimes been obliged to plant in May, and have 
alſo had tolerable good ſucceſs. But I do not adviſe this 
late planting for general practice; but only fay, that in caſe 
the ground intended for planting, cannot be ſooner 
ready than the time above-mentioned, you may, woe 
| Aa ory venture to plant them, with tolerable hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs ; but eſpecially if it proves a dripping ſummer ; then you. 
may ex . full crop fit to take up at Michaelmas. | 
of planting theſe roots, ſee the wu of 


Deſtrey Weeds, 


| Weeds will now. begin to ap lentifull TY | 
in every part of the garden be neſt Ai nay. | 
be uſed to 2 N 
get the ſtart of the crops. 

Pax particular regard to your ſinall-crops ; as onions, 
carrots, parſneps, and the like ; weeds * much quicker 
than they do; and if they are not in time, the weeds. 


will ſoon overtop them, and occaſion much labour and 
trouble to clear them. 


March. 


Take the opportunity of dry weather, and hoe the ground 


between the rows of beans, peas, 'cabbages, and colliflowers, . 
and other crops that ſtand wide, to deſtroy the weeds. 


A large piece of ground may ſoon be gone over with a 
hoe, when the ee ſmall; b N 


ut when th oy tem. 
to grow large, it requires much labour to 
= | Gourds and Pumpkins. 


| 3 «may ou het of yours and pumpkins 8 
The NA oe oran , mad. 
The warted 2 

| H 3 


* 
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The long, or horn gourd.. | 
The ſquart, or calabaſh. 


Common pumpkin, 


With reſpect to ſowing the ſeeds of any of the above ſorts, 
it is to be obſerved, that, in order to bring the plants for- 
ward, to produce and ripen their fruit early in autumn, they 
muſt be ſown in a hot-bed: the beſt way is to dig a wide 
hole, and put therein a large barrowful or two of hot dung, 
and cover this four or five inches deep with light earth; then 
draw fhallow drills, and ſow the ſeed, covering them near 
half an inch deep, and place a hand or bell-glaſs-over the- 
bed, or, for want of thoſe, a ſmall frame, covered with oiled 


day, by railing the glaſs ; for they muſt be brought by de- 
grees to . a air fully, to harden and gs them 
ior tranſplanting. 3 FN 
But ſeeds ſhould not be ſown until the third or 
- fourth week in the month ; and they will be ready to 
. tranſplant by the third or fourth week in May; which is 28 
ſoon as they can generally thrive in the full open air. 
But if any one is deſirous of having any of the curious 
ſorts of theſe plants to produce ripe fruit a fortnight or three 
weeks before the common ſeaſon, he ſhould ſow the feed as 
above, in the firſt or kcond week in the month; and it may 
either be ſown in the places where they are to remain, co- 
vering them all the middle or end of May; or may be 
| parry - under glaſſes, as directed in the beginning of 
at month. 
The method, and places proper to plant them in, is men- 


tioned in che work of May. 


ot 4 


The Fruit Garden. 
1 Planting Fran -trees. 


\RUTITETREES. may yet be planted, where required. 

Ide forts which will now ſucceed, are apples, pears, 
plums,- and cherries, Tk £220 

But where it could not be done before, and rather than 
loſe a ſeaſon, you may alſo venture to plant apricots, 
peaches and nectarines, or any other ſorta of fruit-trees, ſor 


paper: obſerving alſo, to throw a mat, &c. over the bed on 
nights, When the ts appear, give plenty of air every ' 
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moſt. ſorts' will yet take root tolerably well, but will nos 
moot ſo freely at top, nor be able to reſiſt che drought in; 
ſummer ſo well, as thoſe which were planted. a month ors 
two ſooner. | 
Where it is intended to plant any of the above Lade of” 2 
ſruit- trees now, let them e the ' firſt. week in the 
month; for they oy — take root well if planted later. 
| When they are plan t every tree have a den-- 
pot of water; it will cauſe the earth to ſettle . | 
their roots. Let the N eren © be repeated in * Weather 3 
about once a . hy N , Hh 
New planted trees in gene ut particularly ſuch as 
are — late in the ſpring, ſhould be frequently watered, . _ 
in dry weather; but once in a week or ten W or there- 
abouts, will be often enough. In doing of chis, let 8 | 
heads be ſometimes watered as well as their roots. | 
To preſerve the earth moiſt about the roots of new) 
planted trees, let ſome mulch be laid on the ſurface of the- 
nd, round their ſtems; this will keep out the effects of 
— d wind, and the earth will retain a, due moiſturo, with 
the afiiftance.of 2 moderate watering, now r 8 


| Dor n. 

Infos 45 n damage to fruit. trees, If det — 
T his is the time they begin to breed on the leaves of young: 
trees, and alſo on old trees, which are of a weakly growth. 
Proper means ſhould bs uſed to rer d ih: time, Wan 
they ſpread tos far. 

The trees ſhould be frequently looked over for them, 

Where you perceive any of the leaves to curl up, that is a. 
certain ſign of inſects. Let the worſt of theſe leaves ber 
taken off as ſoon as they appear; and let all the branches-. 
be frequently watered, in dry weather. 

This will do a great deal, in preventing the ds from 
ſpreading, provided the precaution 1s 2 in time, before 
their numbers are much encreaſed. on 

But where any of the trees, young or old, are much ov r- 
run with theſe ſmall vermin, let the following Precaution be 
taken to deſtroy them. 

Pick off all the curled leaves, for theſe generally ſwarm 
with inſects; then get ſome tobacco- duſt, and ſeatter ſome 
of it over all the branches, but moſt on Are yn Where | 
the inſects are treubleſome. + ; 
This ſhould be ſtrewed over * trees in a morning, and; / 
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tet it remain. It will totally deſtroy the inſe&s, and not in 
the leaſt injure the plants or fruit. | 
| P ropagating Vines. ; 

Where it was omitted in the preceding month, you may 
ſtill plant cuttings of vines, to raiſe a ſupply of new plants, 

For the method 5 ſee the work of March. 
Vines are alſo propagated by layers, and it is not yet too 
late to lay them; obſerving, that the one year's ſhoots are 
the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four inches 
deep; minding at the ſame time, to lay that Lug of. the, 
branch the ſhoot proceeds from 1nto the earth ; alſo 
about three buds of the young ſhoots out of the ground. 

They will be well rooted by  Michaelmas ; then they 
may be ſeparated from the old plant, and planted where 


required. | 
Begin the Summer Dreſſing of Vines. 


Vines, againſt walls, ſhould be locked over about the 


latter end of this month ; they will, by that time, have 


made ſome ſhoots ; and the uſeleſs ones ſhould be diſplaced. 


In looking over the vines, obſerve, at this time, to diſ- 
place only ſuch ſhoots as appear to be abſolutely uſeleſs : 
there generally 'ariſes many ſmall ſhoots from the old 
branches ; but theſe ſhoots ſeldom produce grapes or wood 


proper to bear fruit : therefore, let all ſuch ſhoots be rubbed 


off cloſe, except you ſee, towards the bottom of the wall, 
any growing ſhoot ariſing, where a ſupply of new wood is, 


or will apparently be wanted, which ſhould be well attended 
to; ſuch ſhoots from the old wood muſt be preſerved ; 


otherwiſe, to he all cleared away, as above. 

Leave, for the preſent, all the ſhoots which ariſe from 
the laſt year's wood; but where two ſhoots riſe from one 
eye, let the worſt be taken away; for if they were both to 
be left, one would ſtarve the other, and the fruit of neither 
would be good. 3 

Let it be obſerved, that this dreſſing, or diſplacing of 


uſeleſs ſhoots, is to be performed chiefly with the finger and 


7 


thumb, rubbing the ſhoots off cloſe. 


The uſeleſs ſhoots being cleared away, the pſeful ones, 


when of a due length, ſhould be trained cloſe to the wall, 


in a regular manner, ſo that each may equally enjoy the 


advantage of the ſun and air, to. promote its growth with, 


leaving 
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If you practiſe as above, the will certainly be fine, 

the e will be large, 42 ripen Salt: and 

much ſooner than when the vines are ſuffered to run into 
confuſion, before they are looked over. 

By timely looking over the vines, one may do as much 
in one hour, as in fix,” when the ſhoots of all ſorts are ſuf- 
fered to run and mix, in a confuſed manner, one with 
another, | „ - | 
The vines in the vineyard ſhould now have ſtakes placed 
to them. If it was not done before, let this be done the 
beginning of the month. TS 5 

ix the ſtakes firmly in the ground; then let the vines be 
tyed to them neatly, and at regular diſtances. | 
The ground between rows of vines, ſhould be kept per- 

fectly free from weeds; for a great deal of fucceſs depends 
upon keeping the ſurface clean: that is, with regard to- the 
growth of the fruit. 5 225 e 

Therefore, when weeds make their appearance, let the 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day, and deſtroy them be- 
fore they arrive at any conſiderable bigneſs. | 


 Prete&ing the Bloſſoms, Ic. of Wall Trees from Frog. 


Continue to defend the bloſſoms and young fruit,on wall- 
trees, but more particularly thoſe of the choſen ' ſorts of 
apricots, peaches and nectarines. Ns 

Where the ſheltering of theſe trees is practiſed, it ſhould” 
be continued conſtantly all this month; for although there 
may happen to be ſome fine warm nights, yet the weather 
is ſo very inconſtant at this ſeaſon, that we often have ſuch 
bur ſharp froſts, as to prove the deſtruction of the bloſſoms 
an young fruit, on ſuch of the above trees as are fully 
expoſed. | 1 N LS g's 

Therefore in unfavourable ſprings, the ſhelters. ſhould 
be continued till the fruit is as large as the end of a man's 
little finger ; and even then they are not always paſt dan- 
ger; as we experienced a few years ago, when moſt of the 
wall-fruit that were not covered, was killed when about the 
above fize, or rather larger. | | 

Thoſe perſons who cover their trees. with mats, ſhould 
take them down in fine mornings, and put them up agal 
in the evening. But thoſe who cover them with branches 
of ever-greens, ſuch as laurel, yew, &c. are to let them 
remain conſtantly, night and day, till the fruit is paſt 
danger, | FC 

: 3 f 
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Agzricet- Trees, &c. 


Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine· trees, 
about the latter end of this month, and diveſt them of all 
ſuch young ſhoots as are evident! uſeleſs. 

That is to fay, all ſhoots which are produced foreright,. 
ould. be rubbed off cloſe. And likewife, all ſuch ſhocts 
as ariſe in parts of the tree, where they. are evidently not 
wanted; and ſuch as are ſituated in places where they 
cannot be neatly trained in, ſhould alſo, at this e be 
diſplaced. 

But let it be obſerved, that all ſhoots which are anywiſe 
properly ſituated for laying in, muſt be left ; and ſhould,. 
when of a due length, be trained to the wall cloſe, and in. 
2 regular manner. 


Thining Wall-fruit. 


Thin apricots,. where they are produced too thick on the 
wees... IT latter end of this month will be time enough to 


degin that work. 


Obſerve, in thinning them, to leave the moſt promiſing 
and beſt ſhaped fruit; but do not leave the fruit fo cloſc- 


nher as to touch, when full grown. 
egin at one ſide of the tree, and look over the branches 


regularly, one by one, and ſingle out on each branch, the 
ſruit which you would leave, before you. take any off. 
Having ſingled out the faireſt and beſt ſituated fruit, let all 
5 on that branch be cleared away; then go to the 
aext; and ſo ons, from branch to branch, in a regular 


che re 


manner. . 
Premier 


Pruning, where any remaĩns to be done, ſhould be com · 


pleated the. firſt week 1 in the month, . 


Grafiing and Budding. 
- Grafting may yet be performed, if required. 


The ſorts which will yet ſucceed, are ſome of the late 


Einds of apples, pears, and plums; dut they muſt be grafted. 


- the beginning of the month, for they. on not ſucceed, it. 


done later than that time. 
: Of new prafied Trees. 


New. grafted trees ſhould now. be often looked over, 40 


3 — Sh. a Mt. 88 


88 


5. F: 
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ſee if the clay keeps cloſe about them; it being apt to- 
crack, and ſometimes fall off. Where you find it any way: 
deſective, fo as to admit the air and wet to the graſt, let 
the old clay be taken off, and add ſome new in its eady.. 
All thoſe ſhoots which riſe from the ſtock, below the- 
graft, has} be taken off conſtantly as they are- produced 3 


theſe, if permitted to remain, would rob the graft of nou- 
riſhment, and Prevent its ſhooting, 


New budded Trees. 


Lok alſo over budded trees; that is to ſay, thoſe that 
were budded laſt ſummer; they will now begin to ſhoot. 
Examine the young ſhoves, and look, with a careful eye, 
for inſets. If the leaves curl up, inſects are the cauſe o 
it; and if not prevented, will. ſpoil: the ſhoot. Let the 
carling leaves be carefully picked off; it will. prevent the 
miſchief.from ſpreading farther. . 

Suffer no-ſhoots to remain that come from the ſtock: Let : 
tiem be taken off as often as they ſhootout, Fg nothing 
mat may draw nouriſhment from the bud.. 


Sirawberry-Beds. 
Strawberry-beds ſhould now be kept perfectly free from. 


weeds, The runners: from the 3 ſhould. alſo he kept 


conftantly cleared away, as they advance. But where new 
plantations are wanted, ſome of the beſt runners muſt be 
iufered-to remain till June, then to be tranſplanted, as di- 
rected in that month. 

Water them frequently, in dry weather, for they will 
require it; but eſpecially when they are in bloom ; and if 
they are not duly ſupplied with that article, in a dry time, 


the fruit will be ſmall, and not well taited 3 there will alſo | 
be but a thin crop. 


x 
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| Tender Annual Plans 


AK E a new hot-bed, wherein to tranſplant the beſt ; 
kinds of the w annuals, which were ſown in 


February. 


The moſt curious. forts are, eccks-com!. 3, wiccl re, dou- 
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ble balſams, and globe amaranthus. The egg plant, and 
double ſtramonium, may alſo be reckoned among the choice 
kinds ; likewiſe, the ſenſitive plant, diamond ficoides,. or 
ice plant. | ; 

Where theſe curious plants are deſired in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, they muſt, at this time, be brought 


forward, by the aſſiſtance of a regular and due degree of 


artificial heat; and where that is properly attended to, the 
lants will certainly be ſtrong, and their flowers, &c. will 
be large and beautiful by the end of june. 

Directions are given, in Mareh, to prick theſe tender 
plants out from the ſeed-bed, into a new hot-bed, made for 
that purpoſe, at about three or four inches diſtance from 
each other; that diſtance being ſufficient room for them to 
grow, for about three weeks or a month, but not longer ; 
becauſe in that time the plants will be ſo far . 
their growth, as to interfere with each other; and muſt 
then be allowed a greater diſtance, by removing them into 
another freſh bed, which may be made at any ſuch time in 
this month as you. ſhall ſee occaſion, in regard. to the growth 
of the plants. 

Make the bed, for this purpoſe, of the beſt hot dung, 


ſuch as has been firſt very well prepared; and let the bed: ; 


be made full two feet thick, and ſet a frame thereon. - 
When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the 
earth; this muſt be light and rich, not fifted,. but very well 
Broken with the ſpade and hands, and. muſt. be laid fix or 
ſeven inches thick on every part. | 
When the earth has been on the bed twenty-four hours, 
or thereabouts, it will then be-in a. right condition to receive 
the plants. 6 FLA 
Take them up very carefully out of their preſent bed, 
With a ball of earth about their roots, and _ them in 
the new bed, full fix inches diſtant each way; then give 
them a light watering, to ſettle the earth properly about 
their roots. | "iN | 
Then put on the glaſſes, and let the plants be ſhaded 


from the ſun, till they have taken root. This muſt be done 


by throwing a ſingle mat over the glaſſes, at thoſe hours 

x Oh the ſun is ſo powerful as to occaſion the plants to flag. 
| __ Obſerve to raiſe the glaſſes a little way, every day, to let 
the ſteam of the bed paſs freely off; and if there ſhould be 
much ſteam in the bed, let the glaſſes be alſo raiſed a little, 
at one corner, a-nights, and hang a mat before them. 


ww v>- 
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When the plants have gotten root, and begin to puſh 
let them have freſh. air freely, every mild and calm day 
for this will ſtrengthen them. The air is to be admitted to 
theſe plants, by raiſing the upper ends of the lights a mo- 
derate height, with props; but muſt be ſhut down every 


night, provided there be no great ſteam, and a mat or two 


ſpread over them. | 

Likewiſe, refreſh the plants often with moderate water- 
ings, for it will greatly promote their growth. EEE OG 

hen the plants have advanced, m height near to the 

glaſſes, then let the frame be raiſed at bottom, about ſix 
inches, in order to give them full liberty to ſhoot ; and as 
the plants riſe higher, continne” to raiſe the frame accord- 
ingly, in the manner as girected in the work of next month. 

At each time of, raiſing the frame, you muſt obſerve to 
cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, that no air may enter but 
at the proper place ;, and this may be done by nailing mats 
to the bottom of the frame. | ERR 

For the particular method of managing the above frame, 
ſce the work of May. j LO | 

But where there is the convenience of a multiplying or 
drawing frame, for the purpoſe of drawing combs. and tri- 
colors, and other.curious annual plants, to a due height, it 
will be a great advantage, | | 

This frame is compoſed of two, three, or more different 
frames, all made very exactly the ſame length and breadth ; . 
and each about nine or ten inches deep, except the frame 
for the glaſſes, and that muſt be twelve inches 8 
and eighteen at the back. | 3 

Theſe muſt all be made to fit in a very exact manner, ſo 
as to fix one on the top of another; and to appear, as it 
were, but one frame, . all are joined in that manner 
together. g : 

Theſe frames are to be made uſe of in the following 
manner: | 

Begin firſt with the deepeſt frame ; then, when. the plants 
have reached the glaſſes, let the ſaid frame be taken u 
and, in its place, ſet one of the others, and immediately fi: 


_ the deepeſt frame upon that, as above. 


By the addition of this frame, there will be a ſpace of ten 
inches more room for the plants to ſhoot ; then, when they 
have filled that ſpace, let another frame be added; obſerv- 
ing, as above, ta let the deepeſt frame be always placed 
uppermoſt, on account of the glaſſes. e 
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Tho combs, tricolors, balſams, and the like kinds 
which were ſown in March, will now be ready to prick out, 

They muſt, in order to bring them forward, be pricked 
out upon a new hot-bed; therefore, let one be prepared for 
them, about the beginning of this month, 

This bed muft nct be leſs than twenty inches, ner mere 
than two feet thick of dung; a frame muſt be ſet on it, and 
there muſt be the thickneſs cf five or fix inches of earth laid 
on the bed. 

The plants are to be pricked in this bed at three or four 
inches diſtance from each cther; ; then give them a very 
moderate watering, put on the glaſſes, * ſhade the Faid 
carefully ſrom the ſun, till they have taken good root. 

Let the glaſſes be raiſed every day, as occaſion requires, 
to let the ſteam out; and alſo to admit freſh air to the 

lants. 
< Theſe plants are to be manaped, in every ref ct, in the 
fame manner as mentioned for thoſe of that Eine 
were ſown in February. 


 Sowing tender pe | 


Where the fowing of the above tender kinds of annuals. 
was omitted in the two former months, it may ſtill be done; 
and the plants raiſed from this ſowing, may be AA to 


flower in the end of July. 


The forts which you may yet ſow, are cocks-combs, tri- - 


colors, balſams, globe amaranthus's, egg plants, and alſo 


the ice plant, or any other ſort, -obſerving t ſame method. 


in ſowing as directed in F ebruary and March. 
Hurdier Kinds of Annual Planes, 


A:Gight hotbed and elle be made new 20- prick. fs 
of the more hardy kinds of annual plants upon, when large 


enough to remove. 


The principal ſorts are, the Wel of Peru, china-afters, | 
* pinks, ten-week ſtocks, French and African mari- 
Ids, and chryſanthemums ; 32 common baltams, | 


aſi], capſicums, and love-apples. 


The following may be reckoned among them : ſcabious, - 
yellow ſweet ſultan, — icaria, tree-amaranthus, purple 


amaranthus, prince's feather, and love lies a bleeding; 


which, to bring them forward, ſo as to be of a large ſize, 


and to flower ſtrong, a few of each any ns be ricked on 
a2 moderate hot-bed.. - 


ind which 
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Make the bed for thoſe plants about the middle, or latter 
end of the month: make it but ſlight ; twenty inches thick 
of dung will be ſufficient, and there maſt be five or ſix 
inches of good earth. | 
Draw out. of the ſeed-bed ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants, 
and prick them in the new bed, four inches diſtant each 
way, and give a little water; then place a frame, or, if 
that is wanting, fix fome hoops acroſs the bed, and let 
mats be drawn over them every night, and alſo in the day 
time, when the weather is cold. | 
The plants muſt” be ſhaded from the fun till they have 
taken root. | | 
The plants are to remain in this bed for about a month, 
or five weeks; then let them be taken up, with a ball of © 
earth about their roots, and planted in the borders, or 
where they are to remain to flower. | 13 
Theſe ſeeds of French and African marigelds, and chry- 


ſinthemums, may yet be ſown ; likewiſe balfams, marvel ß 


Peru, china-after, and India pink, and the ſeeds of the ten 
week ſtock, will ſucceed well now. | FH 
Let the above ſeeds be ſown in a moderate hot-bed,. in 
the firſt or fecond week of the month; let the bed be oſten 
refreſhed with light ſprinklings of water, both before and 

after the plants appear. | en hea Ko 
Where there is no frame to ſpare, the bed may be arched: 
over with hoops, and covered with mats every night, and 


aw -_ 
" 


in bad weather. 


When the plants appear, let them have a great deal of 
free air, by taking the covers entirely off, every mild day; 
but let them be ſheltered a- nights, and in bad weather. 

Towards the middle or latter end of May, the plants will 
be fit to prick out, which muſt be into beds of light earth 
in the natural ground; and when they have flood there a 
month cr five weeks, they muſt be taken up, with balls of 


7 


earth, and plahted in he borders. 


e 
Hardy annual flower feeds may yet be ſown in the bor- 


ders, and other parts. of this garden. 


The forts which will yet fucceed, are convolvulus major _ 
and minor; the Tangier, and ſweet-ſcented peas, and the 
ſeeds of naſturtiums.. - 0 A 

Likewiſe lupines; larkſpur, flos-adonis, and common 
tweet ſultan ;_ alſo candy tuft, dwarf lychnis, nigella, or 


5 
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devil in a buſh, cyanus, and lobels-catchfly, Venus navel- 
wort, and looking-glaſs, Virginia ſtock, ſnails, hedge- 
- hogs, caterpillars, lotus, or winged pe. 

ow alſo, if required, dwarf and | annual ſunflower 
ſeeds: lavateras, oriental mallow, and the ſeed of all 


| other kinds of hardy annuals may ſtill be ſown. . 


Let the above hardy annual ſeeds be ſown in ſmall patches 
in the borders, in the manner mentioned in the two former 
months. 


Let all the places be frequently watered in weather; 


this ſhould be duly obſerved, both before and after the 
plants are come up, otherwiſe they will be weak, and not 
flower well. | 

When the plants have been up about a fortnight or three 
weeks, let them be thinned where they have riſen too thick ; 
obſerving to clear away the weakeſt, and leave the ſtrongeſt 
plants ſtanding; allowing each kind, according to its ſize, 
full room to grow. | 

For inſtance, the convolvuluſes, and the three ſucceedin 

ſorts, ſhould be thinned to three or four plants in wes 
patch ; as alſo all the other ſorts to the dwarf ſunflower, 
ſhould be thinned, having at moſt but five or ſix plants in 
a place; and the ſunflower ſhould be thinned to two plants 
in a patch, and afterwards, one of the worſt of theſe taken 
away; and, thoſe mentioned after it, ſhould alſo be thinned 
to one, or at moſt two plants in a place. 


” - Hyacinths, Se. 


Hyacinths and tulips, ranunculuſes and anemonies, will 
now be coming faſt into bloom. 


Manage the curious ſorts of theſe flowers with care. 


Heavy rains and high winds would do them much harm; 
and the ſun, if permitted to ſhine upon them fully, would 
bring on their decay in a ſhort time. | 


They ſhould, therefore, be ſcreened from all theſe occa- 


ſionally, by a covering of hoops and mats; this will not 


only preſerve the beauty of the flowers, but will continue 


them a long time in bloom. | | 
The hoops muſt be kept conſtantly over” the beds ; and 
the mats, or canvas, ſhould always be in readineſs, in order 
that they may be ſoon drawn on whenever it is neceſſary for 
the defence of the flowers. gs. 
The hoops ſhould now be erected pretty high, and nailed 
acroſs to ſtakes about a yard high, which ſhould be fixed at 
due diitances on each fide the bet. 


— 
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When the plants are in bloom, let the mats be drawn 
over the hoops every ſunny day, about nine or ten o'clock, 
and let them remain till four or five in the afternoon, and 
then take them off again. | | 1 
The mats muſt alſo be drawn on at all times, when it - 
rains hard, and when the winds are ftrong ; for ſuch weather 
would beat down the flowers and break their ſtalks. 
The flowers ſhould alſo be ſheltered every night when 
there is an appearance of bad weather. | 5 
Where the ſtalks of hyacinths and the Hke are not able 
bear up their flowers, let them be ſupported; this is done 
by placing a ſhort ſtick to each plant, and the ſtalk muſt 
then be neatly faſtened to the ſtick. 3 


| * Carnations.. 
Carnations will now be — ba faſt for lowering, and 
the flower-ſtalks muſt be ſupported, - _ | 
Get, about the latter end of this month, ſome handſome 
ſtrait ſticks, of a 3 length; theſe muſt be thruſt _ 
carefully near the plants; and let the flower-ſtems, when 
advanced a due height, be tyed neatly to them. Obſerve to 
tye them between the joints, that the ſtalks may have full 
- hberty to ſhoot; and, as the ſtalks. advance higher, con- 
tinue to tye them carefully to the ſticks. _ | ba 
Sticks muſt be placed to the carnations which are ging 
in the borders, as well as to thoſe in pots, for they will all 
ſoon require ſupport, Wo EE | 
But the beſt carnations in pots muſt now have a good ſhare 
af attention, and ſhould be encouraged as much in their 
growth as poſſible, _ | „ 
Keep the pots perfectly free from weeds, and the plants 
ſtom decayed leaves, and let the earth on the ſurface of 
7 the pots be ſtirred a little now and then; for this will en- 
courage the plants to ſhoot, and it will alſo give an air of 
f neatneſs, | | . 1 
t Water the pots often in dry weather; for they will require 
it moderately every ſecond or third day. And this ſhould 
not be omitted, ocherwits the plants will produce but ſmall. 
and ill-ſhaped flowers. | $0 2 
Now is {till a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of carnations 
ind pink , r fç0 . : 
But theſe ſeeds,muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week 
of the month ; and for that purpoſe let a ſmall ſpot of rich 
icht ground be neatly dug, and divided into two little bed. 


—— cy 


1 
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bout three feet broad, making the ſurface even. Sow the 
ecd on the ſurface tolerably thick, each ſort ſeparate; and 
cover them a quarter of an inch deep, or thereabouts, with 
a fine light eartn. eg nor 
"Theſe ſeeds, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, ſhould 
be often ſprinkled with light waterings, and in about thirty 
or forty days the plants will appear. 
For the further management of the plants, ſee the work 
of the preceding months. | 
Polyanthus ſeed may ſtill be ſown, and it willreadily grow. 
But it muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week in- the 
month, otherwiſe the plants will not get ſtrength enough to 
flower next year. 5 
Let this ſeed be ſown on a border of light earth, not 
much expoſed to the ſun ; fow it pretty thick, and rake it 
in lightly with an even hand. 
When the plants come up, 78 clean from weeds, 
and in July prick them out on a ſhady border, three inches 
aſunder, giving them ſome water. 
Such polyanthuſes as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed will 
be now in bloom, and ſhould be carefully looked over, and 
the. beſt lowers ſhould be marked, in order to their being 
tranſplanted in a place by themſelves. _ b 1 


Manngemeni of Pots of Perennial Plants in general. 
_ Give freſh earth to all ſuch pots of perennial plants ay 
were not dreſſed and new earthed in March : the method is 


_ Firſt looſen the earth on the top, and down round the ſides 
of the pots a little way; then take out the looſe earth, and 
clear away all decayed leaves from the plants ;- this done, 
fill up the pop again with ſome rich, new compoſt, and then 
give the whole a gentle watering. © 

The plants will receive benefit from this dreſſing; 
and where it was not done in March, it ſhould not be put 
off longer than the beginning of this month. 

- Likewiſe remember, in dry weather, to ſupply all plants 
in pots with water: this is à material article, and ſhould 
not be omittec. : | 


Tryarſelanting fibrous-rooted Perennial Plants. 
Where perennial plants are wanted in any part, they may 
yet be planted ; but this ſhould be done the beginning of 
- the month, Nana 


- 


* 
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The ſorts which will yet ſucceed are, golden rods, Mi- 
chachnas daiſies, or any other; perennial-afters, and peren- 
nial ſun- flowers; alſo Canterbury bells, columbines, Greek 
valerian, ſcabiouſes, campanulas, catchfly, roſe-campion,. 
rockets, lychniſes, batchelors buttons, ſweet williams, pinks, 
carnations, wall- flowers, hollyhocks, and French honey- 
ſuckles, peach-leaved bell- flower, fox-glove, tree-pr? "RE 
double ds tour, everlaſting - peas, fraxinella, crimſon 
cardinal flower, double ladies ſmock, double ragged robin, 
and lychnidea. | | | | 

Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double daiſies, double 
chamomile, thrift, London pride, gentianellas, with moſt 
other ſorts of the fibrous rooted plants, may ſtill be ſafely 
removed, Heats | 

Let all the above, or any other ſuch like kind of plants, 
be taken up carefully, with balls of earth about their roots, 
i poſſible, and plant them again immediately in the places 
wer they ave wanted, and water them. ; \ 3 
Repeat the waterings frequen weather, 
ln ill all Hower this year each at its reſpeQtive time of 


Now ſow ſuch perennial and biennial flower-ſceds as are 
intended to be ſown this ſeaſon. © «do CLI 
The ſorts proper to ſow now, are wall-flowers, ſtock July 
lowers, ſweet- williams, and columbines ; alſo Canterbury 
bells, or „ WA A campanulas, tree-primroſe, and 
es: lenan ; likewiſe hollihocks, and French honey-ſuckles, +» 
nd with the ings catchfly, roſe-campion, ſcarlet lychnis, and. 
de, dhe ſeeds of moſt other forts of fibrous rooted plants as are 
mentioned in the Catalogue at the end of the box. 
Theſe ſeeds ma either be ſown on borders, or in three 
g bot wide beds of light earth. The largeſt ſeed mult not be 
covered deeper than half an inch, nor the ſmaller leſs than a 


quarter, 


But for the particular method cf ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee 
uld Bi the work of laſt mouth. © | FT 5 p 

The beds wherein the above or any other ſorts of peren- 
nl Rower-ſeeds are ſown, muſt be frequently ſprinkled with 
water in dry weather; this ſhould be practiſed both before 
1 aud after the plants are come up, by which means the plants 
6 ©"! get ſtrong, and grow away freely. 8 25 


4 
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Tube-roſes. 


Plant ſome tube: roſes, in a hot-bed, the beginning of this 
month: they will ſucceed thoſe planted in March. 
But if none was planted in that month, this is now a very 
good time to begin to put in ſome of theſe roots. 
Get ſome good ſound roots, which muſt be procured 
every ſpring from the ſeed- ſnops, when they come from 
abroad; for theſe roots are ſeldom propagated in this coun- 
try, as they are too tender to proſper in the common ground, 
ſo that there is great quantities imported every year from 
Italy. Having procured the roots, let the looſe outer {kins 
be taken off; and if there be any off-ſets, let theſe be alſo 
taken away : then plant the roots in pots of rich light earth; 
obſerve to put but one root in a pot, and plant it about an 
inch below the ſurface of the earth ; then ſet the pots in a 
moderate hot-bed, plunging them to their rims in the earth 
of the bed, 5 | | 
Admit only a ſmall portion of air into the bed, till the 
roots begin to ſhoot; and they muſt have but very litte 
But when the plants begin to appear, water them mode 
rately every other day, and admit freſh air every day, by 
' raiſing the glaſſes; and as they riſe in height, the frame 
ſhould be raiſed accordingly, in the manner directed for 
cocks-combs, tricolors, and other curious annuals, that they 
may have full liberty to ſhoot, for the ſtems Jy rife a 
yard, and ſometimes near a yard and a half high, Towards 
the middle or latter end of May, the glaſſes may, in fine 
days, be taken entirely off; which, by admitting the free 
air, will ſtrengthen the plants; but put them on every 
night, and alſo in the day time, when the weather happens 
to be very wet or cold. TT | > 25% 
Thoſe roots which are planted now will dexia to blow in 
July ; at which time'the plants may be moved to where you 
think proper, either in the open air, or into any apartment 
in the houſe; they will continue to flower for about a monta 
or ſix weeks. | | 9 05 
Thoſe who would propagate theſe roots muſt obſerve it is 
done by off-ſets from the main root, like other bulbs; the 
ſaid off-ſets are to be planted in March, or the . 
this month, in pots, or in a ſmall bed of perfectly dry and 
light earth; and the pots, or bed, to be ſheltered with a 
common frame and <6. till about the middle of May; 


(Apr. 
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but, in order to forward them more in their growth, you 
may make a flight hot-bed to plant them in at firſt ; they 
are to remain till after Michaelmas, obſerving in dry wea» 
ther to water them frequently, which will cauſe the roots to 
ſwell ; the roots are to be taken up when their leaves decay, 
which will be in October, or beginning of November; ob- 
ſerving, that if the weather ſhould prove very wet or froſty 
before that time, you muſt again ſhelter them as above. 
They mult be planted again in the following ſpring, as 
above direRed, and taken up at the decay of the leaves, and 


the year after they will produce flowers. Qbſerve to manage 
them as directed for the flowering roots. - 


| Auriculat. ; 

Auriculas will now begin to blow; care mult therefore 
be taken to protect the curious ſorts from rain and wind, 
and alſo from too much ſun. 1 8 

The meally duſt which covers theſe flowers, compoſes 
a principal part of their beauty; this muſt therefore be pre- 
ſerved upon them; the leaſt ſhower of rain would eaſily waſh 
it of; it is alſò liable to be blown off by the winds ; and the 
ſun, if permitted to ſhine freely on the flowers, would occa- 
fon them ſoon to fade. | ; 

Let the pots, therefore, as the flowers open, be imme- 
diately removed and en on the ſhelves of the auricula 
ſtage, or where the flowers may be protected occaſionally 
from ſuch weather as would deface the bloom. 3 

The ſtand, or ſtage, ſnould have from three to five or ſix 
ranges of ſhelves, about fix inches broad, riſing theatrically 
one above another, from the front, the back being generally 
placed againſt a wall, pale or other building; it muſt be 
conſtantly covered at top, but the front and two ends muſt 
in WH en ly be covered occaſionally. There ſhould be ſome canvas 
you or mats faſfened to the top of the front and ends, by way of 
nent curtain; this ſhould be fo contrived that it may be readily 
;nth ſet down and drawn up at pleaſure. EY 


. * 


When the air is very ſharp, or in high winds, or driving 
it is runs, the curtain muſt be let down at ſuch times, to ſhelter 
the i de flowers; but when the weather is mild and calm, let the 


io of Wi front be conſtantly open. SN IE 
and The curtain ſhould alſo be uſed occaſionally to ſhade the 
ith a WM flowers from the ſun when it ſhines fiercely. Obſerve, in 
Mar; dis cafe, to let the curtain down but juſt as low as nece 


to ſhade the plants, and no lower; and never let the curtain 


* 
- 
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remain longer down than is abſolutely neceſſary for the de. 
Fence of the flowers. | + > Soar nk 
When the pots are placed on the ſtand, let them be ex. 
amined,'at-leaft once every day, to fee where water is wanted; 
and let ſuch pots as ſtand in need of that article, be imme. 
diately ſupplied with it. In doing this, let no water fall on 
the flowers, for that would alſo wafh off the duſt. Let the 
water be always given in moderate quantities. 
By thus placing your auricula pots on a covered tage, it 
nt only preſerves the flowers much longer in beauty, but 
you alſo more readily view them, and they ſhew themfelves 
o much greater advantage than when placed on the ground, 
Keep the ſurface of the pots perfectly neat, free from 
weeds and every ſort of litter; ſuffer no decayed leaves to 
remain on the plants, but let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear, 
be taken oft. 
Where it is intended to ſave ſeeds from auriculas, let the 
flowers from which you would ſave them be marked when 
they are in full bloom. . 
Chooſe for this purpoſe a large flower, and ſuch as blows 
regularly and lays itſelf perfectly flat. Let the colours be 
lively, with a large and bright eye. The ſtalk ſhould be 
tall and ftraight, with ſtrength in proportion. 
Having marked the flowers, let the pots be immediately 
removed off the and plunge them in a border where 
the 2 can enjoy the morning ſun freely, till about ten 
or eleven o'clock, but not longer. | 
Water them often in dry weather, and ſuffer no weeds to 
grow in the pots or near them; likewiſe take care that they 
are at no time too much ſhaded with any large growing 
plants, but let them enjoy the free air, and the benefit of 
- ſhowers of rain. | 
The ſeed will be ripe in the end of June, and in July, 
avhen you muſt gather the ſeed pods as they ripen, othervile 
they will ſoon ſcatter upon the ground. | 
_— Propagating Auriculas by Slips. | 
©  Auriculas are alſo increaſed by the ſlips or ſuckers which 
riſe from the old plants; and this is the time to take then 
off and plant them. ee K 
They will now readily take root, and as the plants are nc 
in bloom, you have the op ity of ſeeing the flower 
and of taking the flips from the plants of thoſe you like bel 


Les each Hip be planted.fingly, in a faall pot of f. 


$ 


. * 


earth, and give them a little water as ſoon as they are 
planted; then ſet the pots in a ſhady place, where the plants 


W by flips is th 
he propaga e plants "Ag. is the 
to Aer the ip 3 or only method will 


they were taken; which is not ſo with domes plants; 
» for the principal intention of floriſts by raiſing t 
ſeed is ta procure new forts ; for there are always varieties 


lower from whence the ſeed was ſaved ; and, perhaps, out 
of ſome hundreds, very few that have the properties requiſite 
far a real good flower ; but thoſe that are curious in lowers; 


hinted, when any new flower is thus obtained, the next care 
i to propagate it by the ſlips or ſuckers which ariſe ſrom che 
ſide of the main plant. 


Seedling Auriculas, Sc. 


Seedling auriculas which were ſown laſt autumn, wil 
now appear, and they demand attention: theſe plants, while 


— 


tely oung, are not able to bear the full ſun when it = 2 


here 1; they mult therefore be ſhaded from it occafion 
ten The boxes, or tubs, wherein thefe plants are pro en 
ſhould be removed to the ſhade, towards the latter end dr. 


till about nine or ten O clock, but ſhaded the reſt of the day, 
vine and watered often in dry weather. 

it of Note, Auricula ſeed may ftill be ſown; but it muſt be 

done in the firft week in this month. 

July Such auricula plants as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed; 
mae vin now many of them begin to flower; when you ſhould 
examine them; and ſuch as produce the largeſt flower and 
have good colours, ſhould be marked and planted in pots 


have but one colour, ſhould be only planted in borders, 
among other low flowering plants; and theſe which are 
Nanted in pots, ſhould in the following year's bloom be 
gain examined, when you will be more . able to judge of 
their propetties; and theſe of them that do not merit a place 
among ſtage flowers ſhould be tranſplanted into the common 
borders; for none but ſuch as ate real good fowars.ſhould 
le placed on the 2 
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will take root freely, with the aſſiſtance of a moderate water- 
produce exactly the Tame rags as W ant from whence 
m from 


obtained from ſeed, altho? there may not be one like he 


are well ſatisfied with the acquiſition of one or two new = 
flowers that have all the due roperties; and, as above 


s % this month: the place ſhould be open to the morning ſun, | 


for n but all the plain flowers, that is, thoſe that 


* 
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| Balm of Gilead. eee a 
This is the time to ſow ſeeds of balm of Gilead; theſe 
Plants are of the perennial kind, are much eſteemed for 
the agreeable ſcent of their leaves, and make very proper 
furniture for the beds and borders of this garden; their 
ſtems riſing two or three feet high, they make a handſome 
appearance. , | e 1 : 
The ſeeds may be ſown either on a hot-bed, or in a bed 
or border of natural earth, in a warm ſituation ; but it will 
be moſt adviſeable to ſow them on a moderate, hot-bed, as 
the plants raiſed by this method will be brought greatly for- 
ward in the ſpring, and will flower ſooner by three weeks; 
they may be ſown in any common hot-bed, obſerving the 
ſame method of ſowing in ſeed, and managing the plants, 
as directed for the hardier ſorts of annual plants: ſuch as 
China after, India pink, Africa and French marigold, &c, 
The balm of Gilead may likewiſe be propagated by cut- 
ting off the ſtalks, which, when there has been plants pre- 
ſerved in frames, or in green-houſes, all winter, ſome of 
them will have ſtalks proper for that operation; or, if they 
are not now furniſhed with ſtalks, they will have produced 
ſtrong ones by the middle of June, when you ſhould cut 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt off, and divide them into lengths of fix 
inches, and plant them four or five inches aſunder, in a 
ſhady border, where they will readily take root, and be fit 
to tranſplant in two months. oO © 
When intended to preſerve the plants all winter, they muſt 
be placed either in a green-houſe, or in a garden-frame, ind 
defended occaſionally with the glaſſes and other covering in 
ſevere weather. N | 
The plants will, if protected as above, continue green 
all winter. | "IT 


Planting Evergreens. 


Evergreen ſhrubs, and trees of many ſorts, may yet be 
planted. But this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond week 
In the month. | 113 | 1 

The ſorts which will yet bear removab are hollies, bays, 
and yews; laurel, Portugal laurel, and lauriſtinus; phil- 
lyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracanthas; citiſuſes, and ciſtuſes, 
of all ſorts; alſo the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree; evergree! 
caſſine, and magnolias ;, likewiſe, pines, firs, cypreſs, and 
junipers of all ſorts ; and cedars, &c. 7 9 
Open for each ſhrub a wide hole, and let the bottom of 


* 
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each hole be loofened to ſome depth; then pour à pot of 
water into each of them, and with your ſpade let the water 
and the earth at bottom be well worked Ne then 


bring in the plants, ſet them upright in the holes, and let 
the earth be very well broken, and ſilled in about the roots. 
When all is in, tread it gently round the plant; then make 
the earth at the top ſomewhat hollow, in order to contain 85 
water. "I 
Where the .plants can be conveniently taken up, 2 
brought with Falls of earth about their — it ſhould be 
done, E 128965 
When all is planted, a good watering to ſettle thjñe 
earth about their roots; then — ſome mulch on the ſurface, 
_ each plant; this will prevent the-ſun and wind from 
the earth too faſt about their roots. 6 
es ſhould be placed to ſuch as require ſupport; a 
ti ſhould be done as ſoon as they are planted; let the 


takes be firmly fixed in the grid; and faſten the ns 8 i 
the plant ſecurely to tile. | 


| ESSE 7 F Fave Mt 145 
Where loweriop ſhrubs are much wanted, chey may 


U 
* — e R 
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be removed; but Kis muſt be done i in the firſt week: of the Q 


month, 

The althea frutex, and Perſian lilac, will yet bins want ; 
Pac tolerably well: alſo the bladder and my . 
ſenas; honey-ſuckles and jaſmines ; r and Ia 8 
nams; and ſeveral other ſorts. 


When they are planted, water them well ; and e he; 
once or twice a week, if the ſeaſon ſhould be dry. 


Propagating F lewering-ſorubs and Evergreens. 
For the methods of propagating flowering-ſhrubs and 


evergreens, ſee the work of the Flower-garden and Nurſery 


in March; as alſo the Nurſery of this oath June, July, | 
October, and November. Si 


Management of Grafs Walks, " 0% 
n lawns, and other 3 : 
garden, ſhould be kept in perfect g 
Roll them frequently, and let the graſs be — 
mown ; obſerve to cut it always cloſe, and as even as 


fible ; this ſhould be hn OY for, when d the | 


% 
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lawns and walks are ſo badly mown that every ſtroke of the 
ſcythe appears, they make a very diſagreeable appearance. 


To keep graſs in tolerable good order, it ſhould be mown, 
in e 


en: once & week, or thereabouts. However, never 
Aiuffer s in this garden to grow rank; but apply the 
Feythe to it in a proper time: then che.mowing may. hs; 


* 


formed with expedition and exactneſs, and with great eaſe 


to the mower. | | 
Rolling of graſs walks and lawns, &c. is a very neceſſary 
work, and it ſhould be often done; for it not only makes 


the ſurface firm, ſmooth, and clean, but it renders the graſs 


much eafier to be mown than it otherwiſe would be. 
Let the graſs be always well rolled the day before you in- 
tend to mow it, and you will reap the advantage of ſo doing 
the next morning. . h | 
Where worm-caſts appear on your graſs, let theſe firſt he 
broken, and ſpread about with a pliable pole, before you 
uſe the roller: when that is done, let the graſs be imme- 
diately well rolled; and the worm-caſts being broken ſmall 
and ſcattered about, they will readily ſtick to the roller, 
provided it is done while they are ſomewhat moiſt. By this 
method the graſs will be made perſectly clean, and you will 
be able ta mow it to a greater exactneſs. 1 
The edges of the graſs walks ſhould now, provided it 
was not done laſt month, be neatly edged, or cut with an 
edging iron; but this ſhould now. be particularly practiſed 
to thoſe edges next gravel-walks, and. ſhould always be done 
Juſt before the gravel is to. be turned, or new laid down. 


N . (Gravel Walks. | 
Gravel walks ſhould now be broken up and turned, where 
it was not. done in March ; for it 1s now time to -put them 
into the beſt order-for the ſummer ſeaſon, | 
By breaking up and turning gravel at this ſeaſon, it will 
not only deſtroy weeds and moſs, but the walks will appear 
with a freſh and lively ſurface, that will render them very 


agreeable both to 'the ſight and to walk upon, during the 


ſummer months 


But, before you begin to lay or turn the gravel, the edges 


of the walk', if they are graſs, ſhould be firſt neatly pared, 
or edged with an edging- iron; or, if the ſides are planted 
with box, it ſhould be gone over with the garden ſhears; 
and, if there be borders next the walks, they ſhould alſo be 
ty dag, or cleaned, and the furface raked ſmooth, and 
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this will make an agreeable edging, 


tyed neatly to Rur 
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you will then proceed in a workman-like matitier for 
when the edgings are trimmed, and the borders put into 


proper axon it 1s a very great addlton to the beauty of the | 


In turning and laying gravel walks, let the ſame method 
be obſerved now as mentioned in the former month 3 that is, 
to do it in dry weather; and as you advance with the — 
ing, or en gravel, obſerve to tread,” rake, and toll 
the ſame my ly as you go on; this ſhould be done every 
twenty or thirty feet, 5 ge always binds a great deal 
the beſt, a it is freſh the roller will then have 
the greater effect in rendering the an of the walk firm, and 
the — cloſe and ſmooth. Y 
| Roll the gravel frequently after} it has been turned or new 
laid; twice or thrice a week will not be too often ;- but never 
omit rolling the walks in general, once in that time. Fre- 
quentrollings will render the walks firm and beautiful, and 
will alſo, in a great meaſure, Prevent the growth of weeds 
and moſs. 
Of Taking of - Box and 7. brift. 5 
Box may yet be planted where it is wanted for edgings to 
beds or borders; and it will take root and grow with 
the aſſiſtance of a little water now and then. 
Thrift may alſo be planted, tlie begirining of this month; 
planted cloſe and neat. 
Where box edgings want trimming, it ſhould now be 
done, although tins in is not the gen — 7 ſeaſon for clipping 
theſe edgings; but, notwithſtanding, when they appear un- 
even, let them now be ſheared, and they will then appear 
neat till Midſummer; . 
Likewiſe, where edgings of thrift have grown very very broad 
and uneven, let them be cut in on each fide by line, and 
they will ſoon ſhoot and appear green again. | 
Sticking and trimming Flowering-plants. 


Go round and place ſticks to all ſuch plants as require 
fup 2 let them be well ſecured before they take an 
wa 
If this E towards, the. end of this month, it will be 
time enough, 
Fix the ſticks up ncht and firmly i is the unnd let the. 
ſtems or ſtalks of 1 be brought near the licks,” a N 
a et the ends of e © tying * alſo cut t af 


cloſe. = 
J N 


N 1 
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The ſlicks ſhould be well roportioned to the natural 

Height of each plant ; for it oc ul 

the ſupport of a plant of low grove. | . 
Take off all ſtraggling and broken ſhoots from the plants 

mheneverthey appear... 

#1489 941 i Defirey Weeds. 25 „„ bt en 

| Deſtroy, weeds in every part before they grow large; they 


of every Kind, and let decayed leaves be cleared away 


will now. riſe plentifully, in the borders, or other parts, 


among plants. 


Leer cheſe be defiroyed- by che hoe or hand, as it is moſt, 


convenient; but where the plants ſtand wide, let the hoe be 
uſed, it being the moſt expeditious method; © 1» 
Let your hoe be ſharp ;: take the advantage. of a dry day 
to uſe it, cutting the weeds up clean within the ſurface ; 
and let every part between the plants be ſtirred; and as you 
go on, let all dead leaves and ftraggling ſhoots be taken off, 
Then rake. the borders, &c. over neatly, with a ſmall 
rake: clearing away, at the ſame time, all the weeds: and 


litter, and let the ſurface be made perfectly clean and ſmooth, 


- 
þ „ . 
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Soaviag Evergreens, Flowering-ſorubs, and Tree-ſerds. 


F NISH ſowing the ſeeds of evergreens and all other 


tree and ſhrub-ſeeds, which are intended to be ſown 
this ſpring, _. * 


The ſorts which may be ſown now, are pines at: firs of ; 
all kinds; cedars, cypreſs, junipers ; alſo the acorns of ever- 


green oaks and bays, and the ſeeds of moſt other hardy ever- 


"All the above, and other ſceds of the like kinds, may be 


ſown in beds of light earth in'the common ground : ſome 


people chooſe to ſow the cedars, and alſo the pines, in boxes 


or pots, for the conveniency of moving them to different 
fituations, according to the ſeaſon of the year. | 


Ihe ſeeds of the arbutus, or ſrawhberry-tree,. may Hill be 


ſown in the beginning of this mont. 


For the method of ſowing this ſeed, ſee the work of March. 


Moſt kinds of hardy American trees may alſo be ſown this 
month, but the ſooner in the month this is done the better, 


- 


- 


| to ſee a tall ſtick ſet for 
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The ſeeds of moſt ſorts of hardy foreign trees, both of the 
evergreeds and other kinds, may be ſown in beds of light- 
earth, in the common ground; and they will ſucceed, pro- 
vided che ere where they are ſown bel ſomewhat ſheltered. 

Prepare to ſow them in, about three feet broad; the 
earth 75 be broken fine, and the ſurface laid pere, 
even. 

Note, If PER of the more tender, or choicer kikds of 
theſe ſhrub ſeeds were to be ſown in pots, and. the 3 
a pl into a moderate hot-bed, it would forward 

wth ; and where a hot-bed can be readily obtained, " 

would adviſe this practice, for the very hard ſeeded or nut: 

kind; but where is not that conveniency, let them be 
ſou /n in beds, as above, in the common ground; and there 
are but fer forts,. Ry of the Americans ſeeds, that: 
will rot ſacceed, - 
| Sow the ſeeds, ſeparate, and cover- each kind, according 
to its ſize, a proper depth, wich light earth... 

The proper depth to cover moſt kinds of trop and ſhrub 
ſeed, is from about half an inch, or two inches; that is, 
the lefler kinds of ſceds muſt be covered half-an inch deep. 
or thereabout; and the middle fized may be covered half 
an inch deeper; but the larger kinds of ſeeds, kernels,. 
2 or ine ma . cov ee near we ichen 

P« * | 0 . 
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f Water the ſeed-beds of all kinds as ins 
dry weather; but this muſt be practiſed. both before and 
after the plants begin to appear. 

Obſerve at all times, to water theſe hols 3 modera- 
tion; a little and often muſt be the role. Likewiſe be very 
careful not to apply the water over haflily at any time, for 
that would be apt to waſh the earth away from the ſeed, and 
alſo 1 ths oung plants now beginning to come up. 

22 — of water be repeated once every two- 
or — 2 at leaſt, in dry weather; for this will be of 
great ſervice to all kind of ſeedling plants, 7 FE 

Shade will alſo prove very beneficial in the middle of hot | 
ſunny days, to all kinds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs, about 
the time of their firſt appearing, and for ſometime after. 

Theſe, * may be ſhaded from the ſun ocea- 
honally, bo een oops acroſs the beds ; then nen 
drawn over the — as 1 as occaſion W 

3 


9 
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Where there are boxes, pots, or tubs, of ſeedling 
let them be placed in a ſhady. ſituation, about elke 
or towards the latter end of this month, | 
All beds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs, whatever, muſt by 
kept perfectly clear from weeds. 
| ns hould be e attended to, for the weeds arg 
much quicker of growth than the plants of any fort, and 
would Fa oon get the ſtart of them, if permitted to Hand, and 
would do much damage. 
Therefore, let the weeds, as. ſoon as they appear in the 
beds, be deſtroyed ; or, at leaft, let them be taken out bes. 
fore they get to any. great . but this 8 be * by a 
WE cu hand-weeding 


* 


. atering. 


Water new — of evergreens and gowering 
. ſhrubs in general; but in particular, ' thoſe which were 
lately planted out from the ſeed-beds :- theſe muſt not be 
forgotten in dry weather, otherwiſe they will ſuffer much. 

Water alſo new plantations of young foreſts trees, for 
they will require it now and then, in a time. 

Fruit- trees and fruit · tree ſtocks, which were tranſplanted 
this ſpring, will ao require to be watered at times, if the 

weather ſhould prove dry in this month. 

Twice a week will be often enough to water new planta- 
tions of young trees and ſhrubs, even in the drieſt ſeaſon, 
and to thoſe that are but-lately planted ; but where there is 
mulch, or the like, laid on the ſurface of the ground, oyer 
their roots, as is neceſſary to be practiſed to the more curious 
and tender ſorts, they need not be watered: above once a 
week; and, ſuch as have been planted in autumn, or early 
in the ſpring, need not above once in ten or twelve days, or 
a fortnight ; which will be quite fufficient. 

Cuttings, either of fruit or foreſts trees, flowering ſhrubs, 
or evergreens, which were planted laſt autumn, or ' this 


5 rings muſt alſp be watered now and then, in dry weather. 
. " -Tranſ/planting. _ 


Evergreens, of moſt ſorts, may yet be wanſplanted ; bet 


this ſhould be doneat the be >a 4 of this month. 

Pines and firs. of all kinds, cedars and cypreſs, and the 
like kinds, will yet bear removal very well. Likewiſe 
| * — alaturnuſes, and pyracanthas; alſo bays, hollies, 

d eyergreen oaks ; ciltuſes and dulce; ger * other 
fors of evergreend. P v1 
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Let them be removed, if vey at a time when the air 
is cloudy and calm; and if it is a ripping time, it will be 
the better; ſuch weather, if it ſhould happen, ſhould al- 
ways be choſen . removal of trees and ſhrubs, at this 
feaſon, / 


As ſoon as they are lanted, let them be well vaterec; 
this will ſettle the about their roots ; then it will be- 
neceſſary: to lay ſome mulch; or litter, on the ſurface ; for 
this will keep out the drying effects of the ſun and wind,, 


and will preſerve a: due OI! in- the pager about the . 
e . 


New 3 Trees. 

Examine new grafted trees; the clay is ſometimes apt to 
fall off, or crack, fo as to admit air and wet to the grafts.. 

Where this is the caſe, let the old clay be taken entirely 
off, and immediately put on ſome, more, that is freſh and 
well wrought. Let this be perfectly well cloſed in rp 

, ſo that neither wind nor wet can enter. 

Where there are any ſhoots produced from the ſocks, be⸗ 
low ifs let them be rabbed off cloſe-;- for. theſe,. it 
permitted to grow, would ſtarve the grafts... 


New Budded Tres. ; 


Budded' trees ſhould' alſo be looked over, now and ken 
about this time ;_ for thoſe that were budded laſt ſummer 
will now be making their firſt ſhoots, . and therefore demand 
fome attention. 8 
The firſt ſhoots from the buds: are, in- ſome ſeaſons, apt 
to be attacked by inſects; and theſe, if not prevented, will- 

hinder the young ſhoots greatly, and ſometimes intirely 
ſpoil them; but by a GR attention, the injury may be, 
in a great- meaſure, prevented. © 

Look to the ends of the young ſhoots ; and where any of 
their leaves are curled up, let ſuch he carefully taken off, 
for they are full of ſmall inſects. By this practice the ver- 
min may be prevented from ſpreading farther. 

Likewiſe all ſhoots which put out from the ſtocks, beſides 
the bud, muſt be alſo rubbed off conſtantly as they. are pro-- 
duced, that the whole efforts of the f k may go to the” 
fuppore of the buds, ; wy 


Dept _ W, eeds. | 
Deftroy weeds between the rows of young trees; they 
will now riſe abundantly _ ſeed ; on by lying the 
4 


— 
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hoe to them while young, they may be very eaſily de. 


ſtroyed. | als? | 
of Chooſe dry weather, always, to. deſtroy weeds by hoe ; 
let the hoe be ſharp, and take the advanta 


of the weeds 
while they are ſmall, and cut them up clean within the 


ſurface of the ground. 


of five and ſix, are very proper for this uſe. 


4 


method of grafting. 


© © There is nothing like deſtroyin weeds in due time; for 


when they are ſuffered to grow large, they are conſtantly 
very hurtful to all young trees and ſhrubs, and in particular 
to thoſe plants which are not far advanced in their growth. 
Beſides, they appear very diſagreeable, and require double 
labour to extirpate them. B 5 


4 Gr aſting. 


i Grafting may ſtill be performed upon fruit-trees, but it 
muſt be upon the largeſt kinds of the different ſorts, and it 


muſt be done the firſt week in the month, or not at all. 
Graft holhes, with cuttings of the variegated kinds: The 
firſt fortnight in this month is the proper time to perform 
that work on theſe plants. Fi, Oh (SON SE EP? 
The common plain holly is the proper ſtock to graft the 
variegated kinds upon; and the ſtocks for this purpoſe muſt 
not be lefs than four years growth from the feed ; but thoſe 


Get ſome good cuttings, or , of the beſt variegated 


Tinds; they. muſt be ſhoots of the Jait ſummer's growth. 


Let them be grafted with exactneſs, according to the general 

Inarching may alſo be performed now on evergreens and 
on any kind of trees or earn that you deſire to propagate 

This method of grafting is principally intended for thoſe 
kinds of trees and ſhrubs which are not eaſily raiſed from 
ſeed, layers, or cuttings, or by any of the other general 
methods, for moſt ſorts. may be propagated by inarching. 


But this may be practiſed on almoſt any kind of trees and 
firubs, as may be thought convenient, either by way of 
e or ne 


The evergreen kinds may be inarched any time in this 


month, but the other ſorts generally ſucceed beſt when 


s . 4 
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e dir to the Gries Houſe Plant. bs - et 


HE green-houſe p lants now require a la ze portion 
of 56 hen and in evade ek on atted -to 
them every day, when the air is any thing mild.. 
Mot of the plants will now be ſhooting freely; — muſt 
not, therefore, be kept too cloſe, for Jar would weaken 
the ſhoots, and render the plants. in. general ſo extremely 
tender, that they would not be able to: bear tlie open ait 
well, when they are firſt 5 _ — the ſummer 2 
Therefore, open the -houſe window morning, 
when the air 2 —— about an — two — 
ſun-rifing, and let them continue open till within an hour, 
or leſs, of the ſun's ſetting; that is, if che air continues 
mild till that time of the evening. hte ect benen 


Watering. 


Water aut Sow. hed * ral, | 
according as they ſtand 15 —T thereof. be | 
The orange and. Jemon-trees will require that article. 

oſten. Alſo the myrtles, oleanders, ammomum plinii, and 
ciſtuſes, and all other plants of the hardier kinds, will re- 
quire to be frequently refreſhed with moderate waterings. 

But the plants in general muſt be often looked over, to 85 
where water is wanted, and let all ſuch. pots and tubs as. 
ſtand in need of it, be properly applied therewith, for this 
is now a very neceſſary article. 

But in watering the green-houſe plants, let i it be given 8 
all kinds with moderation, but eſpecially while they are in 
the houſe. - 

Let no decayed leaves remain on any of the plants ; but 
let ſuch, as ſoon as they a be taken off; for theſe 
1 the plants appear unkghtly, and are alſo hurtful: to 
t 

Let no weeds grow in the pots or tubs; keep them froe, 
from moſs, and let no ſort of litter be ſeen — them. 


Shifting Plants into larger 2 4 2 


Orange, lemon, citron, and m All de . any other 
of the 2 plants, may ſtill be rey into kr 
pots, where _ it. . 

3 4 
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Let thoſe plants which are to be ſhifted, be brought out 
of the houſe, in a mild day ; then take them out of the pots, 
or tubs, with the ball of earth intire about their roots; 
then let the matted and decayed roots, on the outſide and 
bottom of the balls, be neatly pared off, and let fome of the 

old earth on the outſide be taken away. 1 

Then, having ſome freſh earth ready, let ſome be put 
into the bottom of the new pot, or tub; then ſet the tree, 
with its ball, as above prepared, in the middle, and fill up 
the pot or tub with the freſh compoſt, laying it over the top 
of the ball an inch and a half deep. eh Land? ak 

[The tree being thus freſh planted, let the pot or tub be 
immediately well watered, to fettle the new earth cloſe 
about the ball and roots; then return them to their places 
in the green-houſe, and water them moderately, as occafion 
requires. 1 gg 
'. Thoſe plants which are not to be ſhifted this year, ſhould: 
have the old earth taken out of the top of their pots, or tubs, 
to a little depth, and ſome freſh and rich compoſt put in its 
ſtead, which will refreſh them greatly. 

This will be _— . to orange, lemon, 
and eitron- trees, and the like; and to all other plants in 
the green-houſe; and it ſhould not be omitted now, if it 
was not done before. | ö 
Let the earth firſt be looſened on the top of the pots, or 

tubs, quite to the ſurface of the roots, and take it out; 
then looſen the earth a little way down,, round the ſides, 
and take that out; then fill up the pots or tubs, as before, 
with the new earth, and give a little water to ſettle X. 


Cleaning the Orange - Trees. 


Where the leaves of orange and lemon- trees, &c. have: 


contracted any foulneſs, they muſt now be made perfectly 


glean. 8 Qs 
Get ſome ſoft water in a pot, and a piece of ſpunge; dip. 
this in the water, and clean the leaves therewith, one by 
one. By cleaning the ſurface of the leaves, it will open 
their neceſſary pores, and be ſerviceable to the whole plants, 
and render them beautiful. Ny 


Head down Myriles, G 


Where myrtles, or other. hardy green-houſe ſhrubs, have 
raked, or ſtraggling rugged heads, let them now be headed 


down; that is, cut their branches off near the ſtem : by 


\ 
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hich means will. put out of ſtrong ſhoots N 
the oy 212 fall and regular heads heads, in three months 


8 their heads be cut as cloſe as may ſeem neceſſary z 
and, after they are cut down, let the head ad and dem be welt. 
waſhed, to. cleanſe them from filth z and * the pots 1 
little water. | 

Then take a little of the old earth, at the. top of the pot⸗ 
out, and fill it up apain with the ſame quantity of freſh, | 
and 1 77 a oth wag f Niking 10 * lbs 

But e. plants require to pots, 
them be ket out of heir. preſent pots, and pare 
matted rovts off, and take out ſome of the old earth from 
the ball ; then place the plants ; in the Nenne . and fill 
up the e with, hew. lurch. | * 


T's — 


Inarch exdticks; this, is now the proper 4 to Gen to 

form that method of grafting, o any of the green 
houſe trees or ſhrubs. : 1 Mi 

Orange, lemon an Xue Go ma ro 1 
that ms alſo. pom ates, and nay be props orts. by 

But the trees raiſed" by this method, — make large 
nor handſome plants; therefore it is hardly ever done but 
on ſuch plants as cannot be eaſily raiſod - any Py 
except it is done by way: of curioſity;. | 

Some, by. way of curioſity, will inarefi a branch of an 
orange or lemon- tree, that has young fruit on it, on one of 
the common orange ſtocks, and it will be well united by: 
the end of Aug _ and may then be ſeparated from the 
mother plant; —_— there will be a new tree with fruat.ow The 
ſeg in the ſpace of four or ſive months time. e 


* 8 — — — — — * 
| The Hot-Houſe,- 5 * f 
 Pine-appls Plants - 


HE pine-apple plants now:demand Ait ann fans 
T they * be often refreſhed: with water, and 5 
muſt alſo 3 freſh. air in Marm ſunny. days. 
But, in the firſt place, it will now 8 neceſcar "ta le 
ſerye,. that if there. was no A tan added, to the 5d 


— 
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the former month, it muſt now be done, in be art week 
in this month, * - N 
Let the ſame quantity of freſh tan be provided now for 
this purpoſe, as mentioned in the former month, for that 
uſe, which is about one third of what the pit will contain. 
This being ready, let all the pots in che bark-bed be 


taken up * — N off as much of the old bark, at the top 
of the new pareel will make good, allowing it 


2 two above the top of the pit, and take it 


uite away; then throw in the new tan, and, with a fork, 
the ol bark which Temains in the bed, and the new. 
be well worked up and mixed together. 

The new tan being all in, roperly workbs u with 
the old, let the — be leveled, and then immediately 
plunge the pots as before. Obſerve to place the largeſt and 

. talleſt plants, in the back row, and ſo gradually wn to 
the loweſt in front. | 
But where new tan was added the laſt month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now: for ir che bark 
was then properly worked vp, and mixed N. » will 
_ ook: in eetellons order, 


| TSF Watering. he yg, t 44% 
Water muſt now be given to theſe plants pretty often, 
ed there is a good heat in the bark, for the pots in 
neral ſhould be kept in a moderate degree of moiſtneſs. 

Frequent and light waterings muſt now be the practice, 
which will: be greatly ſerviceable to all, but particularly to 
the fruiting plants. Where the heat is good, and the weather 
tolerably warm, the pots will require moderate refreſhment, 

every four ot: five days, or thereabout.. 


 demitting 45 into the Hor. houſe. 
*Preſh air is another very neceſſary article ; this ſhould be 
admitted to the pine- apple, and other plants in the hot 


houſe, every fine day. 
Every warm ſunny day, when little wind is ftirring, let 


ſome of the glaſſes or lights be open a little way, to et in- 


freſh air; but this muſt not be done before nine or ten 


o'clock in the morning, or, at leaſt, till the ſun has ſufi- 


| Ciently warmed the encloſed air of the houſe. 
Remember to ſhut the glaſſes cloſe again, in good time, 
in the afternoon, while the air within the houſe is in a pro- 
rer degree of warmth. 
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| 1 Succeſſion Pine plant. 
The pine-plants in the ſueceſſion-houſe, or pit, which ate 
to bear fruit next year, muſt now be ſhifted into larger pots. 
The pots for this purpoſe muſt not be of the larger fize ; 
what is called ſixteens, or three halfpenny pots, will be large 
enou h. * \*\ A 0 , $3. 3 „ne 0 10 
Haag the pots and ſome freſh compoſt ready, let the 
plants be taken up out of the bark- bed, and immediately 
r . 3, 
Turn the plants out of their preſent, pots, preſerving, if 
you 1 the ball of earth entire; then having put ſome 
freſh earth in the bottom of the new pot, place the plant 
therein immediately, with all its ball entire, as above, and 
fill up the pots with the new compoſt, But it is the practice 
of ſome gardeners, in ſhifting pines, to ſhake them entirely 
out of the earth, and trim their roots; which practice I do 
not condemn ; but generally, if I can, preſerve the ball. 
But in ſhifting theſe plants, it will be proper to obſerye, 
that where any of the plants are in a ſickly condition, or: 
are infeſted with inſects, it will in ſuch caſes be proper to 
clear away all the earth from the roots of the plants; and 
trim the roots or fibres pretty cloſe, and alſo pare the bottom 
of the main root, and then immediately plant it in new earth. 
When the plants are all ſhifted, they muſt be immedi- 
ately ſet into the bark again, plunging the pots to their 
rims, at moderate diſtances, | . 
But the bark muſt firſt be well ſtirred ap, and near one 
third part of new tan added, in the manner as abovemen-- 
tioned, working the old and new very well together; then 
{ct in the pots. „ „ 
This work ſhould be done in fine weather, and the whole 
compleated in the ſame day. IF) ou | 
Refreſh the plants after this often, with moderate water 
ings, jufl to keep the earth in the pots a little moiſt, - 
Give air alſo in fine ſunny days, for this will ſtrengthen: 
the plants, and make them healthy and beautiful. | 
The plants are to remain in the above pots, till the end 
of July, or ſome time in Auguſt, and then to be removed: 
bor the laſt time, into the pots where they are to fruit. 


Management of the young Pine · apple Plants. 
Where the crowns and ſuckers of the laſt year's pines, 


have filled the ſmall pots with their roots, let them ſome: 
ume this month. be ſhifted into pots a ſize larger. 
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Shake them carefully out of the pot, with the balls en. 

tire, and place them directly into the new pots; and fill 

them up with freſh earth, and give a little water.. 

_ Stir up the bark, and add a quantity of new, as above; 
and then plunge the pots to their rims. 

Management of tender Plants in general in the Stove. . 

In fome pine-houſes,' or ſtoves, there are kept, beſides 
the pines, many other curious' and tender exotic plants: 
theſe muſt alſo have their ſhare of attention. 

Where any of. theſe, plants ſtand in need of larger pots, 
let them now be ſhifted into ſuch, filling up the pots with 
new earth. 275 E 

Then, if there be room in the bark-bed, let the pots be 
immediately plunged to their rims, therein; and þy the aſ- 
fiſtance of the kindly heat of the bark, the plants will ſend 
out roots very freely into the freſh earth; which will give 
_ ſtrength, and make them healthy, and of a lively 
colour, RT Tt a 

Water muſt alſo be given to theſe plants, at times; ſome 
ſorts will require it pretty often. 

The coffee-tree, and all the woody kinds, ſhould be re- 
freſhed with moderate quantities of water, every three or 
four days, at leaſt, for they will require it fo often. 

The ſucculent kinds do not require. much water, but yet 
a little now and then will do them good; but let this be 
ren very ſparingly, for too much moiſture will rot theſe 
- Plants, 1 
K Where the coffee tree, and the like kind of plants, have 
eontracted duſt or other filth, let it be cleaned off. | 

There is nothing more prejudicial to tender plants than 
t6 ſuffer duſt to remain on them ;.for it cloſes 8 ſmall 

res which are neceſſary to preſerve the health, and pro- 
mote the growth of the plants. Therefore, when any fort. 
of foulneſs appears, let it be immediately cleaned off. 

All the kinds of aloes, and other plants of that nature, 
are very apt to contract duſt ; they ſhould therefore be ofter 
looked over, and carefully cleanſed from that and every 
Rind of filth, 244 F | 
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which are under hand or bell glaſſes, as well as thoſe: 


4 


The early plants in frames will now ſhew fruit plenti- 
fully; and ſome wall. be ſet and ſwelling ; therefore, in order 
to procure a. ſufficient quantity of thoſe fruit, for a full crop, 
the plants muſt, at this time, have all the aſſiſtance that is. 
in the power of art to, give them, I TIES | | 
One principal. thing to be obſerved is, to preſerve a proper” 
degree of heat in the beds, while the fruit is about ſetting, 
and for ſome time after; for a kindly warmth is neceſſary, 


do promote the ſwelling of the fruit after they are ſet. 


t ſhould. be obſetved, that although there be often very 
warm days in this month, yet there are often cold nights, 
which makes it fo neceſſary to preſerve a due heat in theſe 
beds; for if the weather ſhould prove cold, and at the ſame: 
time there is but little warmth in the beds, the melons will. 
not ſet nor ſwell kindly, but. moſt of them will turn yellow.- 
and go of © + | 3 

Therefore when it is perceived that the beds have much 
declined in their heat, immediately apply a lining of well. 
e hot dung to one, or to both ſides of. the bed, ac- 
cording as there may be occaſion. 3 

The advantage of adding a freſh lining to ſuch beds as 
are much decayed in their heat, will ſoon evidently appear. 

Thoſe plants which are in frames, muſt now be allowed a 
good ſhare of free air, every day, when the weather is calm 
and mild; for this will ſtrengthen the plants and promote the: . 
ſetting and free ſwelling of the fruit. . 

This article of air muſt be admitted to the plants by raiſ-- 
ing the upper ends of the lights with props, two, three, or 
four A breadth, in height, according as the warmneſs 
of the day requires; and ſhut them down cloſe again bout: 
bur or five in the evening, or ſooner, if the weather ſhould: 


\ ; 3 1 ' 
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The glaſſes muſt be covered every night with mats all this 
month. Let the mats be thrown over them, about fix or 
ſeven in the evening; but when the air is cold, they may 
be thrown over an hour ſooner, | 
About ſeven in the morning, let the mats be taken off; 
and, when it is a warm ſunny morning, ſo that the ſun 
| ee the glaſſes, they may be taken off at ſix, or there- 
abouts. ee: | 3 
Water ſhould alſo be given at times to the melon plantz 
in frames, for they will require a little now and then, pro- 
vided there be a good heat in the bed, and the weather be 
tolerably warm and ſunny. i 40 4 7'2 9 5 
Let this article be given very moderately, and not too 
often, for too much 'moiſture would chill the young fruit, 
and prevent their ſetting. Once in ten days will be often 
enough to water them; and the value of two pots of water 
to a three-light frame will be ſufficient, . 
Chooſe always a moderately warm day to water them; 
and about eight in a morning, or three or four in the aſter- 
nocn, are now the beſt times of the day to do that work. 
Shut down the lights immediately after watering ;. and, if 
the fun ſhines, throw a mat over for half an hour or ſo, then 
take it off again, — REES NES 
Obſerve, in watering theſe plants, to let as little as poſ- 
fible touch the fruit that are about ſetting, or newly ſet; 
and do not give too much water near the head, or main ſtem 
of the plant, but rather give water moſtly towards the ex- 
treme parts of the bed. n 
In very warm days, it will be adviſeable to ſhade the 
lants from the ſun, for two or three hours, during its 
erceſt heat; but this ſhould be particularly practiſed when 
there is but a ſhallow depth of earth on the beds, or when 
the leaves of the plants lag much, Let ſome thin mats be 
ſpread over the olaſſes, in theſe days, about eleven o'clock, 
and taken off again about two. | 
Where the r lie very near the glaſſes, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe the frame about fix inches; this is done by 
placing bricks, or ſquare pieces of wood, under each coruer 
of the frame. 1780 e eee 
According as the melons ſet, obſerve to place a piece of 
tile under each, for this will preſerve them from the damp 
of the earth of the bed. | 
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07 er to be raiſed under Bell and Hand: Glaſſer, and 
| oiled Paper. © 


Finiſh makin ridges or beds. to plant the 3 * 
which are to be covered with bell or hand-glaſſęs. 
work ſhould be compleated 1 in the firſt L. week in /this 
month at fartheft. 

Likewiſe make ridges or beds for melons, to be raiſed 
under frames covered with oiled. paper; for which ſce the | 
work of June. 

Theſe ridges muſt, be made of the very beſt new horſe- 
dung; preparing it firſt, as directed in the two former 5 
months, for other hot-beds. | | 

Make the ridges, at leaft, a yard broad, but Four feet 
wi 7 * much; x and. let them be full Ter thick; 
kake the dung on equ in ev art, t it very 
well down wich the . ; ME * * 

Where there are two or more of theſs ridges to be made, 
allow the ſpace of four feet between ridge and ridge. The 
aid ſpace or alleys, muſt be filled with dung and earth, in 
about a month or ſive weeks after,” which Will wes al 
the ſetting of the fruit, 

The ridges being made, get ſome grad cur earth; 
is be loamy and mixed. up with one 8 = 
rotten dung, it will be the better for this. tn The 
earch is not te be lifted, but ory well broken, and mixed 
with the ſpade, and the laid on the bed. Is ſhould ;be 
laid not leſs chan ten inch thick, all orex che tap af the 
nd | 
Then mark out the holes for the plants, allowing the di⸗ 
ä ſtance of four feet between hole and hole; and ſet a bell or 

hand- glaſs over each, and keep them cloſe down till the 
earth under them is warm, and then bring in the plants. 
„ If the plant are now in pots, turn them carehutty: out, 
with the ball of earth entire, and make a hole in the earth 

5 where each glaſs ſtands; * one pot of plants, with the 
ball, into each hole: cloſe the earth very — about the 
ball and alſo about the ſtems of the plants; give every hole 

c about a quart of water, and immediately put on the glaſſes, 
Shade the uu from the ſun, for the firſt two or three 

P Ys from about right till four o'clock ; but after that, let 
ave more an r till are able 
to bear it fully without TY 1 


{ them have cpm wack dpi owt 
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de of the glaſſes, but keep them ſhut cloſe down every 


night. The glaſſes muſt alſo be covered every. night, all thy 
month, with mats. 4 . SY 

Thoſe plants now planted. out will produce ripe fruit; 
ſome about the end of July; but the principal crops will be 
in Auguſt and September. ; fe wes,” bi 

Where any of the melon plants have filled the bell c 
hand-glaſſes, the vines muſt then have liberty- to run from 
under them; but they muſt not be truſted out before the 
latter end of the month. TAS. 


If therefore, about the laſt week in this month, the plans. 


have advanced ſo far as to preſs againſt and run up the in- 
fide of the glaſſes, they ſhould be Jet out ; let each glaſs be 
. raiſed upon three 
and let the ends of the vines be laid out at regular diſtances, 
and peg them down. - | | 

Do not fail to cover the ridges every night with mats, for 
at leaſt a. fortnight after the pan 
the glaſſes: $ nhl, | 
Management of Cucumbir Plants in Prames, 
Cucumber plants in frames will now be in full perfection 
of bearing; they muſt therefore be carefully attended. 

Theſe plants will require to be often refreſhed with mo. 
derate waterings : this is a moſt needful aſſiſtance, and muſt 


not now be omitted. Water them moderately, not leſs than 


twice a week. | ies e 
About three or four o'clock in the afternoon; is the beſt 
time of the day to water theſe plants at this ſeaſon, - 
The plants muſt alſo be allowed a great ſhare of free air 


every mild day; for the ſun has now great power; and if. 


ts glaſſes were to be kept too eloſe, it would deſtroy the 
plants. f 125 


Therefore raiſe the u per end of the lights; every warm 
ſunny morning, about ſeven or eight o'clock ; and accord-- 


ing as the heat: of the day increaſes,. continue raiſing the 
glaſſes a proportionable height. S 
The lights muſt be ſhut cloſe down every evening, about 
we or fix o'clock ; but in cold evenings ſhut them down an 
hour or. two ſooner 4 7 5 5 5 
Shade the plants from the ſun in very hot: days. The time 
w do this is from eleven to two o clockcn. 
| Where the glaſſes are pretty cloſe to the plants, it wi 
pw; be adviſeable to allow them 2. larger ſpace of air, 


rops about two inches and a half high, 


ts are laid. out from under 
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This ſhould be raiſed high enough to allow a clear ſpace 
between the lights and the — of not leſs than fix or 
eight inches in front, nor leſs than ten or. twelve at the back. 

of the frame; the plant will then be able we ſand the ſun. 


with leſs danger o ſcorching their leaves, and —_ 4 
their roots. 


Cocembernts be Mlanted waden ee l 


laſſes. 
r Theſe, if planted the beginning of this moth, will bis... 
gin to bear about the beginning, or towards'the middle of” 
mo eee will continue bearing till the cold weather de 
ſtroys the | 
| But a liehe hot- bed muſt be made to plant Wen f in, in 
order that they may be brought forward a little at firſt 3. 
and it will be the beſt method to make all the ſaid | 
the greateſt. part, within oy you as 55 75 will 
90 oh 7 ſe h ſpot of "P th a 
ooſe for e a rich ſpot of groun ere 

a trench two feet 2 wide, 84 eds or £4 
inches deep. Lay the earth chat comes out oY all along 
the fide of the trench. | 

Fill this trench with freſh hot dung, and raiſe it not leſs. 
tian three inches above the ſurface o the ground; for the 
bed ſhould be, at leaſt, fiſteen or eighteen e thick * 
dung. 

Then cover the bed with the earth that was thrown * 
of the trench: this muſt be laid t or nine inches thicle 
over the top, of the dung; and in a fortnight or three weeks 
after, let the earth -be ad is caveight inches on each fide 
of the bed farther out thari the dung, firſt looſening tho 
ground with a ſpade, ſo far on each ſi -the bed. 
rm Then mark out the holes for the plants, exactly along 
of eee at three anne from ons 

Mother. 13 

— Plant in each hole three or four plants, d giv 

out i them a. little water; then let the glaſſes be immediately put 

n en, and ſhade the plants from the un till they have goeroot2. 
4 The long y cucumber is very proper for this 8 
019 i tation ; alſo the long green and white 'Turky kinds. 

1 Let the. lants have air every day, when it is eim und 

x1 e nild, by tilting one fide of the glaſſes ; and . nom 

2 ieee —— 


Cucumbers may now be planted out, under hand or bell bi 


— — — — * a 


or firſt week in June, 


388 Tue — a Re (May, MW wh 
But where be readily procured to plant ill they n. 


in the above Oe good evd — the the be! 
will ſoon come up, and will come into bearing ut are Wh 


ceptable time. picklt 

he bed being made as above directed, mark out the or the 
Holes for the hed juſt three feet and a half aſunder; make collifl 
the holes in form of a ſhallow baſon, about an inch and a cumbe 
half deep, and each about nine or ten inches over. In f 

In each of theſe holes, ſow eight or nine lump 
ads; cover them near half an ch deep wit earth, a 
then put on the bell or hand-glaſſes., _- 

After the plants have been up about ten or ende days, 
they muſt be thinned, leaving only four of the ftrongelt 
plants in each hole; and at the ſame time draw ſome earth 
up about their ſhanks, and give a lade water to ſettle the 
earth cloſe to them again. 

If theſe ſeeds are ſown in the firſt or frond: week in May, 
the plants will, if properly managed after they are come up, 
en to Ur fome fruit in the third or r N 


l  Cucumbert ie pickle. EGS (2d 
Sow cucumbers for ickling : theſe are to be ſown in the 
1 ground; and 2 ome time in the third or fourth week 
in this month is the proper Loh to put in the ſeel. 
But if the ſeaſon be cold, or very wet, it would be propet 
to defer putting in the ſeed till the laſt week dns this month, 


coter | 
ſpace 1 
cluſter 
thus f. 
ao ri 
welat 


Prepare for theſe. ſoeds a e rich free ground, and 

* it into beds five feet broad, allFving twelve inches 

between bed and bed for an alley; or, if 2 need, 

Elbe may plant between the beds, rows of II 
-beans. 


Then matk jout:thi thekus for the” feed) exaBtly. eds the = 
middle of each bed, allowing three feet and a half . wel 
hole and hole Then dig the places. for the holes} breaking I 
the earth well with the pade ; and then form them with the Md 
hand like a ſhallow baſon; about an inch and a half feds ws 
and ten inches over; and ſow in each hole eight or ten { | 


covering them near half an inch deep with earth. ks 
"After the ſeed -is fowny if the weather ſhould prove bt Rigs 
and dry, it will be proper to ſprinkle the holes a little with _ 
water; but this muſt be Aa very moderately; juſt enough ch 
rey am e winters moiſture would ro 
E 1275 y I LY 03-131 $31 
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Wben the plants have been come up about fortnight, 

muſt be thinned; and leave no more than! veor fix of 
the beſt plants in every hole. 

When a perſon is ftraitened for room, he may ſow * 
pickling cucumbers between the rows of early colliflowers, 
5 the like, allowing the ſame diſtance as 10 ve; and the 
colliflowers will be moſtly all gone, by that time the cu- 

cumber plants begin to puſh their runners, 

In ſowing pieklers, it is the practice in cold wet ſeaſons, 
with many of the London gardeners, to fow the ſeed on a 
ſight hot- bed; and when the plants have been up about a 
week, or ten days, to tranſplant them. The method is this: 
ſome new horſe-dung and make a bed about a foot 


; thick, the "breadth and length to be in proportion to the 
» Wl quantity of plants you would raifei As ſoon as the bed i is 
* made, lay on about two or threr inches "depth of earth; 

| then, with your fingers, make holes about an inch wide, 
y and half an inch, or near an inch deep, and about an inch 
5 and a half aſunder, dropping eight or ten ſeeds in each hole, 


and cover them in; this is called dotting them in; or inſtead 
of this, you may draw drills acroſs the bed; the ſeed is to 
he ſown in the drills, obſerving to ſow them quite thick, 
he ud in claſters ; at leaſt eight or ten good ſeeds in each elu- 
= ter; put the ſeeds ſo cloſe together as to almoſt touch, and 
| coter them near half an inch 4 with earth; allow a clear 
pet ſpace in each drill of about an inch between each patch or 
* cluſter of ſeed; and let the drills be two inches aſunder: by 
ass ſowing the feed in cluſters or patches, the plants wi 1 


* aſo riſe ſa; and when fit to tranſplant, are to be taken u 
ches ela IT. grow, with the earth, which will readily. 
lung about roots, and” to be planted in the places 


mere they are to remain; alloting one bunch of plants to 
2 hole, and giving them immediately ſome 'water'; they 
vil require ng. further care at this time than a little water 
wy and then, provided it be dry weather, for they will 
radily take root-without flagging. 

| have known ſome” of the lee about London, 10 
ald unfavourable ſeaſons, raiſe PRs enough this way to 
ee e This, in a bad ſeaſon, * 
a very SHR method, an to be pp in d 7 


| | Gourds and Punplins.. 


Fiat het "Git ths. 58e ef ths ; and | art. 
Which were ſown the middle of of April, ? 


*- 
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© - This may be done any time between the ſiſteenth and 
laſt day of the month; — let it be done in mild — 
They are to be planted out in the common ground, where 
will ſuceed, and produce ripe'fruit in Auguſt, 
ut if you deſire to have any of the curious ſorts in fruit 
ſooner than common, you ſhould in the beginning of the 
month, provided you have hot dung and ſome bell or hand. 
glaſſes at liberty, make ſome holes in- the places where the 
plants are to produce their fruit, filling the ſaid holes with 
a barrowful or two of new horſe-dung, covering that eight 
inches deep with earth, and ſo plant your gourds, &c. and 
cover them with the above glaſſes, or with paper frames, 
2 them as directed for cucumbers, under hand. 
5 es. i | 24 SAL enen 
„ dos Sed es tr A OE as 
be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week of April. See the work 
of that month. | 
Obſerve to plant the orange, and other ſmall gourds, near 


to a wall, or other fence ; and when the plants begin to run, 
let the vines, or runners, be neatly trained, and faſtened up 


cloſe to the wall, ꝓpales, c. | | 
Where this is practiſed, the plants, together with the 


_ © fruit, will make an agreeable appearance, in the months of 


| July, Auguſt, and September. | 
- Theſe plants may alſo be ſupported with ſtakes that is, 
when the plants begin to run, let a tall firm ſtake be fixed 
in the ground near each plant; and, according as their 
vines advance in length, let them be trained up. carefully 
round the ſtakes, _ Wy BE Coen PH 
But the pumpkins, and large kind of gourds, ſhould be 
planted out in an open ſpot, ſetting them eight or ten feet 
from one another.. ee e e eee 
The vines of theſe ſorts muſt be ſuffered to run upon the 
ſurface of the ground, in the full ground, where, if they 
3 they will extend a great way. 
he feed of gourds and pumpkins may ſtill be ſown; but 
this muſt be done in the firſt week in the month. 


o 


"The ſeeds mult be ſown in a hot-bed, which will bring 
the plants on much forwarder, io as to be ready to plant 
out into the natural ground, in the laſt week in this month, 
or firſt week in June. Note oe rn TIT 
Let the ſeeds be ſown in one of the cucumber or melon 
hat- beds already made f or otherwiſe, get two or. three bar- 


e bar 
rows of new dung, and make this up in a ſmall bed, bon 


» 'S 
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thirty inches broad each way, and cover it four or five. 
inches thick with rich earth: there ſow the ſeeds, and then 
cover the bed with a large bell or hand-glaſes. 

When the plants begin -to appear, give them air every 
day, by raiſing the ſunny fide of the glaſs a little way with 
a prop; and let them be often refreſhed with water. | 

When the plants have got rough leaves, and when the 
firſt rough leaf is two or three inches broad, or thereabout, 


the plants may then be planted out into the open ground, 


as above directed. | 
But ſuch perſons as, for want of hot dung, &c. are ne- 


ceſſitated to ſow them in the common ground, ſhould ſow 
them in the places where they are to remain. l 


3 i | Kidney-beans, 955 3 

New plant a full crop of kidney- beans, to ſucceed thoſe 
planted in April. 5 3 3 FF 

Any of the dwarf kinds of theſe beans may ſtill beplanted; 


ſpeckled, and alſo the Canterbury white dwarf. 
Draw drills for them thirty inches aſunder; place the 
beans in the drills, about three or four inches apart; draw 


the ſurface be lightly and neatly raked. . _ 
kidney-beans. 


of a family; for they are ſuprizing great bearers ; but, in 


be particular, the ſcarlet flowering bean; and there is a ſort 7 
et bat differs nothing from the Tcarlet but only in colour, 


which is white, and whoſe flowers are alſo white; but when 


ge b. fo gather for the table, is not to be diſtinguiſhed Trom'the 
0 ſcarlet, either in taſte or manner of growth, and 1s very. p 


per for this plantation: the large white Du 

but kinds are alſo very proper to plant no.. 
Theſe, and all the running or climbing fort of Kidney: 
* beans, muſt be allowed more room to grow than the darf 


ant kinds; that is, the drills for theſe large ſorts muſt be opened 


- e 


but the beſt and moſt profitable for the plantation are the 


the earth evenly over them, and, when all are planted, let 
Plant alſo, where required, any of the running kinds of 
Moſt of theſe ſorts are exceeding profitable for the ſervice 


uh, it three feet fix inches diſtance from one another at leaſt, ; 


but faur feet will not be too much. FX 5 
Place the beans in the drills, five or fix inches afunder, 
ad cover them equally with earth, about an inch and a half 


. 


When the plants are come up, and begin to paſt their 
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: \ N N 
rünners, then let ſome tall ſticks, or 8 | 
each row, for the plants to climb upon. Perg e s 
ſoon catch hold, and will twine themſelves very natural. tl 
round the ſticks or poles, to the height of eight or ten 1 w 
provided the poles or ſticks be ſo high. ts 0 
The advantage cf planting theſe running kinds js very 1 


great; for thoſe that are now planted, will, after they be 
in, continue bear! ng till the cold weather defiroys the plants, 
But it ſhould be obſerved, that where there are not the 
convenience cf ſticks or poles for theſe plants to climb u 
upon, they will not fucceed ; and where that is the cale, 


will be belt to plant none but the dwarf kinds, 15 


25 Cafpficums for pickling. | 

The capficums for pickling, -which were ſown in M 
or April, ſhould now be —— out; but this *. 
done in moiſt weather. Eads 

Theſe plants being raiſed in a hot-bed, are ſomewhat 

tender, therefore muſt not be planted out too ſoon; but this 
may be done any time 1n the third or fourth week of the 
month. | N | | <2 5 

Dig for theſe plants a ſpot of rich ground, and rake the 
- ſurface ſmooth; then put in the plants by line, a foot aſun- 
der every way, and water them. ' - | 


Wo Lowe-afples for Soups, Cc. 
Plant out tomatos, or love-apples, from the hot: bed 
where they are raiſed. Ahout the middle of the month is 
the proper time to remove them. | | 
1h e oo are very luxuriant, and rambling in their 
growth ; they muſt therefore be planted cloſe to a wall, 
pales, or eſpaliers; and when they be in to branch out, 
muſt be trained, and nailed to the wall, or pales, in the 
manner of a wall tree. | ; 

Obſerve, they muſt be planted againſt a ſouth wall, or 
other ſouth fence; for if they were to be planted in the 
ſhade, the fruit would not ripen. The vacant ſpaces: be- 
tween wall trees would ſuit them well. TE) 

One ſtout plant in a place is ſufficient. Water them 2 
ſoon as they are planted, and ſhade them from the ſun till 
they have taken root ; and a little ſhelter in cold nights, for . 
the firſt fortnight, would be very ſerviceable, & | 
Aſparagus will now be fit to cut hr wigs 55 

In cutting the buds or ſhoots of theſe plants, it ſhould be W] 


* 


Pi 
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obſerved, that, when they are from three to four or five, or 
at moſt ſix inches in height, ſhould be gathered ; but 


th 
thoſe about three or four cies kink are in prime order; 
when permitted to run much higher, the top of the bud 


opens, and the ſhoot does noteat fo well as thoſe that are 


cut when the head is quite cloſe. . | | 
When you go to cut them, you ſhould be careful to thruſt _ 


your knife down cloſe by the ſide of the ſhoot you are going 
to cut, leſt you wound or deſtroy any young buds that are 
coming up and do not yet appear, | 

The ſhoots ſhould be cut off about two or three inches 
within the ground. | 


Let the beds of theſe plants be now cleaned, for ſeed | 


weeds will now riſe very thick on them. 


Tranſplanting Lettuces. 


Tranſplant coſs lettuce, alſo Sileſia and other kinds, 
which were ſown the two former months. | 


Chooſe a rich ſpot for thoſe plants, not much expoſed to 


the ſun; dig it nearly one ſpade deep, and rake the ſurfac2 


ſmooth; then, in an evening, put in the plants. : 
They muſt be planted in rows, ten or twelve inches aſun- 
der; and allow the ſame diſtance between plant and plant 
in each row, and give ſome water to ſettle the earth about 
their roots. N | 
Sow Lettuce. ſced. ä 
Sow lettuce- ſeed; this ſhould be done at two or three dif- 


ferent times this month, that there may be a conſtant ſupply 


of ſuch plants as are 


The coſs and Silefa are the proper kinds to ſow now; 


but where the brown Dutch are required, the ſeed may alſo 
be ſown now, .and it will ſucceed very well. 


An open ſituation muſt be choſen to ſow theſe ſeeds a, --* 


and where the ground is light and rich; ſow each ſort ſe- 
parate, and rake them in with a light and even hand. 

The beds wherein theſe ſeeds are ſown, muſt be often re- 
freſhed with water, if the weather ſhould prove dry, other- 
wie they! will nete 8 


Small Sallading. 


Sow ereſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and other ſmall ſallad 
feeds often. . 


Where a conſtant ſupply: of theſe ſmall herbs are wanted. 


* 


* 
—. 
: ; 
3+ * 2. 8 
„ 


— "a 8 
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there Ihould be ſome ſeed of each ſort put into the ground, 
.cnce every five or ſix days. | | pe 
The ſeeds muſt now, if the weather be hot and dry, be 
Hown'in a ſhady border, and where the ground is light and 
wich. Draw ſhallow drills, and ſow the ſeeds in tolerably 
zthick, and cover them lightly with earth. In-dry weather 
ive. them a little water, at leaſt, every other dax. 


| - Chinnage.. 5 

Spinnage may yet be ſown, if required, and it will ſuc- 
ce d tolerably well ; this ſeed ſhould now be ſown in an 
-open ſituation, REIT 11 

In ſome places this plant is required all ſummer; where 
this 1s the caſe, there ſhould be a little feed ſown every 
twelve or fourteen days. 

Hoe and thin the ſpinnage which was ſown the former 
month. Cut down all the weeds, and leave che plants 


About five inches aſunder. 


7 a Turneps. 3 
Sow more turneps, they will come in at 4 fine ſeaſon; 


chat is, they will be fit to draw for the table by the middle, 


or latter end, of july; but will be in excellent order by the 
Seginning of Auguſt, and will continue good a long time. 
This feed muſt not be ſown in dry hot weather; for if it 
is, all the labour will be loſt; but when the weather is 
Thowery, or there is a fair proſpect of its being ſo, then is 
Ade right tim: to ſow this ſmall ſeed. * 
Soc it in an open ſpot of light ground; do not ſpare 
- Need, but ſow it as equally as poſſible, and rake it in with 
the ſame care. | | | 
Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown the former 
month; cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regularly, 
Allowing ſeven or eight inches between plant and plant. 
I This work of thinning ſhould always be performed when 
the rough leaves are about the breadth of a man's thumb. 
The white turnep-rooted radiſh is in ſome families much 
- eſteemed, as alſo the black ſort, called black Spaniſh radiſh, 
| We have, in the former editions, adviſed theſe; to be ſown 
principally in July, for the latter end of autumn and winter 
uſe; but if any one deſires them ſooner, ſow ſome ſeetl of 
either ſort, and they will be fit to draw in July and Auguſt. 
But thoſe raiſed from this ſowing, generally eat more hard 
and hot than thoſe ſown two months — | | 


o 


* * 
ang * 1 1 


. 
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"of the plants. 8 „ 
But where e DIRE wanted for ſal- 
SONY a 2 8 - ' 2 | ; 


Carrots and Parz. 
Carrots and pork eps will now be advancing fait in their 
growth, and the | e p — 
them from weeds, and thin the plants out to due diſtances. 


This work may be done either by hand or hoe; thoſe that 


can uſe the ſmall hoe, will fiad it the moſt expeditions" me- 
thod of cleaning and thinning theſe plants; and beſides, by 
looſening the ſurface of the ground with the hoe, it will 
greatly promote the free __ of the plants. _ og. i 

However, at any rate, let theſe plants be cleaned, and 
thinned out at proper diſtances, that they may have full li- 
berty to grow at top and ſwell at bottom. 

The parſneps muſt not be left cloſer than fix or ſeven 
inches from one another; there is. nothing like allowing 
theſe plants room enough, for then their roots will be largo, 
long, and ſtrait... / | 


e carrots muſt alſo be allowed ſafficient room to grow 3 


but, in thinning theſe plants, there are two things to be 

conſidered. - r | 
The firſt thing is, if the plants are intended to be drawn 

for the table, while they are young, let them now be 


thinned, and left four inches aſunder, which will be room 
ſufficient; but where they are to remain to grow to full ſize, 
the plants muſt then be left at fix or ſeven inches aſunder, 


very Way = RT 
| + Sowving Carrits. 


Carrot-ſeed may Al be ſown, where required; it will. 
grow freely, and the Plants will come up ſoon, and they-. 
r the table by the latter end of Jul 
or ſoon in Auguſt, and continue in fine order all che autumn 


will be ready to draw 
Jeaſon, | 


"i Onions. 


The crops of onions ſhould, towards the middle or latter 

end of this month, be perfectly well cleared from weeds ; | 
and the plants, when three or four inches high, ſhould be 
thinned, leaving them three or four inches aſunder, or there- - 
abouts. Take good dare to leave the ſtrongeſt plants. 
This work may either be performed by hand, or with the 


Tmall hoe; the latter is the quickeſt method, and by ſtirring 
the ground with- the hoe, it is of great ſervice to the growt! 


— 
% . Oo 
FR 
Lal 
7 * % 
"Ry * 8 
1 22 . was 2a x 


y ſhould be properly encouraged; clear 


\ 
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lads, or other uſes, there ſhould be a ſpot ſet apart and re- 
ſerved unthinned for that purpoſe; but obſerving* to thin 


them regularly as you draw them for uſe, leaving the moſt 
promiſing plants to ſtand to bulb, 


Hamburgh Parſley, Scorzonera Caf Salſa 42. 


The Hamburgh, or large rooted parfley, ſcorzonera, and 
ſalſafy, muſt now be carefully cleaned; and the plants ſnould 
be thinned, or hoed out, to proper diſtances, that their roots 
may have room to ſwell. Leave theſe plants about fix or 
ſeven inches diſtance from one another. 

The ſeeds of ſcorzonera and ſalſafy, ſhould now be fown 
for the winter crop. Sow. them in the firſt or ſecond week of 
this month. 

. Theſe plants, when ſown early, are apt” to run up for 

ſeed, before they are hardly fit for uſe. But thoſe that are 
ſown now will not run, and they will be in excellent order 
tor the table by Michaelmas. 


| Sawoys and Cabbages. „ 3 


Tranſplarit cabbage and wroy plants, for- Michaelmas 


and winter uſe. 


Theſe may be planted heron rows of early colliflowers, 8 
or between wide rows of garden beans, or French heans ; t 


that is, if there be no other ground at liberty. 
But where there is ground to. ſpare, and clear of other 


crops, it will be the beſt method to plant out theſe kind of 


plants into an open ſpot by themſelves . 

Plant them in rows two feet aſunder, and. allow. e ei been 
inches between plant and plant in the rows; and as foon as 
they are planted, give each a little water; let them be 
planted in moiſt weather. 

Draw earth about the ſtems cf early ciobages, ard 
others; this is a very needful work, fer it will ſtrengthen 
the plants greatly, and will alſo bring them forward 1 in their 

rowth. 


The earlieſt ebase will, about the middle, or S i 


the latter end of the month, begin to turn their inner leaves 
for cabbaging; they may be greatly aſſiſted and © ls 
forward, by tying the leaves together. 
Get ſome — baſs, or ſome ſmall whhys; and go over 
the plants row- by row, and let ſuch as have begun n tam 
their leaves pretty much inward be tyed. N 

In thing 285 obſerve to yn the leaves. a the plant up 
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very regularly; and then, with the baſs, or withy, let them 
be tyed together; but do not tye them too ſtrait, for that 
would occafton the plants to rot, -- e 

This will bring : 44 plants to be fit for uſe, ſooner -by a a 
fortnight than what they would naturally be of themſelves ; 
and they will be much whiter and more tender to eat. 


Carly C ollifloawerss $7 8 N | 5 5 

Look over early colliflowers often, about the middle or 
latter end of the month; ſome of the plants will then begin 
to ſhew flowers; and as ſoon as the flower appears, it ſhould 


* 


be ſcreened from the ſun and wet, for theſe would change 
the colour from a milk white to a yellow. Tom 
Therefore, as ſoon as ever a flower appears in the heart 
of the plant, let three or four of the ak of the inner - 
leaves be broke down over it. „„ 0 He INE 
This will anſwer the double purpoſe of ſhading the flower 
from the ſun, and defending it from wet. By this praQtice, 
the lower will be preſerved in the natural whiteneſs, and it 
will be cloſe, firm, and beautiful, _. | 
Theſe plants ſhould, in dry weather, be often watered ; 
dg will cauſe the heads, or flowers, to grow to a larger 
ze. ä | f 
But in doing this, you muſt form the earth hollow like a 
boſs round each plant, to contain the water when given to | 
Franſplanting Colliflewers. 3 
Tranſplant, if not done laſt month, the young colliflower 


Plants raiſed this ſpring from ſeed. 


For the reception of theſe young plants, let a piece of the 
richeſt ground be choſen, and ſpread thereon ſome gooc 
rotten dung, and then dig the ground one ſpade deep; and, 
as you go on let the dung be regularly buried, - 
The —_— are to be Fee in this piece at two feet, or two 
feet and a half each way aſunder; and they muſt be watered 
as ſoon as they are plante. | n 
There may be ſown, if you chooſe it, on the ſame piece. 
between the colliflower plants, a crop of ſpinnage. | 
Soabing Colliflower.ſeed for a Michaelmas Crop. - 
Sow colliflower-ſeed ; the plants that are raiſed from this 
lowing will come in to uſe in October, and will be in high 
perfection the greateſt part of November, and ſometimes +. 


longer. 1 ; 


* 85 
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This is what gardeners call the Michaelmas colliflower. th 
Obſerve that this ſeed muſt not be ſown” before the laft 


- in this month; but it may be ſown any day in * 4 
wee | 
Prepare, for this ſeed, a three feet wide bed of rich earth, ll 
in a free fituation.. Get ſome good plump feed of the laſt Fa 
year's- ſaving ; ſow. this equally, moderately thick, and. 

rake it carefully in. he 
It will be neceſſary to ſhade the bed every hot ſunny day, the 
from ten to three o'clock, till the plants appear, and are all 80 

fairly come up; alſo fprinkle the bed often in dry weathen 
with Water. * 
Eeccbl. 
Broccoli ſeeds, both of the purple and white kinds, muft fix 
be ſown this month, for the principal erop. | 
It will be adviſable to ſow a little of this feed at two | 
different times this month. In order to have a proper ſup- | 
ply; ſow a little of both kinds ſome time between the firſt the 
and ſeventh” day; and let the ſecond, or principal fowitig, | 
be ſome time betweet the fifteenth and twenty⸗ f ſth of col 
month. ; ſto 
F - The plants that are raiſed from the firſt wing, will, if ſec 
the winter „ in ch. any thin . not fail to yield = and 
heads early in the ſpring ; Hot the ſecond totes bs | be 
cipatly for the gen cat fring crop, und will — fr fng 
heads in February, 9 and b inning of April; and, we 
after the heads are gone, p ey 2 not cut off too Mz 


cloſe, wilt yield eb rv on; of —.— ſprouts. 
Theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in a bed, or border, that is 


not fully expoſed: te the ſun; ſow each kind on a ſeparate l 
ſpot, and rake them in even. Theſe ſeeds ſhould not be ane 
ſawn under à wall, &c, for that fituation 12 the 1 
plants. up weak, and long ſhanked. | 2 

5 Fo have. Broccoli. before Chri IT ken 
But let it be obſerved, that if you deſire to hank broccol: . , 
produce heads before Chriſtmas, that is, in November and qui 
December, you muſt ſow ſome ſeeds of each kind in Febru- abl 
Wy, or the ae or, at lateſt, the middle of March. firſt 

| n 7 
* — or, otherwiſe, brown-cole, . * ſprir ng ak. | Aj 
— Thisis a aſeful plant, is of the cabbage tribe, an | of 


well worth raiſing in every kitchen garden, for the ſervice of | 
a family. There are : two. ſarts,. the- brown. and the green. 
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Theſe plants run up with very long ſtems, fonietimess 
three, four, or hve feet high, and: are oh very. hardy that: 
they will ſurvive the moſt ſevere winters; and, ix ther 

months of February and March their: long ſlems will be⸗ 
loaded, from the very bottom to the top, wick fine yo 
ſprouts; _ theſe will * and eat as tender as the E 
ſavo y. 
The ſeed ache be ſown-i in the firſt weelk in che month h 
but if you defire to have the plants run up ts a good height 
the ſeed! ſhould: be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week of April... 
Sow it in an open ſpot of good ground, and rake it in. 

In dry weather, give the bed now. and then a moderater 


wateri Ng. 


The plants will be large envugh. to plant out, in beur- 
ſix 1 after the re ſown. 


Saveyr. 


Sow ſavoy ſeed” for a latter crop; the'trae green are fs 
the be ſort ta ſow nove, for it is the. hardieſt. 

This ſeed, may be ſown any time in the month, and wilt 
come in very wall for a crop; but to have a full crop of go-d? 
ſtout plants, let the. ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in-the-Exit. or 


ſecond week in the. month; The plants will ſoon come up- 


— 2 be fit to manfplant in n e Jay, * 


of Auguſt. 2 
a ants, raiſed: from, this. ing — be i 
as Wi December, and. vill oo continue 
g TILE. Stans. TIE") "en? yore 


Plant bet crop of Wr beans; the white bloom 


and long-podded kinds, are very proper for this plantation. 
But i. to a conſtant ſucceſſion of young beans are defired®: 


5 the ſummer ſeaſon, there ſhould be ſome ſeed put into 


© gro round at three different times this month, Allowing. 
ae days between each time. 


The Windſor, and allo the Sandwich bean, may, if re- 
quired, till be planted, and will ſometimes ſucceed toler- 


ably well, provided they are planted ap time between __ 
firſt and Zfcench of the month. . 


Management of Branz in -Bloſfm. © LY 
Now it will he proper fk pat, e as Ree de . 


00 kak the pes ea King 2 


Pg 
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This ſhould in the beginning of the month be particularly 
practiſed to the early crop, provided it was not done laſt 
month. 1 1 ; | 

By this practice the pods will ſet ſooner, and ſwell faſter, 
and be better nouriſhed, and come in almoſt a week ſooner 
than if the plants were permitted to run; for having no top 
to nouriſh, their whole effort goes to that of the fruit. 

But in doing the above work, obſerve to let the ſtems be 
firſt advanced to ſuch a due height, as to have a ſufficient 


quantity of pods : the early mazagan bean may be topped 
d le 


when eighteen inches, or at moſt two feet high, an 
{forts ſhould be topped when about a yard, or at moſt three 
ſeet and a half high. | 7 


But with reſpe& to ſmall early beans,, if you would have 


them come in as ſoon as paſhble, you ſhould top them as 
ſoon as the bloſſom at the bottom of the ſtalks begin to 
open. ; | | | 
- | | Peas. ; 
Sow likewiſe more ; to have a regular ſupply, let 
ſome be ſown, at * ice in this — * 2 * 
they are much wanted, three times will not be too often. 
The beſt ſorts to ſow now, are the marrowfats, and any 
of the hotſpur kinds; and thoſe that are ſown any time in 
this month, will ſometimes yield tolerable good crops, 
This is now a proper time to ſow any of the dwarf kinds 
of peas. Theſe ſorts ſeldom grow above two or three feet 
high, but are great bearers, and generally ſucceed well when 
Jown at this ſeaſon. | NET 
Let theſe dwarf kinds of peas be ſown in drills two feet 
aſunder, which will be room ſufficient for them to grow. 
Now. let ſome earth be drawn up about the ſtems of the 
beans and peas which were ſown in April, for this will 
e the plants greatly. . f 
The early hotſpur peas now in bloſſom, may be topped, 
as directed for the beans; it will cauſe the pods to ſet and 
ſwell more freely, and will be fit to gather ſooner, 


, | Sticking Peas. 
Continue alſo to place ſticks in rows of peas, according 


- as the different ſorts require it. Where this is intended,” 
it ſhould always be done when the plants are fax or ſeven 


inches high, ot thereabout. 5 
There 1s a great advantage in allowing ſticks of a proper 


height, for the different ſorts of peas to climb upon; for 


6 | * 5 * . = 
id 0 
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thoſe peas that have ſticks, will yield above double the 
quantity of thoſe that are permitted to run upon the ground. 
The ſticks for this purpoſ ſhould be from five: to ſeven 
feet high, according to the growth of the different ſorts of 
: the ſticks ſhould alſo be well furniſhed with ſmall 
— from within a little of the bottom to the top, that 
the plants may readily take hold without falling on the 
ground ; and the fticks ſhould be prepared fan-faſhion, ſo 
as the fide branches extend only the way of the rows. 
They ſhould be placed on the funny fide of the rows; 
that is, if the rows range eaſt and weſt, then it is neceſſary 
to plant the ſticks on the ſouth ſide, for the ſun will natu- 
rally incline the plants that ways and they will more readil 
catch the ſticks; and the ſt ſhould be placed at ſuc 
diſtances as the branches of each other may meet. 


Endive. 


Sow endive for an early crop ; where theſe plants are de- 
fired early, and in conitant ſucceſſion, it will be adviſeable 
to ſow a little of this ſeed at two different times this month, 

Let ſome be ſown in the ſecond week, and ſow a little 
more in the laſt week of this month; that which is ſown 
firſt, will not continue fit for uſe long, becauſe it will be 
apt to run up to ſeed ; but the ſecond ſowing will not run 
ſo ſoon, S: the plants will come in for uſe at an agreeable 
time, | 

But the ſeaſon for ſowing the principal autumn and win- 
ter crops, is the middle, or towards the latter end of June, 
and the firſt and third weeks in July. 1 

This ſeed ſhould be ſown in a ſpot of rich ground; it 

. muſt not be fown very thick, and take great care to rake it 
in equally. N N oo: 


Sowing Pot-herbs, Wc, LL IANS. 2 | 


Parſley ſeed may {till be ſown, where it has been omitted 
in the former months ; but it will be proper to ſow it now, 
where the ſun has not great power. 

Sow more purſlane ſeed; this ſhould! be done in the be- 
gioning of this month, that there may be a due ſupply to 
ucceed that which was ſown in April. 85 

This ſeed will now grow freely, in #bed of light rich 

earth, in the open ground. Let the earth be well broken 

with the ſpade, and rake the ſurſace even; then draw 

ſhallow drills ſix inches Slander. Sow the ſeed in mode- 
5 | . 


| 
| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
N 
| 


- 
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rately thick, and cover it about à quarter of an inch, or 


rms pe "with earth; „et N meer ur and 
aas 2 + 
' — 1 ni it will 0 


proper to ſow a little more of that ſeed, for that which i is 


fown early ĩs apt to run; ſow it in ati fix or ſeven inches 
aſimder, 


Sow chervil; where wanted, it wilt il ſucceed; let this 


ſeed be alſo wü ! in ſhallow drills, and cover it ghtly with 
cart. 

Ide ſeeds of thyme," ſavory, — marjoram, or any other 
foveet herbs, may alſo ſtill be ſown, but let this be done che 


beginning of the month, obſervi 8 the ſame method of ſow- 
ing as directed in March and GED. 


Propagating . Plants by Crs ad Slips. 
Propagate aromatic plants by ſlips or cuttings ; moſt ſorts 
of them will till ſucceed. 
Ihe ſorts proper. to jant now are, ſage, ſavory, and 
hyſfop ; marjoram, maſtich, and lavendar; and the flips 
or cuttings of theſe. ſorts will now grow very freely. 
7 Chooſe for. this' purpoſe ſuch fi s as have firen „and 
about 7A fix, or ſeven inches "4 g; ſtrip the eayes, if 
there be ay off the bottom, and twiſt the ſtalk a little in 
that part ; then plant them, putting each cutting about tuo 
thirds into the ground, and ſetting them five or fix inches 
apart. 
hey muſt be planted in a ſhady ſituation; and in dry 
weather muſt be now and then moderately watered. | 
plant alſo, where required, flips or cuttings of roſemary 
ina rue, ' wormwood, and foutheriwodd: 


Let the cuttings, or ſlips of theſe plants, be ſix or eight 
inches in length; and plant them fix inches aſunder, in a 


e Putting « each cutting more than half way into 


Mint. | 


Mint may ald be planted now, where. heve N ars 
wanted; but this ſhould be done in the firſt, or ſecond 
week, of the month; for after that time, it will be difficult 


| to rocure pro plants, 
The — x pu muſt be drawn out of the old 
beds, taking ſuch as are about ſix or ſeven inches long, and, 


craving them carefully with roots LY den. 
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They muſt be planted i in a ee ground, ſetting 


them in rows; fix inches aſun lants be ſour 
inches from one another Au che en, nee 
water to us the earth well about their roots. 


| Supporting Plants fer Seed... 


Now 5 the ſtems, or ſtalks, of luck plats as were 


planted for ſeed. 

The onions and leeks, in particular, will now require 
this care; for the ſtalks of theſe plants will be run up to a 
good height) and if they are not ſecured in due time, the 
winds, and heavy rains, Will break them down. 

The beſt method of ſupporting the ſtems of den kante 
is this: let ſome firm ſtakes be driven into the „ on 
each ſide of oy row of plants, placing the he aboud. x 
three yards aſunder in the row ; then let. ſome long thin 
poles, or lines, be faſtened from ſtake to ſtake ; but poles, . 
where they can be had, are much the beſt for this purpoſe. 
Support likewiſe, the ſtems of Fabbages,. ſavoys, and 
brocc al, which are I 257 a i F 

For the ſupport of theſe plants, provide ſome out 
takes; let ar or two be Ariven "a the pal. cloſe 


to every plant, and the principal ſtems be tyed ſecurely to 


them. 
Fr 8 Radiſbos. 3 j 


Radiſh ſeed may fill be ſown where required; but muſt | 
be: often watered in by weather, dene ore and after the 
planes are come "ou. n | 


Of Radi FUR for Steh. 


Tranſplant radiſhes for ſeed: this muſt be done when 
the roots are juſt in their prime; and ſome time between 
9 and ſiſteenth day of the month, is the Proper time 
to do it. | 

Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch roots as are long, perfectly 
trait, and with-ſhort tops. 

a Having alſo ſome regard to the colour of the Win chat 5 
is, if it 1s the common root or ſhort topped radiſn; thoſe 
that are of a clear pale red, are in moſt eſteem, and parti- 
cularly with the London gardeners, as they. generally eat 
more criſp and mild, than thoſe of a dark red colour ; and 
hen intended to ſave ſeed. of the ſeimon radiſfi, 1 
theſe be naturally of a pale: red, yet to preſerve 9 2 
nn n e the 225 coloured roots. 


* * 
1 
- 
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The principal reaſon why we direct radiſhes intended for 
ſeed, to be tranſplanted is, that we can readily judge of 
the goodneſs of the root ; take only what are of the right 
ſort, and reject ſuch as are not. . 
Plant them in rows in an open ſpot : the rows muſt be 
two feet aſunder, and the plants muſt be ſet eighteen inches 
from one another in the row ; let them be well watered as 
ſoon as they are planted, to ſettle the earth properly about 


; Prick out Celery. 


Prick out from the ſeed-bed ſome of the celery plants 
which were ſown in March. | * 
Dig for them, towards the latter end of the month, 2 
bed of light rich earth, about forty inches broad; then 
draw out of the ſeed- bed ſome of the beſt plants, prick them 
in there three inches aſunder each way, give them ſome 
water, and ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken 
root. oaks | | 3 | 
The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five 
weeks; by which time they will have gotten ſtrength, and 
may then be tranſplanted into the trenches where they are 
to remain to blanch. . 8 


7 


8 Sowing Celery. © 5 
-Sow celery- ſeed for a latter crop; this ſhould be done in 
the ſecond week of the month. n 
Dig for this purpoſe, a ſmall bed of rich light earth, and 
lay the ſurface perfectly level; then ſow the ſeeds pretty 
N and rake them in as light as poſſible with a very even 
hand. r | 5 
Shade the bed from the ſun every day, from ten to three 
o'clock, till the plants appear; for this ſeed being very 
imall, the full ſun would, in a manner, quite burn it up. 
Likewiſe, let the bed, in dry weather, be refreſhed every 
other evening with a very moderate wateringg. 
The plants from this ſowing will be fit th plant out into 
trenches, in Auguſt and September, and to * up for the 
table after Chriſtmas. 
The cardoons which were ſown in March, or beginning 
_ of laſt month, ſhould now be thinned where they have riſen 
too thick, that the plants may have room to grow and get 


* 


ſtrength by next month, when they ſhould be planted where 


they are to be blanched. 
Theſe plants ſhould now be thinned to about four or five 
inches diltance ; or, if you chooſe it, you may now prick 


a Ka. a. ., x 


e 
k 


the plants that diſtance on a nurſery- bed, to remain till 


next month. ; | | 
| Deftreying Weeds. EH 

| Now let more than common care be taken to deſtroy 
weeds, among crops. of every kind, and in every part 
throughout the ground, o : | oy 

There is no work in the kitchen-garden that requires 
more attention now than this ; for weeds are at no time 
more dangerous to crops than the preſent. It ſhould,” 


therefore, be made out of the principal works in this 


ground, to deſtroy them before they grow large. 


For weeds: when permitted to grow to any bigneſs, not | 


only exhauſt the goodneſs of the ground, and ruin the pre- 
ſent crops, but are alſo a very diſagreeable ſight, and re- 
quire more than double labour to clear the ground of them. 
But, in particular, let the crops of onions, leeks, car- 
rots, parſneps, lettuce, and all other ſmall crops that grow 
pretty cloſe, be timely cleaned from weeds. | 
That is, let the weeds be cleared away before they begin 
to ſpread, or over-top the plants; which they would ſoon 
do, when orice they begin to rin ; and in that caſe would 
do much damage to the crops. 1 ag 
Beſides, when weeds are ſuffered to grow large, among 
any ſmall crops, ſo as to mix and entangle with one another, 
and with the plants, it renders the work of weeding them 
extremely tedious, and very troubleſome to perform. 
But 4 weeds appear between rows of peas, beans, and 


kidney-beans, cabbages and colliflowers, and ſuch other 
crops as ſtand diſtant, there can be nothing more eaſy than 


to ſtop their progreſs, becauſe there is room between .the 
plants to admit a large hoe; and with ſuch an inſtrument 
a perſon may go over a large piece of J_ in a little 
time ; therefore, he that would fifer wee 

ſuch crops, would be much to blame. 


| 


1— : : ; F 


The Fruit Garden. 


ALL-TREE S will now, in general, make iron 


and numerous ſhoots z and they ſhould be regulated, 
and trained the right way, before they grow into confuſion... - 


* 
— 


1 
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. Apricots, peaches, and neQarines, in particular, demand 


this care now; and alſo plum and cherry-trees; :; +», 
Let all theſe trees, if poſſible, be poked over ſome time 
this month, and cleared. from all ſuch ſhoots as are uſeleſs, - 
and ill- placed; at the ſame time let all, the well-placed uſe- 
ful ſhoots be trained ih cloſe and regular to the wall, 
All the luxuriant. ſhoots are uſeleſs; that is, ſuch as are 
remarkably more vigorous, and. rambling in their growth, 
than the reſt; and theſe, wherever they appear, ſhould now 
be rubbed off cloſe, 0 3 . 
Likewiſe al foreright ſhoots, muſt be Sh laced ; theſe are 
ſuch zs are produced from the front o * branches, in 2 
foreright direction; and. by their being fo ſituated, cannot 
be properly trained in, therefore become uſeleſs, and muſt 
nom be cleared away. a | 9 
And at the ſame time obſerve, that even when good 
moots are much too numerous, or if there be any ſhoot. 
ariſing in any part of the tree where it is plain they are ab- 
ſolutely not wanted, or cannot be converted to uſe if leſt 
till the winter pruning, ſuch, though good in themſelves, 


as they cannot be, e trained in, are uſeleſs, 
ſo ſhould be difplaced ; and 


by clearing the tree of un- 
neceſſary young ſhoots, the fruit will be better nouriſhed, 
But all fide ſhoots that are of a kind and moderate growth, , 


and which are well.fituated for laying in, mult be left, and 


trained in cloſe to the wall in regular order. 


bſerve, in particular, to leave as many of. the well- - 


* 


placed ſhoots of apricots, peaches, nectarines, and morella 


eherry- trees, as can be conveniently laid in; for theſe trees 
principally produce their fruit upon the one year old ſhoots; 

at is, the ſhoots that are produced this ſummer, bear 
fruit next yea 1 

Therefore, it is much the beſt way to leave at this ſeaſon, . 
z ſufficient quantity of the well ſituated and kindly grow- 
ing ſhoots, that there may be enough to chooſe from in the 


Winter. pruning. 


Likewiſe obſerve, that all theſe ſnodts, when about eight, 
ten, or twelve inches long, muſt be nailed up cloſe, and as. 
regularly as poſſible to the wall, and each at full length: 
they muſt not, on any conſideration, be ſhortened at any 


time of the ſummer, for that will prove of worſe conſe- 


guence than what may be penerally thought | 
For were thoſe ſhoots to be ſhortened now, it would cauſe - 
them to produce from their ſides a number of ſmall uſcleit. 


FR 
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ſhoots, one almoſt from each Je 3, ; theſe would certainty 
weaken, and otherwiſe hurt the ncipal ſhoots from whence: 
they proceed; and would alfo occaſion ſo full a ſhade, that 
it old be impoſſible for the fun and air to have due actceſfs 
to the ſruit, to promote the growth of it in a regular manner, 
A flight ſhade ſs äbſplutely neceffary to promote che 
rowth of all kinds of wall. Krull; but too much is altegether 
ſeſructive, and contrary to the original intent of havt — 
wall-trees. 

With re to ſhortening the youn boots of theſe trees 
at this een Aly, in Bs cafes, b e practiſed to irti- 
cular ſhoots ; for inſtance, if your bee be young: and yd 
want to furniſh it with wood, or that there be any vacant 
ſpace in old trees, u may, in either eaſe; ſhorten one on 
more of the' firongeſt of the neighhourin ſhoots, conti- 
guous to the place where wood is wanted, ortening them 
do three or four eyes, and they Will ſoon after prick 4 | 
and, perhaps, a ſhoot from each remaining eye or bud. | 


Apples, [ZN WE 1 * Dn 
Apple, pear, plum, and'cherry-trees, either eine walls 1 
or — b. ond alſe be looked over fome time towards 
the end of this month; for theſe trees ſhould alſo be * 
EY veſted of all uſeleſs and ill growing ſhootss. 
| Let all ſuch ſhoots as are produced foreright, be 3 
eloſe; and all ſuch ſhoots as riſe in parts o the trees, where 
not wanted, and ſuch as cannot be readily trained in; ſhould 


bel len away; and the ſooner this is dene now. e 
3 better. 
r 


But obſerve to leave, in different-parts of the trees, ſome 
ef the beſt placed and moderate growing ſide ſhoots, but 
particularly in ſuch places where wood is apparently) wanted; 


3 dut leave rather more than what may appear juſt neceſſury; W 
— for it is beſt' to leave enough of good ſhoots at this time, to 
. chooſe from in the winter pruning and what i is Tot then f 
| wanted, can be eaſily-cut awa 
t, 'The-ſtoots Which are left, mult allo, when of Fon leapth,: 
a3 de trained in cloſe to the wall, or eſpalier; and each or 
. muſt be laid in at its length, as before ſaid. 
5 But it will be proper, where there is any vacant pard in 


theſe trees, to let ſomo of the adjoining young ſhoots bo 
now ſhortened to three or four eyes, and this will cauſe them 


to put out ſome ſide or lateral ſhoots the . Alder dete 
apply che vacant parts. 


—— — — x - — ONS. — 9 A rae. —— vn 8 . 
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9 Thin Apricot, c. | 
Thin apricots, peaches and nectarines, where they are ſet 
too thick upon the tres. - 
Theſe trees, in favourable ſeaſons, will ſometimes ſet 
three times more fruit than their roots are capable of ſup- 
plying with nouriſhment ; and if the whole, or too many 
of them were to be left, they would ſtarve one another, and 
the fruit, in general, be ſmall and ill flavoured, 
_ Beſides, where there is too great a quantity of theſe ſorts 
of fruit to remain upon the trees, the ill conſequence does 
not terminate altogether in the badneſs of the fruit that year, 
but it. extends to two or three years to come; for the too 
great quantity of fruit would draw the whole nouriſhment 


to themſelves, inſomuch that the trees would not be able to 
produce ſhoots capable of bearing fruit next year; and it 


would alſo exhauſt the tregs ſo much, that they could not 
regain ſtrength to produce any good wood before the ſecond 
year after; and it would be the third before a tolerable crop 


could be expected. 


Therefore, where theſe fruit are produced too thiek upon 
the trees, let them now be reduced to a moderate quantity 
on each tree; and the ſooner this is done, the better it will 
be for the trees, and alſo for the fruit that is to remain upon 
them. Nee | 

This thinning ſhould be performed in a very careful 
manner, looking over the branches regularly, one by one 
and before you take any off, ſingle out on each branch, the 


fruit that is proper to leave. 


The moſt promiſing and beſt ſhaped fruit muſt be leſt, 
1 ſome regard alſo to thoſe that are beſt ſituated on the 
branches. 88 | 7 oj 
Each kind, according to its fize, muſt be left at ſuch di- 
ſtances, that every one may have ſufficient room to ſwell, 
and grow freely to its full bigneſs every way, without 
touching another. | | | 
All the common kinds of apricots, and the common, or 


middle-ſized peaches and nectarines, ſhould each be al- 


lowed much the ſame room to grow, and the ſame number 
of each kind ſhould be left on the different branches, ac- 
cording to their ſtrength. : ede | 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a tree to be in pretty good con- 
dition for ſtrength, and -allowing the bearing ſhoots or 
branches to be of three different ſizes; that is, the ſtrong, 
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middling, and weakly ; the number of fruit to be left upon 
each of Tele branches are: | 

Upon the ſtronger ſhoots or branches, three of the faireſt 
and beſt. placed fruit; upon the midCling ſhoots no more 
than two; and only one upon each of the weaker branches., 

Remember, that if there be few or many upon the trees, 
to leave no two or more of theſe ſizes nearer together than 
within five or ſix inches. 

Where the above diſtances, and the quantity of fruit. 
mentioned, to be left upon * different branches, are ob- 
ſerved in thinning the trees, they will certainly brin each 
kind to its falle 


will ſhoot freely, and produce a ſufficient quantity of good. 
wood to bear fruit next year. 

This ſhould be the method of thinning the common ſizes. 
of theſe kinds of fruit; but the ſmall kind may be left cloſer, 
and a greater number of each kind may be left upon the dif- 
en Has] Pay | 5 

For inſtance, the early Satin ts, the nutmeg. 

aches, and early nutmeg nectarines, are the earlieſt, and 
by far the ſmalleſt of their kinds, 

There may be leſt upon each of the x ſhoots, about 
four or five of theſe apricots ; and on a mi e ſized ſhoot, 
three ; and on the weaker ſhoots or branches, ow * be 
leſt two upon each of them, but not more. 


Deftroying Snails, 


Snails will often make great havock among the choice. 
kinds of wall-fruit, where they are not interrupted; they 
particularly frequent the apricots, nectarines, and | 
trees, and will miſchief to. theſe kinds of bean, if not 
prevented, _ 

| Theſe trees ſhould be * us looked over ad; in a morn- 

ing and in an 5 at which times theſe creeping ver- 
min come forth from their holes, to feed upon the ty ay 
may then be readily taken and deſtroyed. 


C leaning the Fruit- tree Borders. 


The borders where wall and eſpalier trees grow, mould 
be kept remarkably clear from weeds; for theſe not only 
appear diſagreeable and exhauſt the nouriſhment, but they 
would promote ſlugs, and ſuch like creeping inſects, to a 
dettiment of the fruit. 


Therefore, when woods at any time appear in theſe parts 


perfection. . the ſame time, the trees 
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let them be nipped in the bud; a ſharp hoe, applied to them 
in a dry ſunny day, will ſoon ſtop their progreſs. 
mM Inſedts buriful to Fruit-irees,, © 
Where ſmall inſe&ts annoy any of the wall-trees, let ſonie 
means be uſed to deſtroy them, before they increaſe, and 


ſpread themſelves too far, for they would do conſiderable 
miſchief to the trees and fruit. | 


When once theſe deſtructive little creatures attack but one 


ſingle branch of a tree, they would, in a very ſhort time, 
over-run the whole if not ſtopped, and would ſpoil. the young 
ſhoots, and deſtroy the leaves at a ſurpriſing rate; and, 
when once the leaves of a tree are gone, there is but little 
to be expected from the fruit that year. 198 
Therefore, as ſoon as inſects a upon any part of the 
trees, endeavour, as much as poflble, tg deſtroy them; and 
the only method is this: | | 


* Firſt, pull off all the worſt leaves that are infeſted with 


them; that is, ſuch, as are ſhrivelled, or much curled up; 
then ſtrew ſome toBieco-duft- over all the branches and 
leaves; let this remain on the trees two or three days ; then 


2 over their branches; it is ſuffered to remain, it 
will- db the trees no harm. * S | is 


weather, all over their branches; for this will do a great 
deal, in deſtroying and preventing the inſects from breeding. 
None but thoſe that have experienced, can tell the ſervice 
that wall- trees in receive from heing watered all. 
over their branches in dry hot weather; but experience has 
ſhewwthat it is of the utmoſt benefit to all; bat in particular, 
to apricot, peach, and nectarine trees. Foe 


But, above all, do not fail to water the branches of ſuck. 


trees as ſhoot weakly, or are infeſted with infects. Ny 
Engine fir watering the Branches of Trees. 


For the purpoſe of watering: the branches of the above 


wall- trees, there is nothing 
ſmall hand- engine. „ e 
By the help of this ſmall engine, 2 perſon may ſtand on 
the walks, and with great eaſe and expedition, throw the 
water againſt any part of the trees, from the bottom to che 


uſeful and convenient as. a 


top of che wall, even if the wall is fifteen or twenty feet- 


digh; and is by far the eaſieſt, readieſt, and moſt ex pedi- 
aus Way of watering the branches of cheſe urs. 


u may waſh it off, hy giving the trees a hearty watering 
t 8 


Let the trees, after this, be frequently watered in dry 
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This is alſo an effectual way of watering them ; for the 
engine will throw the water with ſome force againſt the 
trees, ſo as to effectually clear the leaves and branches from 
duſt, cobwebs, and from any fort of filth they may have ar 
ny time contracted; and, if the waterings are repeated now | 
end then, in very dry nen no inſeQs can breed . 
the trees. 

Where inſects do nowz or at any time appear, and if it; 
be dry weather, let the trees be well daſhed with water from 
the ſaid engine once every day for a week: it will greatly 
diminiſh their numbers, if — totally deſtroy them; jms | 
vided it be done before the inſects have ſpread too De 

This engine may alſo be uſed occaſionally in — | 
in dry weather, the branches of eſpalier trees, and young or 
old ſtandard trees, where any of the branches are at any dm 
attacked by inſeQs of any ſort, 

Theſe engines are both uſeful: and cheap. The beſt are 
thoſe made of tin, and may be bought at any of the tin- 
e for about fxg eight, or ten ſhillings, wer r- ee 

1. Th 
way to uſe them is, to .the bottom ina 
lp pal or in a tub, which ſhould be filled wi Walen | 
road with th other, is to: be held: N _ 


, Watering. CEE, TEN 14.44% #58 Tady 

New Planted trees, both Randards and dwarfs, again 

walls or * muſt de daly ſupplied with N 

about their roots, in very dty weather. 5 
They ſhould, be well watered, at leaſt, once in a — 

which will be ſufficient; provided there be mulch laid on 

h BY the ſurface over their roots; but where no mulch; or the 


like, is laid on the ground, let them be —_—_ * 1 85 


twice in a week, in very dry weather. 


res It will be of vaſt ſervice ali, to water the branches of the- 
a POR now and then, in dry weather, 17 155 

e e | © Bs 
2 Vines now, ſhoot vigorouſly, and they, will l be · 
« lides bearing, and other uſeful ſhoots, numbers that are al- 


together uſeleſs, which muſt. now be all cleared away, and, 


the ſooner the better. 
It is not every ſummer. that is. favourable to the ripening. 
of grapes; but it ĩs in every ene power to eien Seat. 
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aſſiſtance, by a right ordering of the vines at this early 
time ; and where this work is executed in a timely and 
proper manner, the bunches of theſe fruit may be brought 
to be large and handſome, and much ſooner and better ri. 
pened than what is commonly done. | 
Todo this, the vines muſt now be perfectly well cleared 
from all ſorts of uſeleſs ſhoots ; and, at the ſame time, all 
the fruit-bearing, and other well-placed uſeful ſhoots, ſhould 
be nailed up regularly, and cloſe to the wall. * 
This work ſhould be done before the ſhoots begin to en- 
tangle, or any way interfere with each other; for there is a 
great deal of advantage attends this early drefling and re. 
gulating the vines; and there is no other way to bring the 
— of theſe fruit to any degree of perfection, but by 
timely nailing in the uſeful ſhoots, and clearing the vines of 
all ſuch as are uſeleſs. | N | | 
All the bearing-ſhoots, that is, ſuch as have fruit upon 
them now, muſt left; and ſuch other ſhoots as have 


ſtrength, and are very well ſituated for training in, for the 


purpoſe of bearing the next year, muſt alſo be left * 
where they are apparently wanted, and can poſſibly be 
trained in. 8 

But all weak ftraggling ſhoots, ſuch as riſe immediatel 
from the old wood, are uſeleſs, and muſt now be cl 
away, wherever they are produced; and even ftrong ſhoots 
that are deſtitute of fruit, and riſe in places where they are 


— —— wanted, or are not well placed for training in 


for the ſervice of next year, ſhould be diſplaced. 


When this is done, let all the bearing-ſhoots, and all 


others that-are uſeful, and left in right places, be nailed up 
cloſe to the wall, in regular order; and do not ſto 
the ſhoots now, but let each be trained up at its full length, 
for the preſent. * | | | 
The ſhoots muſt not be nailed up promiſcuouſly, acroſs 
each other, as often practiſed; but let every ſhoot be laid in 
ſtraight, and clear of another, in a regular manner, fo that 
each ſhoot, and every branch of fruit, may equally enjoy 
the advantage of the ſun and free air, 8 | 
After this, obſerve that all ſhoots that riſe in any part of 
the vines, muſt be conſtantly rubbed' off according as they 
are produced; and by no means ſuffer thoſe ſmall ſhoots to 
remain, which commonly riſe from the ſides of the ſame 


ſummer's ſhoots that are now laid in; but Jet theſe be duly 


rubbed off as ſoon as they begin to advance. EN 
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| Vineyards. | | 


The vines in the vineyard ſhould alſo be gone over now); 
and this ſhould be done ſome time between the middle and 
the laſt day of the month. 

All the ſhovts that have fruit upon them, and others that 
are ſtrong and well placed, for the ſervice of another year, 
muſt now be trained up cloſe and regular to the ſtakes. ' 

At the ſame time, 4 the vid hes cleared from all uſe- 
leſs wood; that is, all ſmall dangling ſhoots muſt be cleared 
away, in every part where they appear; likewiſe all ſuch 
ſhoots as are barren of fruit, and are produced in places 
where they cannot be properly trained for the next year's 
uſe, muſt alſo he rubbed off cloſe, 

See that the ſtakes are all firm in their places; and then 
let all the fruitful ſhoots, and others that are uſeful and well 
ſuuated, be neatly and ſecurely faſtened to them. AR: 

Let the ſhoots, in general, be trained up in a regular 
manner, fo that each may receive an equal and proper be- 
nefit of ſun and air, both of which are abſolutely neceſſary 
to promote the growth of the fruit, and alſo to ſtrengthen 
the ſhoots which are for next year's ſervice,” _ 

The vines, after this, muſt be conſtantly cleared from all 
ſhoots that are afterwards produced; and this ſhould be 
duly practiſed, as often as new ſhoots any where appear; 
for if theſe were permitted to remain, they would not onl 
ſhade the fruit a great deal too much, but would alſo ro 
them, and che principal ſhoots, of ſome part of their nou- 
nihment. | | | 1 Pe $6 

There is another very material thing to be conſidered 
up ow in the management of the vineyard ; and that is to 
of ep the ground between the rows of vines perfectly clear 
th, from weeds. *' * : 

This ſhould be particularly obſerved during the ſammer 
ſeaſon: for it is a great advantage to the growth, and timely 
npening of the fruit, to keep the ſurface of the ground about 
be vines always clean; and where that is not duly obſerved, 
he grapes will never attain perfection, either as to ſize or 
Vavour, | | 

for weeds, were they permitted to grow to any confider- 
idle ſize, near the vines, would not only rob the plants of 
dme nouriſhment, but would occaſion ſuch continual chilly 
ampneſs on the ſurface of the ground, and in the air, juſt 
bout the vines, as would very much retard the growth of 
e fruit, and not one bunch in ten would ripen perfectly. 
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M 
Therefore, as ſoon as weeds begin to advance, let a hoe I 
be applied to them, in a nt wal ma and where a Dutch hoe 

can be uſed, that inſtrument make clean and expedi — 

tious work with the weeds. ay 

| Strawberry Plant in Bloſſom, 1 

The firawberry. plants will be in full bloſſom this month; _ 

therefore, if the weatker ſhould prove very dry, the bed uf 

mould be often watered to encourage the fruit to ſet. 50 

During che time theſe plants are in bloſſom, the bed . 

'$ ſhould be watered in dry weather about thrice a week ; ; a 
| they ſhould have ſuch a watering at each time as will reach ald 
= to the roots of the plants. ift 
This is a very needful work in dry weather, and it ſhould * 

not be omitted, otherwiſe there will be but a very ſcany * 

erop of kanberties, and theſe will be ſmall and not well r 

reliſh 3 | 

— Examine new erafted Trees, | 2 

Examine che trees of all forts, that were graſted thi T 

| Spring; ; when the graft and the ſtock are well united there i out 
| no farther occaſion for the clay, nor yet for the bandage, th 
This is generally well effected by the middle of the month; 0¹ 

but ſome time between the twentieth and laſt day of the right 

month, let the clay be taken off, and at the Ame time let 6-57 

the bandages be untyed. theſe 

| | New budded Trees. | or ca 

Look alſo to new budded trees; that is, Jet the e "ill 

which were budded laſt ſummer, be now often looked over 7 

and take off all ſhoots that riſe from the ſtock, ne: hide 

the bud. | g 

This ſhould q conſtantly practiſed as often as any ſhoot w_ 
appear; and IM them be rubbed off ia, cloſe ; then the Th 
«ſtocks havinWothing to ſupply but the bud, it will certain * 
e more vigorouſly. work 
| rials i 
ſhoule 
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 Hyacenths, Tulips, t& 6. | Wh 
YON'TINUE to defend the beds of curious hyacinuſ 4cy;n, 
s from the full ſun; and alſo the choice kin partie 
— — Ne b As 


2 


r 8 
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Having, for the defence of theſe flowers, fixed tall þ 
acroſs the beds the former month, let the mats or canvaſs 


always ready for drawing over them when there is occaſion 


to ſhelter the plants. 

The mats ſhould be draun over every day, when the fun 
ſhines, about nine or ten in the morning ; and ſhould be 
taken off about four or five in the afternoon. The mate 


muſt alſo be drawn over the -hoops, to defend the flowert 


from heavy ſhowers of rain, when ſuch at any time happen. 
Where this ſhading and ſheltering theſe kinds of flowers is 
duly practiſed, it will preſerve them a long time in their 


ſulleſt beauty, at leaſt a fortn obj or three weeks longer than 
ſed ;: and they will alfo be much 


Mind that abe bps whith 6e Mt den bold foe < 


if tzey-were to be fully expo 


ſiner. 


the ſupport of the mats be not too low, for that would draw 
the flower-ſtalks up weak, and render the colours of the 
flowers very faint. 

The beſt way to preſerve the üben of theſe plants, with- 
out weakening them, is this; but i it ſhould have been done 
in the beginning of April. | 

On each Ide of the bed, let ſome ſtout ſtakes be fixed up- 


right in the ground, at twenty inches, or two feet diſtance | 
from one-another, and let each ſtake be three feet high; to- 


theſe let hoops be fixed croſs the bed; the coverings of mats 
or canvaſs are to be drawn over chem occaſionally, and there 


will be air ſufficient to preſerve t the flowers ſtrong, and their 


colours lively. 


Some perſons who are very curious, erect an awning, or . 
ſhade, of hoops and mats over theſe flowers, high enough to 
walk under, taking care that the mats come low enough on 
the ſides, to keep the ſun from darting he bloom. 

The beds of fine "tulips and hyacin 


ſhould have ſuch a frame as this conſtruct 


wer them: the 


work is ſoon and eaſily done, and the expence of the mate-. 
Tials is but trifling, were they to be bought; and no paips 
mould be ſpared to preſerve the Ware choiceſt # kin 


of theſe flowers. , 
_ Hyacinths paſt frei. 


When hyacinths are paſt flowering, and the log juſt 
dexinning to decay, let the roots — be taken up; but in | 
particular the fine double kinds. IN 


As ſoon as theſe ts are taken op- they ſhould be ir 


particular, 
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mediately committed to the ground y_—— not in the 
manner of planting as before, but muſt be laid fideways into 
a bed of light earth, covering the roots, but leaving the 
ſtalks and leaves out of the ground. ? 

The roots are to be in this bed about three weeks, which 
is the method recommended by floriſts, in order that the 
great moiſture, with which theſe roots are very replete, may 
- dried up by the warmth of the ſun, which would other. 
wiſe be apt to rot them; likewiſe, by lying the above time 
in this bed, the roots plump and harden, which will be well 
3 by that time the ſtalks and leaves are perfectly de. 

The method of preparing the bed, and laying in the 
roots, is this: 

Let a bed wherein the hyacinth grew, or any other bed of 
light earth, be broken up, one ſpade deep, breaking all 
clods perfectly well; then rake the earth up, from each fide 
of the bed, towards the middle, ſo as to form an eaſy round- 
ing kind of ridge lengthways of the bed. - 

4 this ridge of earth, the roots are to be laid; obſerving 

that they are not now to be placed with their bottom down- 
Wards, but each muſt be laid fairly on its fide, with the 

ſtalks and leaves hanging out. 

In that poſition, let them be laid in two or three rows, on 
each ſide the ridge, placing the roots about two inches aſun- 
der in the row, and ſee that all the roots be equally covered 

with the earth. EA 
When the roots have lain in this bed about twenty or 
twenty-five days, they will be thoroughly hardened and 
ripened, and muſt then be taken out of the ground in a dry 
day, and well cleaned; then ſpread upon a mat, in a dry 
ſhady place, and in ten or twelve days after put up into 
boxes till September or October, then planted again. 


2 Tulips done blowing. 


When tulips are paſt flowering, let the ſeed-pod be imme: 
diately ſeparated from the top of the flower-ſtalk ; for the 
fine kinds of tulips ſhould never be permitted to ripen ſeed;, 
for theſe would draw nouriſhment and exhauſt the root. 

When the leaves and ſtalks of tulips begin to wither and 
decay, the roots ſhould then be taken up. . 
Some of the early blowing kinds will be ready for this by 

the laſt week in the month; if they be, let them be taken u 

an a 18 and clean them well, and take off all the looſe 
outer ſkins, 
2 


This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed 


- . 
; 8 ) 
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Then ſpread the roots on a mat, in adry ſhady place, to 
Harden a little; and aſter this, let them be put up in bags 
or boxes, till the ſeaſon for planting them. 

Spring Crocus and other Bulbs done blowing, 5 

Spring crocus-roots of all ſorts and ſnow-drops, and all 
other ſuch like bulbs: as have done blowing, ſhould alſo be 

en up when their leaves decay. 3 ; 

„if you defire to havs 


the ſeveral kinds of bulbs produce large and handſome 
flowers; for when the roots are taken up, all the ſmall 
roots, or off-ſets, are to be immediately ſeparated from the 
principal ones, and reſerve only the largeſt roots by them- 


ſelves, to plant again in the proper e to blow next ye ar. ST. 


But, however, the crocus and ſnow-drops, and the like 
common kinds of bulbs, may, if neceſſary, remain two 
or three years in the ground; but you ſhould not. omit 
taking them up the third ſeaſon, becauſe they will then be 

wn into large cluſters; and, if permitted to remain longer 
an that condition, their lowers would be ſmall and of little 
worth, | kj J 

The roots mutt be properly dried in the ſhade, and after- 
wards put up till planting time, which is September, 'Oc- 


tober, and November, 


| Autumn F lowering-Bulbs. TY an? Bo 

The leaves of ſuch bulbs as blow in autumn, will, about 
the latter end of this month, be decayed; which, when it is 
intended to take up or tranfplant any of the ſorts, is the only 
proper time to. remove them, and which may be done any 


ume from about the end of May to the ſame time in June, 


as the roots then do not grow, or draw nouriſhment from the 


ground. It is neceſſary that theſe. roots he taken up every 


two or three years at leaſt, to ſeparate th&off-ſets from the 
main bulbs; and by theſe off-ſets you gain an increaſe'of 
roots, ſome of which will flower the following autumn, and 
moſt of theſe the next year, and by diveſting the main root 
of the off-ſet, .it will conſequently flower much ſtronger. "I 

The colchicums, and autumnal crocus, will be in con- 
dition for the above practice, that is, for removing or tranſ- 
planting, by the end of the month, at fartheſt; and alſo the 


yellow autumnal narciſſus, and ſuch other autumnal flower- 


h -bulbs, whoſe leaves now. begin to decay. 
| They muſt be taken in weather, and the ſme ll, off- 


ers TE PTTA SUR, OR (May. 
Lets carefully ſeparated from the main root; and they may 
then either be D again immediately, or may be ſpread 
upon a mat, out of the ſun, to dry: they are then to be put 
wp till the laſt week in July, or the firſt week in Auguſt; when 
they are to be planted again. | | | N 


ENeaſont for taking up bulbous Roots after floauering. 
By this method of taking the choiceſt bulbous roots of any 
Kind out of the ground, as ſoon as the leaves decay, it pre- 
vents them receiving any damage, either by drought, or the 
vehement heat of the ſun, or by too much moiſture, wich 
ſometimes is apt to rot ſome of the roots, but particularly 
the hyacinth ; and it alſo prevents the roots from exhauſting 
themſelves too much; which many ſorts would do, were 
they permitted to remain, but eſpecially if it ſhould prove a 
wet ſummer ; becauſe they would ſoon put out new fibres, 
and the roots would all ſet to growing at an unſeaſonable 
ime. ; | | 
» Beſides, it is neceſſary to take up all kinds of curious bul- 
bous roots once every year, in order to ſeparate the ſmall 
off- ſets from each of the principal roots, particularly tulips 
"and ' hyacinths ; but narciſſuſes, jonquils, iriſes, and all 
other of the like kinds of bulbs, may remain two or even 
three years without removal; it will, however, be proper 
to take up every ſort once in the above time; and there 
Is no time ſo proper to take them up, as when the leaves and 
AMower-ſtalks of the different kinds begin to decay; for then 
the roots are in a ſtate of reſt; but, If permitted to remain 
three weeks or a month after that period, 7 would put 
out freſh fibres, and the roots would | begin to form the bud 
Far the next year's bloom ; and, if they were then to be taken 
up, it would, in ſome meaſure, check the next year's flower: 
that is, they would nor blow ſo large as if the next were 
taken up immediately on the decay of the leaves. 
TRIS T4 TITER | Carnations. {ks 
-- Carnation plants in pots ſhould, at this time, have all the 
aſſiſtance of art, to encourage them to ſhoot with vigour. 
The ſtalks now advance apace for flowering, and ſticks 
"ſhould be placed for their ſupport, provided it was not done 
| before. Let the ſticks be ſtraight, and long enough, and 
La thruft them down as cloſe as can be to the plant; then let 
the flower-ſtalk be tyed neatly to them in different parts. 
> Clear the plants alſo from decayed leaves, if there be any; 


- * 


— 
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and ſtir the ſurface of the mould a little: this done, add a 
ſprinkling of fine -freſh earth over it, bringing it cloſe-up. 
about the plants, and immediately give the whole a mode- 
Obſerve that, in order to have large and handſome flowers, 
all pods which riſe from the ſide of the ſtalks, ſhould naw 
be taken off, _ none but the top buds ; this is the 
method practiſed by floriſts. 5; © 8 3 5 
The pots ſhould now be placed where the mid-day fun 
does not come; and, in dry weather, they mult be watered: 
once in two days. 1 ind HR. 4:5 A 


Management of tender Aunuale. 
| The cocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, globes, egg-plants, 
: and other curious annuals muſt now be removed, once more, 
into another new hot- bed. . dens i 
This is principally to be underſtood of ſuch of theſe kinds 
of plants as are intended to be drawn to a large ſize; and in 
that cafe they will now need the aſſiſtance of one more hot- 
1 bed, e the ſecond or third week in the month is the time 
to make it. g 155 L 
1 This bed ſhould be made almoſt all within the ground. 
_ Dig for this purpoſe, a trench the breadth and length of the 
H frame that 1s intended to be placed on the bed, and let the 
X trench be dug out eighteen inches deep, 3 
q Fill this trench with well prepared - hot dung, ſhaking it 
n 
in 
ut 
ad 


in regularly, and beat it well down with the fork, and let 
the dung be raiſed fix inches higher than the level ground, 
ſo that the bed, from the bottom to the top, will be two 


ket thick of dung. 1 Te 45 
uy As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the frame and plaſſes, 
7 which will bring up the heat ſoon, and the bed will be 
5 ready to receive the plants, in ſive or ſix days after it is made. 


The plants muſt now, in general, be potted before they 
are ſet into this bed. The pots for this purpoſe muſt be 
about the middle ſize, and the plants myſt be placed in 
them, when the bed is juſt in right order to receive them. N 
_ Having the pots and ſome frelh earth ready, let as much - 1 
of the earth be put into each pot as will cover the bottom | 
about three or four inches; 7 take up the plants, each 
with a ball of earth about its roots, and place one plant, with 
its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and fill up the va- 
cancy with the freſh earth, within half an inch of the top 
of the pot, and let them be s 44 watered, 
| 2 


— 
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* 
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Place the pots immediately upon the hot-bed, as cloſe to- 
er as can be. Obſerve that the cavities between the pots, 
perfectly well filled up with earth; and this ſhould he 
done according as the pots are placed upon the beds, bring. 

ing the earth up to the rims of them. 13 
When the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, obſerving 
to tilt them up a little at the back ef the frame, every day, 
to let in freſh air to the plants. | | 

The plants muſt be ſhaded occaſioually:from:the ſun, for 
the firſt week or ten days; let mats be ſpread over che glaſſes 
the firſt three or four days, about eight or nine o'clock in 
the morning, and taken off about four in the afternoon ; 
but after this, let the plants have more and more ſun, every 
N till they are able to bear it fully. 33 

Be ſure to admit air every day to the plants, and particu- 
larly when there is a good heat, and when there is much 
ſteam; for if this is not obſerved, the ſteam will deſtroy the 

Jeaves of the plants, and would, in that caſe, make an auk 
ward and unſightly appearance. 85 
They muſt be duty ſupplied with-water, during the time 
they are in this bed; and they {hould have a moderate 
quantity given them, at leaſt, once in two days. | 

Obſerve, as the plants advance in height, to raiſe the 
frame, to give them full room to grow: this ſhould be done. 
in the manner as mentioned in the former month. 

. * But where there is the conveniency of a drawing frame, 
ſuch as mentioned laſt month, it ſhould now be placed over 
this bed, and managed in the manner there directed, 

But where there is no ſuch convenience, let one of the 
common frames be uſed, according to the following method. 

Fix at each corner of the bed an upright poll, about four 
feet high; and on the inſide of each poſt let ſome augur- 
holes be bored, allowing ſix inches between hole and hole. 

Then provide four iron, or wooden pins, one for each 
poſt, and fit for the ſaid holes. | 

Then, when the frame wants to be raiſed, let the pins be 

fixed in the poſt at a convenient height, and ſet the frame 

upon the — When the frame wants raiſing again, fx 
e 


| the pins a higher, and ſo proceed as the plants riſe in 
; hei ht. 3 2 g 
| Mind to cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, at each time of 


adyancing the frame; this may be very eaſily done, by nail- 
ing ſome good thick mats round the outſide of the frame. 
heſe are the methods commonly practiſed for drawing 
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theſe kinds of plants, where there is not the conveniency of 


a olaſs caſe; and if they are well managed this way, they 
= be brought to a very handiome ſize. 


Glaſs-Cajer for drawing Annuals. | | 

But where there is the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, the 
plants may ſtill be brought to a greater perfection. 

The glaſs-caſes for this purpoſe are generally made about 
fix, ſeven; or eight feet broad, and as long as may be con- 
venient; the height mult be fiveor ſox feet in front, and ſeven 
or eight in the back. | 

eee en right, and face the 
ſouth ;: the back may be either of . or brick, and both 
ends may be of the ſame materials; but would be better if 


glazed; and the top muſt alſo be of glafs. 


Within this the hot-bed is to be made, but there ſhould 
be a pit dig to make it in. Let the pit be dug eighteen 
inches deep; this is to be filled with hot dung, or bark, 
carrying it up ſix inches higher than the ſurface of the floor. 

The pots are — ced upon chie, plunging them to 
their rims in yy re- mentioned; but if the bed be 
made of tan, pl — therein, having no occaſion for 


earth: upon ſuch bee to plunge pots in. 


Prick. out curious Anmel which Rainy la Month. 


Where any of the above curious annual plants, ſuch as 
combs, tricolars, &c. were fowt: laſt month, they ſhould 
now be pricked out. 

They muſt be pricked ont on a hot- bed, obſerving the 
method directed in the two former months, 


Hardier annual F Jower-plants. | 


Plant out the-hardier kinds of annuals into the 2 
mo this may be done at any time after the twelfth- os 

day of the month, 

Thoſe rr Argo pricked out laſt month on a ſlight hot- 
bed as there directed, will be arriyed to a good ſize for plants 
ing out towards the latter end of the mont. : 

The African and French marigold, and chryſanthemums, 
are of theſe kinds; alſo the marvel of Peru, China aſter, 
Indian pink, ten-week ſtock, and the common kinds of bal- 
ams, capſicums, and mignionette ; likewiſe perſicarias, and 
the tree and purple amaranthuſes; mm egg-plant, and 
bove-apples, 
L. 3 


* 
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All theſe may now be planted out in the beds, borders, 
and other parts of the pleaſure garden, and they will make 
an agreeable appearance in two months time. F 
Leet them be planted out in a ſhowery or moiſt time; and 
In an evening, after four or five o'clock, is the beſt time of 
thed ay to plant them. Be ſure not to remove them in dry 
hot weather; for if that was done, not one plant in ten 
would ſucceee. e 
Take particular care in planting them, to mix the dif. 
ferent ſorts in a proper manner, ſo that there may be a va- 
riety of flowers in every part; and as foon as they are 
planted, let them all be moderately watered. 
If the weather proves dry, the waterings muſt be repeated, 
at leaſt, once every other evening, till the plants have taken 
root. e 4; 44 
But where thoſe annuals of the above kinds were not 
pricked out laſt month on a hot-bed, or elſewhere, it will 
now, when time will permit, be the beſt method, before 
you plant them out for good in the borders, to prick them 
firſt out from the ſeed-bed, into a nurſery- bed of rich earth, 
in the common. ground, there to remain. for a month to 
ſtrength, and then to be planted out for good in the borders, 
The beds for the. purpoſe ſhould be about forty inches 
broad ; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and put in the plants about 
four. or five-inches diftant each way, and water them. - 
Then it would be a great advantage to place a few hoops 
acroſs the beds, and let mats be drawn over them occa- 
nonally, to ſhade the plants from the ſun, till they are 
rooted; and the mats may alſo be uſed in cold nights to 
ſhelter the plants. iT 8.27 1 
There is a great deal of advantage in pricking theſe plants 
out in this manner from the ſeed- bed, — they can be 
very conveniently watered and ſhaded from the ſcorching ſun 
till they have taken good root and ſtrength, and can be alſo 
occaſionally ſheltered in cold nights, till they are ſtrong, 
and hardened by degrees to bear the open-air fully, night 
and day. N 55 Ah nd 1 1 174 
They will have acquired that hardineſs and ſtrength in 
about four weeks after they are pricked out: the plants 
muſt then be taken up with ſmall balls of earth, which 


will readily hang about their roots, and be planted carefully, 


with the balls entire, into the places where they are to re- 
main, IS ; a | | £2 | : 
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Soo Ten-Week Stock, Ede... 2 


The fred of ten- week ſtocks, China aſter, and abw. 
pink, may ſtill be ſown, You. may alſo, where omitted · in 
the two former months, ſtill ſow fo ſeeds of African and. 
French marigold, balſams, and chryſanthemums z. but. 7 7 . 
ſhould be done the firſt or ſecond week i in the mont. 

Theſe ſeeds may now be ſown in a ſmall bed of BEA 1 
light earth, in the natural ground; and if often refreſhed; 
With water in dry weather, and ſheltered with mats in cold 
nights, the plants will come up ſoon, and will grow freely. 
But if ſown in a flight. hot- bed, it will bring the plants on 
ſo, as they will flower a fortnight or three weeks ſooner. 

The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out next. 
month, and wall come into flower 1 in E and continue 
all the cold Weather deſtroys them. 


Soc Seeds of bardy Annuals... ; I "YL 

Sow the ſeed of hardy annual flowers in the Borders 33 + 
there are ſeveral ſorts has will ſtill ſucceed.. 

- ' Theſe are lupines, ſweet ſultan, and flos . the 

white and purple candy tuft; lobels, catchfly,. and dwars' 


lychnis; dwarf poppy, and Vi nia ſtock ; venus: navel-- 
wort, and venus-looking- why 


ſeeds of dwarf annual un- flower; ; lavatera 2 orientak 
mallow, may alſo be ſown now ; likewiſe naſturtiums, and: 
convolvulus major and minor, and EE ſweet· ſcented 


Peas. | 

All theſe muſt be ſown in final e in the 83 
and other places where you would have them flower; for 
none of theſe ſorts ſucceed: by tranſplanting... : 


Let the ſmall patches, where they are Dun, be offers: 
ſprinkled with, water in dry weather; and where this is: 
duly performed, the plants will come a 9a and-wilk: 


produce their: flowers in July, Auguſt an 


The climbing kinds of theſe . muſt — icke Since! 
tor them to elimb up upon, when they begin to run. 
The ſorts which require this are, naſturtiums, and con 


volvulus major, and the en and tangier Pease, 
and the err forts. . 


1 | Aaricalars, © 


Take- good care of the rener . in eee. 
they are paſt * 14 
4 


4 


nails and cate rpillars ; the 
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Let the pots, according as the flowers fade, be immedi- 
ately removed off the ſtand, or ſtage, and place them upon 
a clean level ſpot, where the plants can enjoy the morning 
fun freely, till nine or ten o'clock, but not longer; there 
let them remain till the latter end of Auguſt, - 

Keep the pots, and the ground where they ftand, per- 
fectly clear from weeds ; al where decayed leayes at any 
time appear on the plants, let them be immediately taken. 
eff; and, in dry weather, refreſh the pots often with water. 

Remove the boxes, or tubs of ſeedling auriculars and 

lyanthuſes, to a ſhady place, provided it was not done 

fore; the place muſt be open to the morning ſun only 

'They muſt be often ſprinkled with water in dry weather, 
and kept very free. from weeds. | | 


5 Care of Seedling Bulbs. | 
The feedling tulips and narciſſus, and other ſeedling 
bulbs, ſhould alfo be fcreened from the mid-day ſun, 
Propagate Donble Scarlet Lychnis, &fc. : 
Now propagate perennial fibrous rooted” plants, by cut- 
Svgs of the vodup Bowl ſtalks. 1. q by 
The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other ſuch like 
plants, will grow freely this way; and ſome time in the — 
fortnight of this month is a proper time to plant them; and: 
che method is this | RYE, ; 
Let ſome of the young flower-ſtalks be ent off eloſe, and 
divide them into proper lengths ; each length muſt have 
three or four joints: arid they are to be planted in a ſhady 
border of rich light earth. | 
They muſt be planted about four inches aſunder; and 
two joints pf the cutting is to be put into the ground, and 
the reſt left out. Cloſe the earth well about them, and then 
let the whole have a moderate watering. - 
| _ There are ſeveral other ſorts of the fibrous rooted t- 
nial plants, that may be increaſed by this method; ſuch as 
lychnidea, double rockets, and the late flowering afters, or- 
ftarwort, and many others. | | 
Double Wall-Flowers. | | 
Propagate double wall-flowers by flips; this is the only 
way to increaſe the true double bloody kinds. 
Chooſe ſuch ſlips as have ſome ſtrength, and from about 
three to four, five, or ſix inches long, and let theſe be 
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flipped off carefully from the mother plant, in à moiſt o 
cloudy day ; taking them off cloſe to the place from whencs 


the Po 2 ö | , 
Te off the leaves at the bottom of the ſhips, rather more 
than half way up, ſo that there may be two, three, or four 
inches of a clear ſtalk, according to the length of the ſlip. 
Twiſt the ſtalks a little at bottom, and then plant them. 
They are to be planted in a ſhady border, about four or 
five inches aſunder, and put into the earth up to the leaves, 
and then give them ſome water. Es 4 
Do. not forget to refreſh them often, in dry weather, with 
moderate waterings, and they will be well rooted by the end 
of September, when they may be taken up and planted in 
pots, in order to be moved into ſhelter in time of ſevers 
froſts in winter. | | SOR, | 
The wall-flowers which were raiſed laſt year from ſeed, *- 
will be now in flower, and ſome of them will probably be 
double ſhoots ; it ſometimes happens when the ſeed has 
been ſaved from the flower, that one plant in ten, or per- 
haps twenty or thirty, or thereabouts, will come fo, and at 
other times not one in a hundred, and ſometimes in five 
kundred, will come double. oo A 
Therefore, where double flowers of a deep blood colour 
offer among the ſeeding plants, now is the time to propa- 
gate that fort, by taking off as many ſlips as you can from 
it, preparing and 3 them as above directed. 
For the greater chance of having double wall- flowers from 
ſeed, you ſhould be careful to ſave the ſeed, if poſſible, 
from ſuch fingle flowers as are ſituated near 4 ones; 
and if any of thoſe ſingle ones have five petals or flowes 
leaves, they are to be preferred as the beſt from which ta 


fave ſeed. 8 | | £2 
The beginning of this month is ſtill a proper'time to ſow 
T uberoſes, | - | D * 


Plant ſome tuberoſe roots to blow in autumtt. N 
Get ſome ſmall pots, and fill them with light earth; 
plant one root in each pot; then place the pots upon a hot- 
bed, plunging in the earth to their rie. 
Keep the e over thera, but raiſe them behind every 


. 


day, to Tet ont the ſteam. WS | PD Toe 
Give very kttle water till the roots begin to puth, then 
Kt them be moderately watered; about three times a week; 


L 5 | 2 
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and at the ſame time let the glaſſes be tilted a good height 
at the back of the frame, to admit a conſiderable deal of 


free air alſo to them ; for this is neceſſary to ſtrengthen the 
flower-ſtalk,, as they riſe im-hetght;. : © 
Obſerve when the plants have riſen near the glaſs, to raiſe 
the frame, as directed for the curious annuals; that th 
may have room to ſhoot without being drawn up. weak. 


Where there is the conveniency of a hot-houſe, or ſtove, 


theſe plants may be brought to very great perfection there, 
with very little trouble. _— 


Ihe roots are to be planted in. pots as above; and the 


pots are to be plunged to their rims in the bark- bed, water- 


ang them as abovementioned. 
CAN Tranſplant Perennial Flower Plants. 


* Tranſplant the perennial and biennial flower plants which 
were ſown in March; they will be grown. to a proper ſize 
to remove by the third or fourth week of the month. 


The wall-Rowers, in particular, and ſtock July-flowers, 


will be ready to tranſplant: by that time; and alſo colum- 
bines, and ſweet-williams, ſingle ſcarlet lychnis, ,roſe-cam- 


pion, and catch-fly, and the pyramidal campanulas, or 


Canterbury-bells, and Greek-valerain, with the tree-prim- 


roſe, fox-gloves, French honey-ſuckles, and holly-hocks, 


and ſuch other ſorts as were ſown early in the ſpring. 
They-muſt all be planted now into nurſery-beds, where 
they muſt remain to. get-ſtrength, before they are planted 


eut ſor good. 


Dig for this purpoſe, a ſpot of good clean-ground, and. 
divide it into beds, three feet and a. half broad, and rake- 
the ſurface even. TE | 


Then put in the plants by line, at fix inches diſtance 


each way, and each fort ſeparate. . As ſoon. as they are 


planted, let them be moderately watered, to ſettle:the earth 
well about their roots. 8 
All theſe are to remain in the nurſery- beds till September 


er October, then to be planted out for good; they will all. 


flower next year, and make a fine appearance. i 
| Son Perennial Flower Seeds... 


4 Many ſorts of perennial and biennial a flower · ſeeds may 


yet be ſown ; but this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 


week in the month, and the plants will come up firong, and 
wall all produce flowers abund antly the next ſummer. 
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of ſtock July- flowers, wall-flowers, ſweet- williams, and - 


where the ground is light, free ſiom weeds, and not much 


The ſorts which will ſtill ſucceed, are the different ſorts 


columbines, carnations and pinks, and the ſeeds of ſca- 
biouſes; Canterbury or pyramidal bell- flowers, may alſo 
be ſown now; likewiſe: holy hocks, and French hoeney--- 
ſuckles, and ſome other ſorts : chooſe a ſpot for theſe ſeeds,., 


expoſed to the ſun, Let this be neatly dug, and, in diggitig-- 
let the earth be well broken; and then mark it out into 
as many parts as there are kinds of. ſeeds intended to-be : 
ſown. f . ITT 
Then the ſeeds are to be ſcattered on as * as poſſi- 
ble, and raked in with an even hand, that the plants may 
riſe regular, and of an equal thickneſs in every part. 
But the beſt method to ſow all theſe kinds of ſeeds, fo >» 
as to bury them equally, and to have the plants come up- 
regularly, is this??ʒ? FEE EA IL 
The ground being dug, let the ſurface be neatly raked; 
then divide it into ſmall beds, forty-inches: broad; then 
with the back of the rake, turn the earth, to the: depth; of 
half an inch off from the ſurface of the bed, into tlie alley: - 
When this is done, let the ſeeds: be ſcattered carefully on 
the ſurface; and then with the teeth of the.rake, draw the 


earth that was turned off the bed, evenly over them. 


Then let the beds be very lightly gone over with a rake, 
juſt to ſmooth the ſurface, and draw off any ftones.: . | 


„„ in 
Deſtroy weeds in every part where they appear; they are i 
now of quick: growth, and will get a head, if not diſturbee! 
ui due eat acct r if 
They are not only hurtful to the plants; but appear ex. 
tremely diſagreeable to the eye, eſpecially where they are 


ſuffered to grow in the conſpicuous part of the garden. 


Therefore, make it a rule to cut them off as ſoon as they 
appear in theſe parts, either by hand or hoe; where there - 
is room for the hoe, let that inſtrument be uſed in dry days, 
and then let the borders, or other parts, be- neatly raked, to 


* 


draw the.weeds.and all other litter off. OS 
: Graſs and Gravel Walks. - e 
Mow graſs walks and. lawns, they wil now require it 
often : to keep theſe parts in toletable good order, the graſs 
wuld be mown about * a 
| N 426 | 
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Keep gravel walks now in the beſt order, let no fort of 
litter be ſeen upon them; and when weeds appear, let them 
be immediately picked out. | ES 
Theſe walks ſhould alfo be duly rolled; this ſhould be 
done in general about twice a week ; however, do not fait 
to roll them well always once in that time. 

After ſhowers of rain, the gravel walks ſhould always 
have a hearty rolling with the heavieſt roller ; for this will 
make the body of the walk firm, and render the ſurface very 
cloſe and ſmooth. * © : 

Let the border next the above walks be alſo kept in per- 
fe& good order, | | C PENS 

They ſhould be kept perfectly free from weeds and all 
litter Fd ringing from the plants, ſuch as decayed. leaves, 
and all ſuch ſhoots, &c. as advance in a ſtraggling manner, 
ſhould all be cleared away ; and all the plants as advance to 
any height, ſhould be kept in an upright poſition, by tying 
them up to ſtakes, and the furface of the borders thould be 
now and then raked ſmooth, which will give them a lovely 


appearance. 
| Support Flowering Plants, 


Now place fticks to all ſuch plants as ſtand in need of 
ſupport. There are many forts that will now need this 
. and the ſooner this is done the ſtronger and 
kandſcmer the plants will grow. | OMEN 

But in doing this work, let ſome care be taken to pro- 

ortion the length of the ſticks to the fize and height of the 
:Nerent plants, which are to be ſupported. | _ 

In placing the ſticks, obſerve always to thruſt them down 
on that ſide of the plant where they can be leaft ſeen ; for 
though the intent is to keep the plant perfectly 
firm in it's place, yet, at the ſame time, the art is to hide, 
as much as poſſible, the flick that ſupports it. . 
The ſame care ſhould be taken in tying them up: the 
ſtem or ſtalks of the plant muſt be brought cloſe to the ſtick, 
end tyed to it in different places; but let each tying be 
done in a very neat manner, and not in that very careleſs 
and clumſy way commonly practiſed. | — | 

It is a very great adyantage to the growth and beauty of 
plants, to ſecure them well from the power of the wand, 
and to train them with ſtrait gps ſtems ; and this, 
in particular, ould always be very duly attended to. 


of 


icht and 


faffc 


TREE: 
: The Nurſery. 


THE great care of the nurſery now, is to deffroy weeds 
in every part wherever they appear, and to give 
water duly to all ſuch Poe as require it. | 
The ſeed-beds of al n Ges and ſhrubs ſhould now, 
in particular, be kept remarkably clear from weeds ; and 
this muit always be done by a very careful hand-weeding. 2 
Water Seedling Plants. | e 
Obſerve at this time, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
that the ſeed- beds of evergreens and flowering-ſhrubs, and 
all young trees in general, ſhould be often refreſhed with 
water. | | 
In watering theſe beds, take good care not to do it too 
kaſtily, for that would be apt to wafh the earth away, and 
expoſe the tender roots to the ſun, which would burn them 
up. Sy | 5 
Therefore, let the water be given frequent and moderate, 
which will be of great ſervice; and about three gentle 
 waterings a week, or one every other evening, will be 
ſuſirient, , n 
Shade Seedlings. 


The ſeedling evergreens, ſuch as pines, cedars, 7 
and many other forts, ſhould now be ſhaded from the ſun in 
the middle of hot days. | TY 4370 


Water new Plantations, <4 


The plantations of young evergreens and flowering- 
firubs, which were tranſplanted in March, and laſt month, 
ſhould, if the weather now proves dry, be often-watered. 
This is a very needful work in dry weather; and, where 
time will permit, it ſhould not be omitted: the waterings 
ſhould be performed once in five or fix days; but, however, 
do not fail to give them one hearty watering once a week. 
Likewiſe, obſerve to continue ſome mulch, on the ſur- 
face of the ground, -over the roots of the more curious or . 
tender kinds of theſe ſhrubs, for this wilt be of great ſervice. 
J. the ſun from drying the earth too faſt about 
em. : | 
Where this is done in a proper manner, w all new planted 
trees and- ſhrubs, they will not need, at any time 10 be b 
vatered oftener than once in fix or eight days. 
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and the young ſhoots o 
parts to be laid. 
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Propagate Evergreens, &c. by Layers. - - 


-Now propagate , e and other ſhrubs by layers, 
the ſame year, are now the proper. 

This method of laying the young wood 1s now principally 
to be underſtood of ſuch kinds as do not put out roots freely, 
from any but the young ſhoots of the fame ſummer's growth; 


and the ſaid ſhoots of ſome ſorts of ſhrubs will be grown to 


a ptoper ſize for that purpoſe, by the third or fourth week 

in the month. T7 . | 
Therefore, about that time, if the young ſhoots be long 

enough, let ſome.of the pliable branches, that afford the. 


. ſtrongeſt and beſt young ſhoots be brought down gently to 


the ground, and there let them be faſtened ſecurely with 
ſtrong hooked pegs; then let the young ſhoots. be laid into 
the earth, and covered two or three inches deep with it, leav- 


ing about two or three inches of the top of each ſhoot out of 
the ground. | | 
. As ſoon as they are laid, give a moderate: watering to 


ſettle the earth properly about them; then lay a little mulch, 
or ſome long litter, . thinly on the ſurface. 


After this, let the earth be very moderately watered, an 


dry weather, every ſive or ſix days, and be ſure not to give 
too much water at a time, for that would be apt to rot the 


tender roots, according as they break out. 
Though this method of laying in the young wood is de- 
ſigned chiefly for ſuch evergreen and other ſhrubs as do net 


readily put forth roots from the older ſhoots, yet it need not 
be confined to any particular ſorts; for there are many kind: 


that may be propagated by the ſame practice, and the trial 


may be made on any ſuch ſorts as you deſire to- increaſe. 


The proper time to perform this work, is: from about the. 
twentieth of May to the latter end of July; but from, and 


about the middle of June to the end of July, the ſhoots of 


moſt ſhrubs will: be in good order for laying; and, if proper 
ſhoots are choſen, and thefe properly laid, they will, many) 


of them, be well rooted, and in a condition to be ſeparated 


from the mother- plant, by the beginning of the following: 


Nero grafted. and bidded Trees © 


Look over the grafts about the laſt week in this. month, . 
and at. that time let the clay be taken off, for there will-be. 


— 


the bud. 
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no more occaſion for it; and at the ſame time let the ban- 


dages be looſened. | 


t no ſhoots remain. that riſe from the flocks below the 
grafts, but as ſoon as they appear. let them be immediately 


rubbed off; and this ſhould be duly practiſed, that the grafts 


may not be robbed of nouriſhment...  _ 35 
Examine alſo the. trees which were budded laſt ſummer ;. 


all ſhoots from the ſtock muſt be conſtantly taken off as they 
are produced, for. theſe would draw the nouriſhment. from 


Deftros Weeds berween the Rows of Tres, 


| The ground between rows of all kinds of young trees and” 


ſhrubs, . ſhould. now, at. all times, be kept extremely clear 
from weeds. TTV e 

Theſe now riſe abundantly, and very faſt in every part; 
but whenever they appear between the. rows of trees and 


ſhrubs, there is nothing eaſier than deſtroying them at a. 
great rate, by applying a. ſharp hoe to them in dry days. 
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The Green-Houſe. 
Bringing out th Green-houſe Plants. "Bs 


P the firſt or ſecond week of this month, let all the hardy 


kinds of green-houſe plants be brought out into the 
gn 8 N | | * 
Che myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and amomum plinir, . 
may be ſafely ventured abroad at that time; and alſo the 
tree wormwood, Indian bay, olives, and the large mag- 
nolia; candy tuft tree, ſhrubby aſter, jaſmines, ciſtuſes, 
and double Indian naſturtiums; and many other of the like - 
hardy plats... „ 8 
The orange, lemon, and citron- trees, and all the other 
tenderer kind of green-houſe plants, ſhould alſo'be brought. 
out now ; but. this muſt not be done till ſome time between 
the twentieth, and Jaſt day of the mont n. 
Let all the plants. in general, when firſt brought out of 
the green-houſe, be placed in a warm fituation ; that is, 
let them all be ſet where the wind can have but little power.; 
and after they have ſtood there about ten or twelve days, 
they-will be. ſomewhat hardened to the open air, and may 


vill 
" 

i 
[1 
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then be removed to the places where they are to remain for 
the ſummer, 4 3 2 
Let every plant, as ſoon as brought out for the ſummer 
ſeaſon, be cleared from decayed leaves and dead wood; and 
let the whole plants be perfectly well cleaned from any kind 
of filth that may appear on the leaves, branches, or ftems, 
Likewiſe, if not done a month or two ago, let the earth 
in the tops of all the pots be ſtitred to ſome little depth; 
and then lay over it'the thickneſs of half an inch, or an 
inch of freſh mould: this done, let the whole be moderately 
watered; and, at the ſame time, let the water be given all 


over the heads of the plants; for this will cleanſe the leaves 


and branches thoroughly from duſt, and will greatly refreſt 


the whole plant, and be of great advantage to it. 


5 | | | Atoes 5 See . 
The aloes, ſedums, Tndian fi 
plants of the green-houſe, ſhou 
month. r 1 | 
Where the leaves of any of thefe plants are decayed, or 


„and alt other ſucculent 
alſo be brought forth this 


decaying, let them, as ſoon as they appear, be cut off clofe 


Shifting into larger Poti. © 
Any of the green- houſe plants that want larger pots, may 
2 hitec into — any time this GE z but. the 
ſooner the better. 7 1 | 
Having the pots or tubs, and ſome freſh compoſt ready, 
kt the plants be brought-out and ſhifted, in a cloudy day, 
according to the following method : ON; 

Take the plant out of its preſent pot, or tub, with the ball 
of earth entire : then pare off all the matted roots round the 
outſide and bottom of the ball; and alſo let ſome of the old 
earth be pulled away, and immediately ſet the plant in the 
new pot, and fill it up with the freſh compoſt, and give it 
fome water. Is Soha, 5 


' When the plants are ſet out for the famimer ſeaſon, let 
thoſe which are ſhifted be 22 in a ſhady ſituation, there 


to remain for a month or fix weeks, and then to be removed 


to the places alloted for them during the ſummer. 125 
The oranges, lemons, and citron-trees, which are not 

ſhifted this ſeaſon, ſhould now be treated in the following 

manner, provided it was not done in April: 7 
Looſen the earth on the tops of the tubs or pots, quite 0 


- 
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the uppermoſt roots, and alſo a little way down round the 
ſides This done, take out all the looſe earth with the hand} 
and immediately fill the tubs or pots again with ſome good 
freſh earth, then give a moderate watering, and the work id 
finiſhed. A Wt l I 
Such a dreſſing as this will now be a very great advantage 
to theſe kinds of plants, it will not only promote a healthful 
fne green colpur of the leaves, but will alſo add new ftrength 
and vigour to the whole plant, and cauſe them to flower 
trong and abundantly, and to produce ſtrong and handſome 
| Admit freſh Air. Its | 
Obſerve, that during the time the plants remain in the 
reen-houſe this —_ to admit a conſiderable ſhare of 
fee air to them every day, to harden them to it by degrees, 
ſo that they may be able to bear it well when brought out. 
Let all the windows and doors be opened every mild day, 
to their full extent; and towards the middle of the month, 
let them continue open alſo a- nights ; that is, when the air 
is perfectly ill and warm. bY „ 


| Water the Plants. | 
Remember to ſupply every plant, according. to its kind, 
N with a proper fhare of water. b i . 
The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the woody 
plants, will now require that article pretty often. The large 
pots, or tubs, will, in warm weather, require it about twice 
a week, and the ſmall pots will need a moderate watering" 
n 
1 me of the ſucculent plants require but very little water, 
ö but it will be proper to Sins thai a da refreſhment 
| dow and then. ge 3 
4 Prepagate Green-houſe Plants by Layers. 
t Many kinds of -houſe plants may be propagated by 
layers, and this is ſtill a proper time to lay them. 
Myrtles will ſucced very well this way, and alſd-jaſmines; 
3 and oleanders, and many others of the ſhrubby 
ind. RES = 
Chooſe for this purpoſe, ſome of the pliable bottom 
ſioots ; let theſe be brought down gently; and, making an 
opening in the earth, let them be laid in there, and faſtened 
Gown with booked pegs, and cover the body of the ſhoots. 
wo inches thick with earth, leaving not leſs than three or 
bur inches of the top out. | 
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Ihen lay a little mulch, or ſome mowings of ſhort gra, 
or the like, on the ſurface, to preſerve the moiiture; and dg 
not forget to refreſh the pots often with gentle waterings, 
Some of the plants thus layed will be rooted by Michael. 
mas ; ſuch as are not, muſt be permitted to remain till near 
that time twelvemonth. - 3 $554 

But if any of the pots containing theſe plants were plunged 
in a hot-bed, the layers would readily put out roots the ſame 
ſeaſon, and be fit to take off in the following autumn. 
The general method of propagating myrtles is, by cut- 
tings; for which ſee the work of June and July 


Of Stocks whereon to bud Oranges, c. | 
lf the young orange-ſtocks which were raiſed from kernel: 
fown in March, are come up about three ar four inches 
high, it will be proper to tranſplant them. MN. ISS IN 

They ſhould So planted fingly in ſmall pots, and then 
plunged in a freſh hot-bed, under glaſs. 3 ; 
Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and let them be 

ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day, 
They muſt be duly watered about three times a week. 
Give them alſo freſh air, by raiſing the glaſſes every day, 
Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings, 
+ According as the plants rife in height, the ftame muſt be 
raiſed ; and, provided there be a moderate warmth conti- 
_nued in the bed, and the pots kept moiſt, the plants will, 
in two cr three months, be a foot and a half, or near two 
feet high, | Ee: + Ke > 2a TI 
Inarching may till be performed upon orange and lemon- 
trees, where required; and it may be done any time in the 
month; obſerving as directed in April and March. 


4 


|: The Het-Houſe. 


4 five principal care of the hot-houſe now is to keep the 
1 plants clean, and to ſupply them duly with the tuo 
| neceſſary articles of water and freſh air. 7 

6 P ine- apples . | 

The pine-apple plants in general will now require a mo- 


derate refreſhment of water every four or five days; and about 


three or four o'clock is the beſt time of the day to do it. 


ls 
I) 
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In watering theſe plants, take particular care not to apply 
it too haſtily, nor to give them too great quantities at any 
one time; for that would not only damp the heat of the bark, 
but would alſo looſen the plants in their pots, and chill the 
roots of them, and prove of very bad conſequence, . . 

Freſh air is the next very needful article to be confidered, 
and the plants ſhould now be allowed a conſiderable ſhare of 
it, every warm ſunny dayy © 2 

Slide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot day, 
about nine o'clock ;..and,: as the heat of the lay increaſes, 
continue to open them ſomewhat wider, th&a proportion- 
able ſhare-of freſh-air may be admitted; and ſhut the glaſſes 
again about three or four o'clock. : | Ei 31.5 ve 
Where the young pine plants, that is to ſay, the crowns 
and ſuckers of laſt year, were not ſhifted into larger pots the 
former month, it ſhould now be done. any + buy 

The plants muſt be ſhaken out of the ſmall pot carefully, 
with the ball of earth entire, placing the ſame immediately 
into the larger pot, and fill it up round the ball with the 
proper freſh compoſt; and give directly a little water; but 
in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve, if any of them be ſickly, 
or troubled with inſects, and if they be, let ſuch he entirely 
cleared from the earth about its roots, and pull off ſome of 
the lower leaves; then pare the fibres quite cloſe, cut off a 
a little of the bottom of the root, — let the whole plant 
be waſned; which done, plant it into entire new eartn. 

The plants being all ſhifted, let them be immediately 
plunged into the bark- bed as before; but before you plunge 
them, the bark: bed muſt- firſt be ſtirred up to the bottom, 
adding, at the ſame time, about one third, but not leſs than. 
one fourth part of new tan, mixing both very well together; 
and then immediately plunge the pots to their rims. -' , 

Theſe young plants muſt alſo be duly refreſhed with gentle. 
vaterings; and let them have freſh. air every warm day. 


a 
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HE melon plants, which are in — ſhould lillbe 
carefully ſnaded in the middle of the dayy that 1 in, 
when the ſun ſhines vehemently. 

This ſhould now be particularly practiſed, where there is 
but a ſlender depth of earth upon the beds, or where the 
plants lie very near the glaſſes ; for if they were in that caſe 
expoſed to the full noon ſun; it would be apt to ſcorch the 
leaves, and would alſo exhauſt the juices of the vines, their 
roots, and the young fruit, and even thoſe that are ſwelled 
to ſome 8 fize, would, for want of the proper nou- 
riſhment, be greatly chetked, and would thereby take an 
n wth, and become ſtunted and very ill ſhaped; 

let ſome thin mats be. f over the glaſſes 

2 the ſun ſhines warm; but this need not be 

— 53 o'clock, or thereabouts; and the math 
may be'taken of about two. 

doing this work, obſerve to lay only the thickneſs of 

one ſinple mat'over the lights; and the thinner the mats are 


the better, for the 2 rs? not he darkened by too full 


& ſhade; but a ſlight ſhade in hot ſunny days will be ef 


Arien in moting the FIN ſorts and ſizes 
g — 2 n 


Let . plants have alſo a ſhare of freſh ar, every 
day, by raifing, or tilting the lights a conſiderable height 
at the ba ck of the frame. 

Moderate refreſhments of water, at times, will alſo be 

 ferviceable to theſe plants now, but in particular to 
5 as are growing in beds where there is but a ſhallow 


In that caſe, the plants will, in hot weather; require to 
be moderately watered about once a week; and, in doing 
this, take care to give but very little water near the ſtem or 
Read of the plants. 

But in beds where there is twelve or fifteen inches thick 
of good loamy earth, the melon plants will require but litt 
water, and that but ſeldom... 
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Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, till 
about the middle of the month; for of late years the weather 
has ſeldom been ſettled ſooner than that time. 


Bell.glaſ: Melons. 


The melon plants which are growing under bell « or hand- 
glaſſes, ſhould now have full liberty to run out. 

Let each glaſs be raiſed and ſupported upon three props, 
about two or three inches high, and lay the vines out care- 
fully, and in a regular manner. 

Continue to cover them every night with mats, till about 
the middle, or towards the latter end, of this month, and 
then the covering may be entirely laid aſide, except the 
weather ſhould prove very wet; in which caſe: the coverings 
may be uſed occaſionally. 

There is nothing more 1 rejudicial to theſe plants than too 
much wet; for this wou * 5 4 a a 
and event its ſetting and ſwelling, but w periſh 
a of the roots of Yo plants, : | 

Therefore, when the weather at any time ba ppens to be 
rery rainy, it will be proper to defend theſe plants as much 
2s poſſible e ſrom it; and this muſt be done by a covering of 
goed thick mats, or c,. ſupported n . fixed 
acroſs the bed, 


8 Sr nu og ww 


Paper Frames. for Melons, 


Where it is intended to coyer any of the melon. ridges with 
papered frames, it ſhould now be done in the firſt week of 
this month. | 

This kind of frame will be a great p rotection to the plants 
and young fruit, if cold and wet — ſhould happen 
about the time of its ſetting; and it will alſo-ſcreen the 
plants from the too great heat of the ſun, 

Theſe frames ſhould always be placed upon the ridges, as 
ſoon as the plants begin to advance from under the hand or 
bell-glaſſes; the glaſſes muſt be firſt taken away, before the 
fame is placed-upon the bed. 

By this method, a good crop of melons may be always 


4 8. 
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* obtained, , provided the frames be properly conſtructed, and 
n or ecurely paſted on, and well oiled with linked oil. 


the p 
deck perſons as are not provided with bell or _— 
— may, with the aſſiſtance of theſe. frames only, raiſe 


good melons, provided the plants be firſt raiſed by 7 824 
le ſeed in a hot-bed, under a frame and glafes, in 


., 


not only chill the young fruit, 
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or April, as there directed: and may be planted out on' 7 


— —ũ—:. . — — —— —  ——— 
' 
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. 


-new hot-bed in the beginning of May; and the above frame; 
muſt be nr che idge as ſoon as the ws 
plants are' planted therein, and be covered with mats every 11 lac 
- Night till the middle of this month. | | P 
But, however, thoſe who have the conveniente of hand. | 
+ glaſſes, ſhould always place theſe over the plants when fir. 7 
ridged out, and to remain till about the beginning of thi now 
3 month, when the plants will have filled the glaſſes; they How 
= ſhould then be entirely taken away, and the papered frame | K 
= put on. 1 | ＋ Fo? 


' Theſe frames are made of thin ſlips of wood, and are con- deul 
ſtrutted in the manner and form of the roof of a houſe; they ES. 
ſhould be made firm, but light. | RE 5 l 

| Each frame ſhould be ten feet long, or thereabouts, and has 
_ _ three feet and a half wide, that is, at bottom; and the wks 
whole ſhould be thirty inches high. | 


On one fide of the frame, there ſhould be two pannels, * 
made to open on hinges; and each of theſe pannels muſt be 1 
eighteen inches wide, making them within two feet of each earth 
end of the frame. N 


Theſe pannels are to be opened occaſionally, to examine 
che plants and fruit, and to do the neceſſary work about 
them; which is better than to take the frames off upon every T: 
occaſion. | muſt 
- "The frame being made according to the above dimen- Th 
Hons, get ſcme paper and paſte upon it. The middling fort every 
of whited-.brown paper will do for this purpoſe; but the belt WI eight 
ſort for that uſe is the beſt printing paper, or thick writing Wl umes 
paper, ſuch as is fold for eight- pence or ten-pence a quire; Let 
and two quire of ſuch paper will cover at leaſt one of the lights 
above frames; let this be neatly paſted upon the frame; and vill b 
when it is perfectly dry, then oil it in the following manner: Part 0 
Get ſome linſeed oil that hath been boiled, and a oft Ab. 
pliable bruſh, ſuch as painters uſe; dip the bruſh in the oil, I it wil 
and bruſh the paper all over lightly with it. The oil will i Plants 
render the paper more tranſparent, and make it proof againk 
rain. | n 
But, before the paper is paſted on, there ſhould be ſome The 


ſmall twine, or packthread, drawn at equal diſtances along glaſſes 
the frame, cornerways, between the ſlips of wood, drawing F:c 
it firmly round them, and then draw ſome more contrary the yi; 
ways acroſs that; this will ſupport the paper when the wi wr. ar 


at any time happens to blow ſtrong againlt it. 
5 | 3 ? ; 
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Theſe frames ſhould always be made, that is, papered; 
ſome time beſore they are to be uſed ; for the oil ſhould be 
ectly well dried in the Paper, | before * n, are 


placed out upon the ridges. x 


F illing up. the Alleys between the Melen act dla! 


The alleys, or 4 aces between the melon ridges, ſhould 
now be filled u at the roots of pe plants may have tull 
ſcope of groun to run in. 

Where theſe ridges are made all, or a great part, above 
ground, the ſpaces, or alleys between them ſhould in par- 
ticular be filled up; and this muſt be on with dung, and 
a proper thickneſs of good earth. 

For this purpoſe it would be a great advantage to uſe new 
hot dung, for this would throw a freſh heat into the beds, 
which would very much promote the ſetting-and ſwelling the 
young fruit. 

Let the dung be firſt laid in, and tread it firmly down, - 
raiſing it full as ba. 56 as the dung of the beds; then lay the 
earth over that, raiſing the whole level with the ſurface 8 
the beds. 8 


Cucumbers i in Frames. 


Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames; they | 
muſt be well ſupplied with freſh air and water. | 
Theſe plants, in hot weather, will require to be watered -. . 
erery two or three days; and in a morning about ſeven or 


times of the day to do it. 

Let the plants have air freely every day, by tilting up the 8 
lights a conſiderable height at the back of the frame; but it 
will be adviſeable to ſhut the lights down a-nights the g | 
part of this month. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this th, 
it will be proper to raiſe. the frame high enough: e let the. 
plants run out from under it. | 


Cucumbers in  Bell-glaſfer. | 


Vin cucumber plants which are under hand or- bell. 
[as mul now be ſuffered to run freely from under them. 

| glaſs ſhould be raiſed upon three or four props ; and 
he vines or Tunners of the Plants, muſt be trained out PR | 
cue and regul 


arity. 
Let cheſe plants be alſo duly ales. in dry weather, with 


eight 0 'clock, or four or five in the evening, are the beſt | ; 


— 9 : by 
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water; they will require it moderately, about three times t 


. Pickling Cucumbers. | Is 

The cucumber plants which were ſown the latter end of 
laſt month, in the natural ground, to produce picklers, &c. 
ſhould now be thinned. This ſhould always be done when 
the rough leaf begins to - gy the heart of the plants, 
In doing this work, obſerve to leave in each hole, at leaſt 
four of the ſtrongeſt plants, but never more than five or ſix, 
which will be ſufficient ; let the reſt be drawn out with care; 
and clear away all the weeds. : 
Then earth up the ſhanks of the remaining plants, within 
a little of the ſeed le ves, and immediately give each hole a 
light watering — ſettle the pt the plants after this wil 

ſtrength, and grow away ſurpriſingly. + | 

N — be often refreſhed with — in dry weather; 
For they will in a dry time need a little every other day. 


_Y” Cucumbers, 


Cucumber- ſeed may ſtill be ſown where required; and the 
firſt week in the month is not too late to ſow a full crop of 
picklers. If you put the feed into the ground any time be- 
tween the firſt and fifteenth day of the month it will ſucceed; 
but, however, where a main crop is depending, we adviſe 


P to ſow the ſeed the beginning of the month. 
= We hinted laſt month, with regard to pickling, that the 


Kitchen gardeners about London, in wet cold ſeaſons, often 
raiſe their plants on a ſlight hot-bed ; ſowing the ſeed in the 
third week in May. And where that was practiſed, it is now 
time, in the firſt or ſecond week in this month, to tranſplant 
them ; which ſhquld be done when the plants begin to put 
out their firſt rough leaves. | 

2. the method of planting be obſerved as directed laſ 

The plants raiſed from this ſowing will come into beariag 
about the middle of Auguſt, and they will yield fruit plen- 

tifully all the remaining part of that month, and great pan 
of September, | 

BEDS Celery. 


Tranſplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 

That which was ſown early will be grown to a proper fire 
for this purpoſe by the firſt or ſecond week of this mont!, 
when ithould be planted ; and ſome of the ſecond ſowing 
ſhould be planted out towards the latter end of the mont. 
2 | 


— 
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Chooſe for theſe plants, a piece of rich ground i in an o 
gtuation; then mark out the trenches by line, about's 
wide; and allow the ſpace of three feet between trench and 
trench, which will be ſufficient for the early plantation 
Dig each trench neatly, about ſix or eight inches deep, 
laying the earth that comes out equally on each fide; then 
lay the thickneſs of two or three inches of voy! rotten "dung | 
Hon in the bottom of each trench. 
en this is done, let the bottom be neatly avg; 
— the dung equally, about four inches yy ; then put in 
lants, ö | 
fat them in one ſingle row, jut along the middle of 
the trench, allowing the diſtance, of five inches, or there- 
about, between plant and — the tow : as ſoon as they 1 
_ are planted, give them ſome water, and * it N | 
fonally till they have — root. ä 
Theſe plants will, in about a month or froweeks after 
they are planted out, require to be earthed up ; and this is 
done in order to Gare the _ — — tender: the 
&rthing them muſt be performed in ays; the earth 
muſt bo broke ſmall, and take care to lay it gently to both 
ſides of the plants; and not to earth them too high at firſt, 
leſt you bury'the hearts : this earthing ſhould, after you be- 
gin, be. repeated every fortnight or three weeks, or , 
about, rl the Plants are ready for uſe, a 


ten | | | Endive. Þ; 2 eos "ih - 

the Tranſplant endive for blanching ; ; ſome of the feſt dun Fj 
10W plants wall be ready for this by the middle, or towards: the 
lant latter end of the month. | 
An open ſpot of good ground. muſt be choſen for theſe 


plants ; let it be neatly.du one Pts deep, and rake, che 
furface ſmooth, K 


Then put in the plants by Une, about a foot alin 


wy fo, and let them have ſome water as ſoon as "op" 2 
we planted; 


But there ſhould not be many of theſe: early ſown plan 
planted out; that is not to deceive yourſelf in — 
enough for a main ciop; for the plants as they were ſown 


vill moſt of them be apt to run to nd befery clay; urive to 
wy tal erable ſtate of maturity. vbe 


- dow endive ſeed for a principal crop, and to ſucceed thols - 


which were ſown the former month! 


The beſt endive to fow for fr «full xop © the green curled 


\ 
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Tort;;thas ſort·ĩs not. only the beſt-for uſe, but ĩs the hardieſt, 
dor it: will enduse ut, and cold. bettet than any: other kind. 
ip, Lan ſe low. as à variety ſor a ſallad, ſome 

Rs Bro loops lr, es Roe 

5 10 4 vgs, en- 
dies this: is-the bebifert for Rewing-;- it grows very large, 
and, iltyed; up, wilhcabbage-well, and, be very. white, . 
E ats alſo well in a fallad ;, but this. ſort is not hardy, for i ik 
Inns. and a moderate froſt. wall kill it, 
S -be ſaxn..in an open ſpot, not tos thick, and 
rake it in nn It will be proper to ſow ſome. of; this 
ſped at tu diffsent times this month, which, is the, only 
.to have a egular ſypply,of good plants. 
t fox the: main autumn tons winter crop, da not ſow, 
an: be fore the, third. or. fourth -week in the- months for that 
which is ſown earlier is very apt to run up for: fecheurly-in 
ELSE INS to its full grove, 


7 . 


Leences, - 


Abe leteucs plants which r 1 ſhould now be. 
tranſplanted. into an open ſpot of | 
Let:thas: be done in; moiit weather; = de 3 will 
not ſuccoad well if © ers in a dry time; but where 
theres a negeſity . of planting them out in dry weather, let 


the following method be. pradti! . 
Draw, with a ſmall , ſome ſhallow drills, about 2 
Foot aſunder, and then plant one row of lettuces in each 
dre ſetting the plants alſo a foot from one another, and 
chem ſome Mater. 
By placing theſe 1 in drilla, e con- 
veniently watereds and a ſmaller quantity, will do, than if 
7 for the: maiſture will be; much 
ger detained; this is therefore the beſt methad.of plant- 


| ing ham asd ſenſor. 


Sow 6 


Sew —— ei n plans: to ſupply the table 
in Avguſt.and.S 

The: beſt; kin aha are the cok, Sileſia, and 
brows:Nutch: — — ſervice.. But at wall be 
adviſeable to ſow a little ſeed: of each of theſn ſbrts, aud 
| there wil be the greater chance of ants. 

It will be neceſſary to.) ſow. ſome ofs each of -theſe ſeeds 
EDI that is, * lidtlebecdowen. Jome. tun: 


| frength, and then to be planted out for god in the places 


now and then, in order to break down' ſome of the inner 


up again. 


oy between the tenth and Tang e the nh: ws __ 


4 
5 * * 
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| between the-firſt and tenth, and-ſow ee 8 | 


twentieth of-the-month.,. | 


-Criffet, Ee. 


Sow creſſes and muſtard, and other Tmall ſallet AY 
leaſt once every week. _ 
Theſe ſeeds muſt now be ſown in the lade; and the place» - 
where they are ſown ſhould be often' refreſhed, in dry weather, 
with water; and this ſhould+be- practiſed both” before . 
after the Plants begin to appear: rH 55 8g} 
Prick our Colliflonters.- . 


The colliflower- ower-pipate 8 which were ſown In May, : for the 
Michaelmas crop, ſhould, in the third or fourth week in this 
month, be pric ed out into a nurſery- bed of rich earth. Wes 

Prepare for * a bed about forty inches broad, in an 
open ſituationy chen put in the plants, theee-inches"afinder, 45 
or thereabout, and give them a little water to ſettle the earti 
well about their roots. N 

It will be proper to ſhade them from tlie hot ſum tilt they | 
have taken good root, for this will be a great advantage; 
and they muſt alſe be oecaſionally Wate 3 War ier ir e | 
weather ſhould prove dry. 


The plants are to remain in this bed = month; iger 


where they are to remain to produce their heads. 
Continue to look over the plantations: oftarly-collifidwers 


leaves, over the young heads, according-as they. appear. 
Theſe: plants, eſpecially*thoſe ſtill coming into flowery - 
mould in dry weather be well watered ; which will k 


2 ants in a growing ſtate, and prodiice very large flowers of | 


Make a baſon ond each plant to contain the water. 

If they have one or two hearty. watetings, that iO 
two pots to each plant, ſo. as to moiſten the earth as far 26 
their roots extend, they will want no more; and the baſon 
which was formed to e 
N . „ 
IT be ſeed ma oy he ſawn — 7 but fone © © 


time W . 


Care 
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However, let the ſeed be ſown, if poſſible, in a dri ing 
time; or, at leaſt, when there is a proſpect of rain falling 
Joon. Take good care to ſow this feed equally, and rake it 
— 3 being careful to do this with a very even 


Hoe the turneps which were ſown in May, and thin the 


plants in a regular manner. 


This work ſhould always be begun when the plants have 


gotten rough leaves about an inch broad; for then the work 
£an be performed with expedition and regularity ; and, if 
_ - time, will be of great advantage to the growth of 
the plants. ee ee e 
Leave the plants eight inches diſtant from one another, 
br thereabout, | | 93 | 
5 Carrots and Parſneps. 1 
The crops of carrots and parſneps now demand particular 
They muſt be cleared thoroughly from weeds; and let 
the plants, where they want, be thinned out to proper di- 


ſtances; but let this be done in due time; for it is a great 


advantage to theſe plants to allow them timely room to grow. 


Let them be thinned regularly, allowing fix or eight 


inches diſtance between plant and plant. 2 
But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to obſerve 
the ſame rule as directed in May; that is, let thoſe which 
are to ſtand to take their full growth, be allowed the ſame 
diſtance between · plant and plant as above-mentioned ; but 
where the carrots are intended to be drawn while young, thin 
them only to about four or five inches diſtance from one 


another. ; | 
A Red Beet. e 
2 of red beet ſhould be thinned and cleared from 


The ſeeds of theſe plants are often ſown in drills,. ten 


inches or a foot aſunder, and it is a very good way; and 


where that method was practiſed, you can now readily clear 


out the weeds and thin the plants; obſerving to thin them 
to ten or twelve inches diſtance in the rows, 10 as they may 
* that diſtance every way from one another. 2 


And where the ſeed was ſown broad-caſt, fo as the plants | 
ſtand promiſcuouſly, they muſt alſo be cut out to the above 


diſtance, and the roots will grow to a large ſize, _ 
White and green beet are propagated only for their caves 


yz —, „0 


an 


plants, ſee the work of May. 


IS TI nn ae 


I e plants raiſed 


* 
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which are uſed in ſoups; and ſometimes, when the leaves oß 
the true white beet are grown to a large ſize, they are by ſome” 
{ripped to the mid rib 

i eaten like aſparagus...  _ : Ne 
Theſe plants muſt alſo be allowed good room to grow, for 
their leaves ſpread a great way; let them therefore be thinned- 
to the ſame Eftaace as advifed for the red beet. | 


. Onions. 


Clean the crops of onions ; and where the plants ſtand too 


cloſe, let them now be properly thinned, - 

In doing this, take good care to leave the moſt 22 

plants; leave them, in general,, about four or five 

Po TEL LETS | 5 abt” 
Theſe plants ſhould be kept conftantly very free from 


weeds. | 
cular manner of cleaning and thinning: theſe: 


For the p 


— 


; | Lal. 1 3 ; : 
Now tranſplant leeks ; the plants will be grown to a pro- 


per fize for this purpoſe by the third or fourth week in the 


month, | 


* 
1 


They muſt be lanted in an open ſpot of good ground, 


eight inches aſunder, and about ſix inches from one another 
in the row. 1 by ES 


, a \ 
j (2: - » 


Broccoli. | a 


Prick out from the ſeed- bed, the young hrorcoli plants 5 


which were ſown in May. a 

Dig 6 them a bed. or two of good mellow ground, and. 
rake the ſurface even; then put in the plants or four 
inches aſunder every way. 
repeat ĩt occaſionally, in dry weather. 


Let them remain in this bed about a month or ſive weeks; ; 


and then plant them out for good. 3 
Sow more broccoli ſeed. This ſowing ſhould be per- 

formed in the ſecond or third week of the month; that is, 

if to ſuoceed the plants of thoſe ſown in May; but if none 


week in this month. 


vas then ſown, it is moſt neceſſary to ſow ſome in the fir: : 


* 


X M.3, 


„which is alſo pealed and ftewed,,' 


inches 


ater them immediately, and 


/ 


* 1 * 


YA 


. % : 
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2 Brown Cole. | 5 4 * 


The brown cole, or bore cole plants, which: were ſown 
In the beginning of laſt month, or in April, ſhould alſo be 
| Ae out now, from the ſeed- bed, into a nurſery- bed. 
Fut theſe plants four inches aſunder each way; and there 
let them be about a month; by which time they will have 
acquired ſtrength, and muſt ehen be planted out where they 


- MKidneyobeans. 


Plant another crop of kidney-beans ; they will ſucceed 
' thoſe which were planted laſt month, | | 

Any of the dwarf kinds may till be planted, any time in 
"this month, But, -in order-to have a regular ſupply, it 
will be proper to plant a few in the firſt week ; and let 
ſome more be planted about the twentieth or twenty-fifth of 
the month. 2 N 3 
I be climbing, or running kinds of kidney - beans, of any 
| fort, may alſo, where required, be planted now. : 
The beſt kinds of them to plant at this time, are, the 
white Dutch ſort, and alſo the ſcarlet bloſſom, and large 
white kind ; theſe ſorts are exceeding good bearers, and 
none better to cat. | RE | 

Theſe running kinds ſhould be planted in the firſt, or 
fecond week of the month, at fartheſt ; for they do not ſuc» 
ceed ſo well when planted later; and thoſe which are 
planted at that time, will begin to bear abundantly in 
Auguſt, and will continue till October, provided the wea-. 
ther proves any thing mild till that ſeaſon. N 
In planting the different kinds of kidney-beans, do not 
fail to allow each ſort room enough; that is, let drills be 
apened for the running kinds, at leaſt three feet and an half, 
or four ſeet aſunder; and allow for the dwarf kinds, two 
Feet and a half, between drill and drill. 

In planting any kinds of kidney-beans, it will now be 

roper, if the ground be very dry, to water the drills well. 
122 vou put. in the beans. This ſhould not be omitted 


N dey Hine, en pl romote 5 Ser of the 
beans, and they will riſe ſooner, and more regularly. 

| Now draw — ſome earth to the ſtems of the kidney - bean 

were Fane laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen the 


Plants, and bring them forward greatly in their growth... 


— 


„42S 5 


my 2 
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Likewiſe, :place' ſticks, or poles, to-the renn ing linde · df 
kidney-beans, which were pla anted the beginning of Mays 
and let this be done in proper time. 
This ſhould be done as ſoon as the plants begin to ſend! 
out their runners, for they will chen cacch dhe i g 


N Ajparag US 

Af) s Rill continues in perfection; obfervi to cut? 

or Hr e buds, as directed Rt month. oy 

ut let it be remembered, that you muſt deſiſt from · 
cutting any more after about the twentieth, or: twenty 
fourth of the month, otherwiſe it will greatly weaken tie 
roots ; for ſo long as you continue to cut the buds, the- 
roots continue to ſend up new ſhoots, though every time 
they will be ſmaller ; and the roots would ſo greatly exhauſt 
themſelves, /as: not to be eapable of POE any. butvery,” 
ſmall buds next year. 

Before you: let the aſp n'ypo' ſtalks, you ſliould* 
now elear the heds perfe — nr for chat Work 
— fa readily done after the ſtalks have Thotup: to a- 
great t. 82 
— care ſhould now be taken to keep the aſparagus- | 
planted laſt ſpring perfectly clear from weeds. . 

And the young plants which were ſown in the ring 
now be up, and ſhould be carefully wanne, 


Peas and Beans, 


Pena may ſtill be ſown ; and you may alfo plant i. Is 
. peas and 'beans which are Planted at this 
ſeaſon, ways ſucceed; it will, however, where 
there is ground At liberty, be worth the. trial, to put in a 
few of each; and af the ſeaſon mould prove fomewhat-: 
moiſt, there will be a great chance of reaping a tolerable - 
crop from them in September; at which time en 


a rarity, 
The beſt beans to plant no, are the fall Lindy: 
better than the white bloſſom, and and the 


Lhave gathered plentifully from theſe forts at ichaelmas. 


But the large ki ds of peas, ſuch as marrowfats, &c. may 1 | * 


ſtill be ſawn; and it will be alſo proper to fow 4 lem bf che 


beſt kinds of the hotſpur peas. | 
Obſerve, chat if the weather and g. be very digg i its 
will be praper to ſoak the peas and in water, for a 


few hours. Let.the water be taken Bom a Pond ar iner 5 
4 -: 
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and let the ſeed lie in it eight or ten hours; then ſow or 
plant them. 5 0 
Let them be plante in ſuch a part of the ground where 
it inclines to be naturally moiſteſt; but do not for the ſake 
of this, plant them in a ſhady place; for in ſuch a ſitua, 
tion, the plants of this ſowing would draw up, and come to 
nothing: and remember to allow them ſufficient room be- 
fween the rows, for much-depends upon that At this time 
of ſowing. 5 | | : 


rules mentioned laſt month. 


Savoy and Cabbager. 1 
Now is the time to plant a full crop. of ſavoys and cab- 
bages, for winter ſervice. 
ikewiſe plant out the red cabbages which were ſown in 
the ſpring, and they will · be well cabbaged by October. 


Top your beans which are now in bloſſom, obſerving the. 


Let the plants be ſet in rows, two- feet aſunder ; and 


plant them eighteen or, twenty inches diſtant from one 
another in the ro -). | 


But in gardens where there is no ground vacant _ 
mo 


other crops, or where there is a neceſſity of. making the 

cf every picce of kitchen ground, you mey, in theſe caſes, 

ant the ſavcy and cabbage-plants, between rows of for- 

, ward beans, and early colliflowers, or ſuch. like crops as 

ſtand diſtant in rows, and are ſoon to come off the ground, 

; Sowing Cabbage Sed... . 
You may now ſow cabbage. ſeed ; the plants from this 

ſowing will produce fine young. heads in November and 

Plant Pot-herbs, and other Aromatic Plants. 


Plant out from the ſeed-bed, the young thyme, ſavory, 


ſweet-marjorum, and hyſſop. | 5 . 
The plants will be ready to remove about the third or 
fourth week in the month; but let it be done, if poſſible, 


in a ſhowery time. Prepare ſome beds for that purpoſe, 
three feet and a half broad; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and 


then put in the plants. 


Plant them by line; ſetting them ſix or eight inches 


aſunder every way, and water-them. _ 25 
Theſe herbs are ſometimes planted in edgifigs, along 


| that of a bed or border; which is often; praftiſed in private 


* 


-£Þ WL 
: 8 
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But when this is intended, you may, if you pleaſe, fow- 
the ſeed in that order in the ſpring ; ſowing it in ſmall 
drills, and ſo permitting the plants to remain where thus 
ſown ; but the plants Wi grow more ſtraggling than thoſe 
that are tranſplanted. . | | 
Plant out alſo thE borage, burnet, clary, marigold, an- 
gelica and cardus, and all other pot and phyſical herbs that 
were ſown in the ſpring or laſt autumn, ; | 
Plant them a Hot or fifteen inches diſtance every way: - 
But the borage ſeed ſucceeds beſt without tranſplanting ;- 
only obſerving to thin the. plants to about a foot diſtance” 
every way; and the marigolds may alſo be treated in the 
fame manner; but theſe will ſucceed well enough either 
Way. | | : 
Plant, where wanted, lips of ſage; ey will take root 
tolerably well, any time in this- month; plant them in a 
hy UE: we . 3 45 
The ſlips or cuttings of thyme, ſavory, and hyſſop, may 
alſo ſtill bo planted i 15 Mi het 
Likewiſe plant, where required, flips, or cuttings of 
lavender, and lavender-cotton, rue, roſemary, and e wg 
wood, and the like kinds of plants. N a 
Let the above ſlips or cuttings be planted in a ſhady 
fituation ; and, in dry weather, let them be now and then 
moderately watered : if this is done, not one in ten will 


| | Mint, . 3 | 
Gather mint towards the end of this month, for drying, 
provided the plants are in flower; and alſo for that purpoſe 
gather all ſuch kinds of phyſical plants as are now in flower. 
Theſe ſorts of plants ſhould be always gathered when they 
begin to flower; for they are then in the greateſt perfection; 
and much the beſt for their ſeveral purpoſes; nor ſhould 
they be gathered before that period.  - 
They muſt be cut in a dry day, and immediately ſpread, 
or hung up, in a dry airy room, out of the reach of ' 
ſun, where they may dry gently, Never lay theſe things in 
the ſun to dry; for that would exhauſt them too much, and 
render them uſele ms. - NT ONES 
2 pepper- mint for diſtilling ; and alſo ſpear- mint, and 
like.. i ' \ „ 
Theſe, and all other plants that are intended to be diſ. 
tilled, ſhould alſo be * for that purpoſe, when they 
| | : _ ; n 


ny 
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to fl aſhes. if fa. 
. 

ure to cut an à dry 5 let | 
be allo thoroughly dry. 37 vn 


\ W atering in genergl. | \ 
” 


Water in dry weather, all the different- kinds of plants 
which have been lately | anted out: this ſhould be duly 


performed tjll te Ns aalen root. ; 1 
N Sende 5 8 
Plant ut. |candagns into the. place where they are to re-. lot 
main to lanch. int 
"Theſe plants muſt be allowed a pretty deal of room, in 2 f 
wor! that 27 may be conyagieatly earthed up to the pro- tu 
r he1 f 
Ech a ſpot, of the beſt ground for them, in a free ov: 
- Hituation, and let this, be very well dug; then put in the ill 
| ants in rows, 2 a yard and 4 half between the m. 
rows; and ſet the three feet and a half from one m: 
another in the row. Pie no trench, as by ſome practiſed, as 

or celery; but you 4 + either Plant them on level ground, ger 
may make holes like a bafan, in the places 82 the rig 
plan ts are. to ſtand, at the diſtance abovementioned ; and ſo in, 

t one plant in each hole. 
Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and at all times, thi 

Wl they have taken root. 


The reaſon for ſetting the above plants. at fo great a. 
diſtance from one another, is, as before ſaid, in order that 
you may be able to obtain a ſufficient quantity of earth be- 

deen them, to land them up to a due height for blanching; . 
for where the plants, arrive at their full growth, or between 
three and four feet high, they ſhould be earthed up almoſt : 
ta their „ firſt tying the leaves of each plant cloſe to- 
gether with hay or ſtraw bands. 

wa for the method of. * them, ſee the work of 
tember and October. 
Theſe plants are of the of an artichoke, their 
leaves being very like them; but it is the ſtalks or leaves 
only of the cargoons that are uſed ; which is principally in 
| faup and for Rewing ; but they mult firſt be rendered per- 


-Fefily white and , * l up, as above men- 


* 


- ; 


as 


x 2 - 
* » 
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Arles, 6 
HE RE the apricot, peach, and ved ee Go 
were not looked over, and put AERIE OT” | 
month, it muſt nou/ be done. $5 
This work ſhould be degun the-beginaing of the month, - | 
and followed with the utmoſt ena 1 Þ the whole is * 5 
completed; for where theſe trees are ſuffered to _ x | 
long in the wild confuſed manner Hat they naturally | | 
into at this ſeaſon, it would not only prove Re rom 4 A 1 | 
a great degree, to the trees, but would alſo yery Do 
tard the growth and ripening of theſe kinds of i * 
Therefore, let theſe wall-trees be now, in neral, gone © mY 
over ; taking good care to clear away: all che ill-grown, and 
ill-placed ſhocts; for this will. not only "Wit but x 
_ more room, o train che uſeful ſhoots In a POPET 3. | 
manner to the wall. 
That is, let all ſuch 8 as are 3 In ir 
growth, be, in general, difplaced ; — 6 alſo, all the fore- 
- ht ſhoots; and all ch 2 as are not well placed for train- - 
in, muſt likewiſe be taken off, 
t them be taken off quite cloſe to the place from whence - - 
they are produced. 
But obſerve to leave, in every part of theſe peg a 1 — 
cient quantity of the beſt ſhoots 5 or the purpoſe of bearing 
next year; that is, leave all the re aud moderate 
owing ſhoots, that are. any thing well fituated, and caa 
nveniendy laid in; and, .at ſame time, let ben 
all be laid in cloſe to the wall, in a neat manner- ö 
N not ſhorten ing 21 Nay ſhoots, for the * TY 8 
tone laſt month t them in, large and at + 
their full length. F Phe | 


f. Let the ſhoots, in general, be laid, or nailed in, as YN 
arly as can be; and take particular: care to lay them in 

7. ſuch a manner as the leaves Oo afford a moderate 5 

„ nin hot ſunny days, to the fruit; 2 all. kinds of gulls | 

FP thrive much the beſt under a lig coverture of leaves ; the. 
1 leaves will alſo * the fruit ſomewhat. from: the cold 125 
— night air. 4 A2 e 12 

8 Thinning ul. 


Thin the wall- fruit, where je produced, ans ff a. — 
maiving too cloſe upon the trees. -. . 23 
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This is to be underſtood, principally, of apricots, peach 
and nectarines ; and in thinning them, let hs ſame ale be 
obſerved now, as that mentioned in the laſt month, on the 

ſame kinds of fruit. LE 


Appleotrees, Ac. 


Tube apple, » Plum, and cherry- trees, both againſt 
walls and eſpaliers, will now have ar, ſtrong ſhoots ; and 
where it was not done in May, it is now full time they were 
gone over, and properly regulated. 3 
Let thoſe trees be looked over with very good attention, 
and let them now be properly cleared from all uſeleſs and 
unneceſſary ſhoots ; that is to ſay, let alt luxuriant ſhoots, 
wherever they appear, be taken off cloſe : all foreright 
ſhoots muſt alſo be taken away; and alſo ſuch ſhoots as 
are produccd an parts of the trees, whereby they cannot be- 
properly trained in; and ſuch as are abſolutely not wanted 

tor a ſupply of wood, muſt all be diſplaced. | 

But mv ordering theſe trees, it muſt be obſerved, that 
tlthough there is no need to leave ſuch a general ſupply of 
young wood, as in peaches, nectarines, &c. which bear 
their fruit always upon one year old ſhoots, yet there is a 
neceſſity to leare every ſummer a ſupply of young wood, 
in evęry part of the tree; but as to apples, pears, plums,. 
e, their branches will not begin to bear till they 
are two or three, and ſome four or five years old; that is, 
the-branches of. cherries generally begin to bear at one and 
two; the plum and apple, two or three; but thoſe of the 

ear, are at leaſt three, but are ſometimes four or five years 
before they begin to bear: but, when the ſaid branches of all 
theſe kinds begin to bear, they continue bearing more and 
more, for many years; ſo that, as above. hinted, there is 
no occaſion, after the trees are once furniſhed fully with 
branches, to leave ſuch a general and conftant ſupply of 
young wood as in the trees abovementioned ; but, notwith- © 
ſtanding, it will be proper to leave here and there in eve 
tree, ſome of the beſt grown and well-placed ſhoots ; an 
this ſhould not, on any account, be now> omitted; for 
ſome of theſe will very likely be wanted to Tay in to ſupply 
ſome place or other of the tree, in the winter-pruning. 
And where there appears to be an abſolute want of wood, 
in any part of theſe trees, do not fail, in that caſe, to leave, 
if poſſible, ſome good ſhgots in ſuch parts. 

It is always the beſt method to leave, in a moderate way, 


# 
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full enough of the beſt ſhoots at this ſeaſon ; they will be- = 
ready in caſe they ſhould be wanted to fill up any vacancy,. J | 
or to ſupply the place of old uſeleſs or dead wood, when 0 
you come to prune in winter; and ſuch- ſhoots as are not 
wanted at that time, can then be very eaſily cut away; and F 
there is nothing like having enough of proper young wood it 
to chooſe from, at the principaFpruning time. = 

Let all the ſhoots which are now left, be nailed, or other-- | 
wiſe faſtened up cloſe to the wall or eſpalier, in a regular | 
manner ; and each ſhoot at its full 1 3 


Method to fill | wvecantParts of Wall-trees ewith Branches. 


At this ſeaſon it will be proper to obſerve, that where 
there is any vacancy. of any kind of wall or eſpalier trees, 
and two, three, or more branches may be, wanted only to 
fill the vacancy, and ſuppoſe. there be only a young ſhoot. 
produced in or near that place, it will, in ſuch caſe, be 
proper in the firſt or . ſecond week of. the month to ſhorten - 4 
the ſaid ſhoot or ſhoots, to three, four, or five eyes, accord- — 
ing to their ſtrength; and by this practice each ſhoot ſo 
treated, will ſend forth two or three, or perhaps four lateral. 
ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to fill up the vacan dc. 

The above method of ſhortening the young ſhoots of the 
ſame ſeaſon, may likewiſe be practiſed on young trees, ta | 
procure a_ſupply.of branches to form a head... +  _ © 2 


- : * 
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=; New planted Trees.“ i Rs: 
Examine new planted fruit-trees ; that is, ſuch as were 
lanted laſt autumn, winter, or ſpring ; in particular ſtan- 
rd-trees : ſee that they be well ſecured, ſo that they can- 
not be rocked about by the wind, . to diſturb their roots. 
This ſhould be duly attended to, but particularly ſtandard 
trees, which have tall ſtems, and full heads; fr it will 
. evidently appear that thoſe trees, which are ſecured, will 
E make ſtronger ſhoots than thoſe that are not; likewiſe take 
care to keep the earth well eloſed about the ſtems of new 
planted trees, that the ſun; or wind, may not have acceſs 
that way, to draw the earth near the roots. . 
Look to the young apricot, peach, 4nd nectarine trees, 
which were headed down in the ſpring; they will have 
made ſome ſtrong ſhoots, and the ſaid ſhoots ſhould now be 
NN the — to ſecure them from the power of the 
Wind, 4 „ 50 


* 


- 
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Watering. 1 
Water muſt till be given in very dry weather, to new 
1 but in particular to ſuch as were planted 
Inte in the ſpring. | | any *5 29 it 6 
| . | 7; gr 
The vines againſt walls which were not fooked over, 
and 2 regulated laſt month, will now require it very 
much. , 1 , 
Where this work was omitted in the former month, it my 
ſhould now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, 2 
otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to procure, at the proper ſea- * 
ſon, large and well ripened grapes; for when the vines are yh 
permitted to run into diſorder, it is a great diſadvantage to 
_ mug for the magyar gy not aithy 1 my but wr f * 
o be very irregular, and the s will ripen late; and 
at beſt, will be ill taſted... _ ** * 5 
Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines g 
be now, in general, gone over; and let them be thoroughly Þ 
cleared from all the uſeleſs ſhoots; and then let all the ufe- - * 
ful ſhoots be immediately nailed in cloſe to the wall, in a * 
lar and neat manner. | 04 Fe: 
— Obſerve now, in ordering the vines, as in the former 4 
month, to nail in all the ſtrong ſhoots as have fruit upon Pe 
them; and all ſueh other ſhoots as are ſtrong and file in ; 
arts of the wood where wanted, - myſt likewiſe be left, and * 
id in cleſe; but clear away all H weak ſhoots in every in 
part; and likewiſe take off all ſuch ſhoots as are barren, 
and riſe in places where not wanted, or cannot de readily 
r 4 ORITS” gr 2 3 
Thoſe vines which were looked over, and ordered in May, we 
ſhould now be looked over again. N ; 
In doing this; obſerve to clear away all ſhoots whatever, evi 
that have been produced fince laſt, month; and be ſure to ii 
rub off all thoſe. ſmall ſhoots, which riſe fram the ſides o ere 
the ſame ſummer ſhoo ts. 5 ſy 
5 = 1 mneyards. - X. ' | > 
The vineyard ftill demands a good ſhare attendance : - Wl m 
the vines muſt not be ſuffered to run into confyſion, for in k ws 


preventing this depends the whole ſucceſs. - X 
Therefore let the bearing ſhoots be trained to the ſtakes, . 
with. ſome degree of regularity, fo that every ſhoot may 


1 


apricots, pea 


8 wen the -quantiny 
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the ſame benehz of the ſun and ire air, At the ame a 


2 all weak and 2 ſhoots, and all ſuch. 
as cannot be trained in proper order to the flakes, 


Deſtroy weeds in the vineyard; this is alſo a very . 29 


ceſſary work, for it is abſolutely a very great advantage to · 
the growth and timely ripening of * 
__ near the vines clean. : 


Budding, or or Incculating.. 
N or r ay be begun upon tone fruit, 
in the third or fourth week in the mon 


The forts per to be u n, are the carly kinds of 
4 and br ns 4 

Cloud * beſt ſuits this work; but if no ſuch 
weather happens, it wilt. then be moſt proper to do it in 4 


morning or evening. 


The proper ſtock to bud the above fruits upon, is that of © 


che plum, raiſed from the ftones of that fruit; and when.. 


the itock is two or three yeargold, it is a proper fize to bud 
upon. See the work of} F ebruary, where are directions for - 
raiſing them, both from ſeed and ſuckers 

The bud muſt be inſerted i in the ſtock at about ſix 1 
from the ground; that is, if the tree is intended to be a 
dwarf for the wall; but for a ſtandard, the budding may be 
performed at the height of three, four, or five feet. 


Obſerye always to chooſe a ſmooth part of the ſtack ts _ 
make the inciſion to receive the hud. 


But the manner of performing this operation, is in inſerted -: | 
in full, in. the work. of the Nur, for July. hs & 


&/rawberries.. | 


The franbeiry bes- muſt now. be duly ſupplied, i in 270 ; 
weather, with water. _ 


The waterings ſhould, in 2 very dry time, be repeated 
every two — days, from the Dri rv till about the 
middle of the month; for about that time the principal 
uf of moſt kinds of ſtraherries will be about ſetting, and 2 
ge their 8 ſizes ; and while the fruit are 
elr growth, t he plants ould be encouraged by « 


| | keeping the earth-in the beds always in a middling degree 


quality of the 2 
Planting. — b 


Mee new plantations of ſtrawberries are wanted, it will, . 


moiſt, and the ee will, * a 8 in the five, as 


4 - 0 


— 


ahout the middle, or latter end of the month, be 4 proper 
time to provide ſome plants for that purpoſe. 
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Remember, however, to chooſe the young plants of the 


ſame year, which ariſe from the runne 


In chooſing the plants, let them be taken from ſuch 


ſtrawberry beds as bear well, and produce large fruit. 
Chooſe a parcel of the ſtouteſt plants of the ſame ſum. 


mer's growth, as aboyeh hinted, taking them carefully up 


with the roots. | 

Trim the roots a little, and cut off any ſtrings from the 
- head of the plant ; then let them be immediately planted. 
hut it will not be ſo proper to plant them now into the 
beds, or places where they are to remain; but rather plant 
them into a nurſery bed, in a ſhady. ſituation ; a ſhady bore 
der will be a proper place: there put in the plants about 
three or four inches aſunder; and, as ſoon as planted, give 
a gentle watering to ſettle the earth to their roots. | 
here let them remain till September, or October; by 


which time, they will be ſtrong, and in fine order to tranf. 


plant, and are then to be planted out for good; they muſt 
then be planted a foot aſunder every way, | 5 
The above method of procuring ſtrawberry plants at this 
ſeaſon is not commonly practiſed; but it is much the beſt 
way, for the plants will be much ſtronger and finer by Sep- 
tember, than any. that. can be procured. at that time from 
the old beds. The. E 


If you, any time in this month, plant out ſome of the 


oung plants of the alpine, or prolific ſtrawberry, they will 
— fruit the ſame year; that is, they will bear in Auguſt, 
September, and October; and, in mild ſeaſons, this ſort of 


- 


ſtrawberry will bear till near Chriſtmas, provided the plants 


are in a warm border. | | 
Preſerving Cherries from Birds. 
Hang up nets before early cherry-trees, againſt walls, to 
protect the fruit from ſparrows, and other devouring birds. 


Likewiſe, where large nets can be conveniently drawn 


- over the choicer kinds of ſtandard cherry-trees, it ſhould 
be done the beginning of this month. | , 


— 


Doftroying Snails. 


Deſtroy ſnails; look for them in a morning and evening 
and after ſhowers of rain in particular, upon the apricot, 


peach, and nectarine trees. 


Pad 9 
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The Pleaſure, or Flower Gardens 


i Tranſplanting Annuals; 3 
O W plant out all the hardier-kinds of annual flow. 
ers, into the different parts of tbe garden where they 
are to remain, „ 1 | 
The ſorts proper to plant out now, are French and Afri- 
can marigolds, chryſanthemums, carias, the tree and 
purple amaranthuſes,. and ſcabiouſes ; the egg plant, ſtra- 
monium, - palma-chriſti, love-apple, and the tobacco plant. 
Plant out alfo the maryel of Peru; balſams, and cap- . 
ſicums; the China aſters, Indian pinks, and ten-week 
ſtocks, with the large convolvulus, and ſuch like forts ;. 
but this laſt generally ſucceeds. beſt when ſown where it is 
to remain, | f 3 
Obſerve, that all the above, and ſuch other annual 
plants as are now to be tranſplanted, muſt be removed in 
a ſhowery tim. : | {60 | 
Let them be carefully taken up, with balls, or, at leaſt 
with as much earth as will readily hang about their-roots.; 
2nd in that manner plant them in the beds, borders, or 
| other parts of the garden. In planting them take good 
care to cloſe the earth well about their roots and tems, 
As ſoon as planted; give every plant a little water ; and 
in dry weather repeat the watering occaſionally, till they 
have all fairly taken root. 3 BY 
Obſerve, as the larger kinds of theſe plants advance in 
, height, to let them be properly ſupported with ſticks; for 
the beauty of theſe ſorts depends greatly in being neatly. 
ſupported, and trained with ,upright ſtems. , * | f 


Tender Annuals. 


The cocks-combs, and tricolors, globles, double balſams, 
double ſtramoniums, and egg - plant, and ſuch other curious 
annuals as were, in order to draw them up tall, placed in 
drawing frames, or glaſs-caſes, will now need to be often. 
xfreſhed with water. 5 5 

"Theſe plants, in warm ſunny weather, will ſtand in need 
of that article, at leaſt, three times a week; but give it to- 
them moderately at each time. Þ 

The plants muſt alſo be allowed a good-ſhare of freſh air 
Fery day; and-this muſt be admitted to them by tilting... 
wp the lights a little with props, or by ſliding them-adlittles_ - 
va open. i N . 


June. ] 


% 


* 


u 
in bags or boxes, till September, O 


wen that is effected, 
roots, and let the whole be cleaned, and put, up till the 
ſeaſon for N is about Michael mas; or, at 
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Mind, that ſuch of thoſe plants as are placed in drawing. 
frames, advance in height, to let the frame be raiſed ac- 
cordingly, in the manner directed in the former month. 

- The balſams that are in flower, and grow to any toler. 
able fine, — — vas 8 N ſuch like, 
s Are, retty ron „ May x t into 0 air, in 
the bl week in ths month; by if not e that 
time, to a proper ſize, let them remain a week or tuo 


= Tulips, Crown Tmperials, Jvnguih, e. 
Tulips will be now, in general, paſt flowering, and their 


leaves will be decayed ; it is then proper time to take the 


roots up · out of the 1 - 
Let this be done in dry weather; and as ſoon as they are 
taken up out of the ground, Tpread them upon mats in the 


made, to dry. 


When they are thoroughly dried, and Tomewhat hardened, 
let them be very well tleaucd, and ſeparate all the off - ſeu 
from the large roots; and then put up each ſort ſeparately, 


ber, or November; 
at which time plant them again. 5 
Take up alſo, where it is intended, the roots of crown 


— 


imperials, narciſſufes, and jonquils, fritillarias, ſnow-drop- 


roots, and the roots of ſpring crocus, and ſuch other bulbous 
roots as have done blowing, and whoſe leaves decay. 
Let them, as ſoon as taken up, be ſeparated from the 
encreaſed parts; that is, from the ſmall roots, commonly 
called off-ſets; and theſe, with another year's growth, will 
alſo produce flowers: when the off-ſets are taken off, let 
the roots be ſpread thin, and ſeparately, upon mats to dry: 
art the off- ſets from the principal 


Leaſt, ſome time between that and the beginning of De- 
ce 


| This is alſo a proper time to. tranſplant bulbous roots 


that have done blowing, and whoſe leaves are gn the decay. 


That is, the bulbs, when their ſtalks and Jeaves decay, 
may then be taken up, and the off- ſets. all taken away from 


the main roots; then prepare and dig the ground, Mhen 


chat is done, the principal rom. may, thought convenient, 


3 planted again in the places where they a 
«i Wa . 72 | F; 7 | 


- 
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All the bulbous roots, at leaſt the choĩcer kinds, ſuch as 
tulips and hyacinths, ſhould always be taken up once every 
year, in order to ſeparate the off-ſets from the principal 
root ; and the moſt p time is, ſoon, after the bloom, 
when the leaves and ſtalks decay, for then the roots dra 
no ſort of nquriſhment from the ground; and when they 
are in an inactive ſtate, it is moſt certainly the beſt time to 
ꝛemove them. 5 I 
The common ſorts of bulbous roots, hen talen up anũ 
parted from the off-ſets, may then, either be planted again 
Fly, or may be dried and cleaned, as before ſaid, and 
put in boxes, and kept three, four, or five mont. 
But the tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particular, ſhould 


* * . bd 


e be kept above 2 till about Michaelmas time, or a 
e month longer; for they will ſhoot much ſtronger, and ꝓro- 


duce larger flowers, than the roots that are in the ground 
all ſummer. g | | ; 


And alſo the crown imperials, orange lillies, narciſluſes, 


bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that are taken up at 
; the decay of the leaves, will likewiſe bear to be hopt above 
ground ſeveral months. | „ | 
. Guern/ey Lilh- Root. | 


Tranſplant Guernſey and Belladona lilly- roots; the leaves 
1 cayed, which is the proper time to remove 
But theſe need not be taken up oſtener than once in two 
or three years, eſpecially the Guernſey lilly, which is then 
' moſt neceſſary to be done, to ſeparate them from the en- 
creaſed parts, or off-ſets ; and by taking them up, and part- 

ing them, and then planting them fingly into a new dug 
bed, or pots-of new compoſt, 1t will encourage them greatly, 
and they will ſhoot and flower much ſtronger. ; 
The off-ſets ſhould alſo be planted in a bed, or pot, or 
boxes by themſelves, and will be ſtrong enough to flower in 
two or three years. | | . , ; 
Theſe roots ſhould be planted in a bed, or pots of light 
andy earths | 13 | | 
They commonly flower in September and October; ar 


« WY »iich ume they mould be ſheltered -occaſionatly, in very. | 
, vet or ſtormy weather, with a covering of hoops and mats. 
0 And during the winter ſeaſon, the beds or pots herein 


the roots are rearing, ſhould be ſheltered with a frame ow 
n occaſional covering of mats. | . 


- 
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Ranunculus and Anemone 'Ruots.. 


The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are paſt flower. 
ng, ſhould alſo, as ſoon as their leaves begin to wither, be 

en out of the ground.. * 

There is a _ deal of care required in taking up theſe 
roots.; it ſhould be done in a dry day; and when the ound 
is alſo pretty dry; ſome people, for the greater certainty of 
fmding all the roots, and their ſmall off-ſets, but eſpecially 
of. the fine fort, fift all the earth of the bed as deep as they 
are planted, paring it up neatly an equal depth, and {6 
ſearch for the roots. among the little lumps of earth, and 
ſtones that remain in the ſieve. Lay the roots, when taken 
up, to dry, out of the reach of the-ſun, ,and ſecure from wet, 

When properly dried and cleaned, put them up in boxes, 
and place them in a dry room, till the time for planting 
them again. I | 

| x Hyacinth Roots. 

The curious. hyacinth- roots, which were laid ſideways 
into a bed, or ridge of earth, laſt- month, to ſwell and 
harden, will be now in a condition to take up. 

Take them up in a dry day, and clean them; then 
_ them upon mats in a ſhade, for a few days ; and put 
them up in cloſe and dry boxes, till September or October; 
then plant them again. 73 1 

Where hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds till remain 
in the beds where they blowed, they - ſhould be taken up in 
the beginning of the month, ; | | 


Management of Autumnal Flowering Bulbs. - 
This is a 
ſuch bulbous and tuberous roots as blow in autumn. 


In particular, colchicums, autumnal crocuſſes, and nar- 


ciſſuſes, where it was not done in May; alſo autumnal 


hyacinths, and ſuch other autumnal flowering bulbs, or 


tuberous roots, whoſe leaves are decayed. . .. 
When the roots are taken up, let all the off-ſets be taken 
away: the roots may then be planted again directly, or 
may be kept out of the ground ſome time; but not longer 
than till the firſt or ſecond week in Auguſt; becauſe, if 
kept longer out of the ground, they wilt not blow with any 
tolerable degree of ſtrength in autumn. . * | 
Tranſplant cyclamens; the leaves are now decayed ; that 


— 
- 


good time to take up, and alſo to tranſplant all 
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ic, take up the roots and part them; then new prepare the 
mould, and plant chem again. | we je 
Theſe roots. may be planted either into pots, 'or in- a bed 
in the full ground; but if the latter is to be practiſed, the 
roots ſhould be planted cloſe under a warm wall, for if 
anted in a more open ſituation, they will not flower well, 
and beſides the roots will be apt to ſuffer in winter. | 
Zut when theſe roots are planted in pots, they may be 
moved into a green-houſe, or placed under a garden frame 
in winter. | a 3 
This plant generally begins to flower in February or 
March, according to its ſituation. 5 15 — 


Propagate fibrous rooted Plants. 

Propagate perennial fibrous roated plants, by planting. 
wttings of the flower-ſtalk. | & 4 
By this method, the double ſcarlet lychnis, lychnideas, 
ad ſeveral other of the like perennial plants, may be in- 
ceaſed, . | oF EO 

The method of preparing the cuttings, and planting 
them, is this: | 

Let ſome of the ſtouteſt flower- ſtems be cut off cloſe to 
the head of the plant: cut theſe into lengths, allowin 
three or four joints to each: plant them about four inches 
aunder, in a ſhady border, putting two joints of the eut- 
ing into the ground, and water them as ſoon as planted. * - 

It will be a good method to cover the cuttings cloſe with 


wo ˙ ww 


n tand-glaſles : this will greatly promote their taking 
j dot. | i ; . 5 
Tranſplant Seedling Plant. | 
Tranſplant from the ſeed-bed, the wall-flowers, ſtock 

1 hly flowers, ſweet williams, and columbines, . which were 
town in March or April. LA 3 
* They muſt now be planted into nurſery beds. Let them 


| be ſet about fix inches aſunder; and as ſoon as planted, 
"a ze them a good watering, to ſettle the earth properly 
about their roots. | : Jag 
5 The plants are to remain in this bed till about Michael- 
1 nas; and are then to be planted out again for good, into 
* de borders or places where they are to remain. They will 
. take a fine ſhew with their flowers the next year. | 
y Tranſplant, alſo the hollyhocks, tree-primeroſe, . fox- 
gloves, and pyramidal campanulas, which were ſown in 


—_ 


— 
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fingle roſe campion, 8 {carlet- lychnis, and ſuck riſen 
: | ſhoulc 
other perennial. plants as Were ſown-twe-or three month; 
beſo muſt allo be. planted. about ſre-inches-a=part; in 
nurſery beds, there to remain till September or- October; by 
which time, they will make ſtrong and handſome plants; 
and are then to be taken up.and-planted out here they ae 
to remain to flower. fa, AY, 
— will all flower _ ſummer, and will make 2 
utiful appearance, provided they, are properly piaced in 
n = * 
Take care of the chaiee carnations : they will, towards 
the latter end of the month, begin to break their pod ſor 
flowering, at which time they muſt be well attended. 
One great artiele in the beauty of this curious flower, is 
to have it open regularly; but this the larger flowers will 
not always do, without the help of an ingenious hand. 
Therefore, in order to favour the opening, and more 
regular ſpreading of the petals, let the inner cup, or flower 
pad, be cut open a little way, in ſeveral places. | 
" This ſhould be done juſt as the flower begins to break the 
d. It is beſt to doit with a ſmall pair of narrow pointed 
ſeiſſars, cutting the pod therewlth, a little way down from 
each notch, or indenting at the to 
But take good care not to cut he pod too deep at firſt, 
but rather open it but a little at each place; and, in a day ſeed; 
or two after, if that is not ſufficient; cut it down a little will f. 
more. . a 
But in doing all this, take care to leave ſo much of the WW crigir 
bottom of the pod intire as will anſwer the purpoſe of keep- and, 


ing all the petals, or flower-leaves, regularly together. come 
1. . that the carnation — is — ſhould, . fowin 
where it was not done in May, be now placed upon the WW rarict 
ſtage; but the top of the ſtage muſt not be covered until the | 
flowers are opened, and then the cover muſt be conſtantly 
kept on, to defend them from the fierce. ſun, and from Nen 
* dn watered; they wilt m 
muſt be pretty often watered ; they will requi 
it, at "ry three A The rule > to keep the : 1 
earth a little moiſt; that is, in a middling degree. Y 
Likewiſe, let the flower-ſtalks of theſe plants, as they Wn, 


3 A pegs, 


”— 
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nile in height, A e e The ſtalk 
ſhould 25 ed. in ſeveral. places, e f 
fliek ; but 0 not eye it. too wal 1 

The carnation plants, . raiſed FOR 2 W : 
feed; will bends, by the middie of the month; to be re- 
2 * from the ſecch bed into A nurfery- bed. 

aa lf wel bear two of good berch, three 
ſeet — a Half break the clods well, and rake the 
ſurface of each bed eren. 

In eack bed; put in fix rows of plants by: Une, placing, | 
them ſix inches aſunder in the row. " Water them gently as 
ſoon as planted; and, in dry weather, repeat the waterings | 
at leaſt onee every two days, till they have taken good root. 

In ten or twelve weeks time, ſhould be removed 
again into another bed they are: then to be planted a fbot 
afunder each way. Some: of them may alfo, at 338 
be planted out into the borders among other lants. 

They will all flower next year, and; when im flower; , 
ſhould be examined with attention. but in particular 
the carnations : for out of the whole, there will no doubt 
be ſome new; and alſo very good flowers ; and theſe are to- 


de de then encreaſed by layers, acc Seeg = me 
ed thod: laying is a fare” method to e ſorts you 
m Leñre; for - the layers that are 1 is * will — 
next ſummer; and produce the 1 every ſhape” 
ſt, ad character as the mother plant: but it not n the. 
ay bed; for if you ſow the ſeed of the fineft carnation, there 
tle will ſometimes ariſe from that, if of one ſingle flower, Jes + - - 
| eral, all differently marked, and perhaps not one Iilze the 
the i criginal, nor any that can ei very good flowers; 
p- and, on the contrary, there will e 
come many new and* valuable flowers from ſeed; fo that” 
* wing ſome ſeed mer puta is the only way to obtain ne. 
e 


| rariety. 


I - Laying e | e 


uy Pro 

pagate carnatiens by layers: This work is „ 
ain i begun about the middle of this, and continued, according 
ire WY the plants are fit, till the end of next month, 


10 [ls the fink page ide ER light earth, in a 
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Having theſe ready, clear away the weeds, and any ſitter 
about — plants; then ſtir the ſürface of the earth's thile 
-and then lay thereon as much of the earth as will raiſe the 
Aurface round each plant to a convenient height, ſo as to 
to receive the ſhoots or layers readiix. - 
When this is done, proceed to prepare the ſhoots in order 
for laying. They muſt be prepared in the following manner: 
Pull off the leaves on the lower part of the ſhoot ; but 
let thoſe which grow upon the head of the ſhoot remain; 
-only cut two inches, or thereabout, off their tops: then, 
about the middle of the ſhoot, fix upon a,joint, and placing 
the knife on the under ſide of it, flit the ſhoot from that 
joint, rather more than half way up towards the next above. 
Then make an ing in the earth, and immediately 
lay in the ſhoot, and ſecure it there with one of the hooked 
ſticks. Mind to raiſe the ſhoot gently up, ſo as to make 
= the head of it ſtand as upright as poſſible ; and ſee that the 
. lit be open; then cover up the body of the ſhoot with more 
- 2 ſame mould; and in that manner proceed till all are 
_ 22yed, < bd ; | 
As ſoon as all the ſhoots belonging to one plant are layed, 
give them a gentle watering, which will ſettle the earth re- 
gularly about all the layers. yy | 
The waterings mould be, in dry weather, often repeated; 
but let it be done with moderation, and always lightly, ſo 
as not to diſturb or waſh the earth from the layers. 
In ſix weeks time, or thereabout, the layers will be finely 
rooted, and are then to be taken off from the old roots and 
planted, ſome of the beſt into ſmall pots, and the reſt into 
nurſery- beds, there to remain till October; at which time 
they may be taken up with balls of earth about their roots, 
pes. planted in the borders; or may remain in the nurſery- 
beds all winter, where they can with garden frames, or other 
covering, be ſecurely and readily protected in time of 
Hard froſts, ſnow, or much rain; and are to be tranſplanted 
into the borders the latter end of February, or in March. 


' Double $weet-williams and Pinks. 
- Double ſweet-williams and pinks may alſo be increaſed 
by laying down the young ſhoots. | 7 * ä 
The ſhoots of theſe plants. will be ready for laxing any 
time between the middle and end of the month. They are 
alſo to be prepared and laid in the ſame manner as car- 
nations, 5 3 " a * \ ir 
2 
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The [tay of carnations, pinks, double fweet-williams, 
and the like, raiſed this year, will all blow next ſummer, 
Another Method of propagating Carnations and Pinks, 
But there is another method much in practice in 
ting carnations and pinks, but particularly the latter, 
and that is by cuttings, or (according to the gardeners 
phraſe) by Piping, which is thus performed: 
About the middle or latter end: of this, or beginning of 
next month, the plants will have made proper ſhoots for 


_ this operation; however, any time. between the middle of 


June and July, the cuttings may be taken off, obſerving you 
are to take only the upper part of that ſhoot whack 1s to be 
taken; and if the piping, or cutting hath, when taken off, 
two. joints, it is ſufficient ; ſome floriſts take them off with . 
a knife, cutting them cloſe above a joint; and others chooſe - 
to take them off with the hand only; and the method is this: 
take the head of the ſhoot between the ends of your fingers 
and thumb of your right hand, and with the left hold the 
lower part of the ſhoot ; then pulling the head of the ſhoot 
gently, it will readily part and come out of its ſocket, about 
the third joint from the top. F a LE Reds 
Having procured a quantity, let their tops be trimmed . 
pretty ſhort ; and if the bottom of the cutting appears rag- 
ged, cut that even ; they mult then be l 
in a bed, or in pots of light rich earth _ 
The earth muſt be broken very fine, and the ſurface made 
very ſmooth ; then, taking the cuttings one by one between 
the finger and thumb, thruſt them gently near half way into 
the earth, putttrig them about an inch, or an inch and a 
half, diſtant from one another: mind, in planting, to make 
to hole to receive the cutting, but only thruſt the end gently 
into the earth, which will make way for itſelf; and as ſoon _ 
s a quantity is planted, give them immediately a gentle 
watering, | | 


They muſt be ſhaded from the ſun from about nine in the BY 


norning till about five or ſix in the evening. 


If theſe cuttings were to be covered cloſely with glaſſes, 

it would be a great advantage, it would make them take 

root very free, and they would be fit to tranſplant ſooner b : 

4fortnight or three weeks than thoſe that are fully nbd, p 
They muſt be frequently ſprinkled with water, juſt to 

keep the earth a little-moiſt and no mare. 4 

Note, Pinks may be propagated by ſlips: but theſe ſhould 


— 
9 
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De planted 1 larch, April, or May, chooſing ſuch 15. 


as are not more than five or fix inches long, putting them 
into the ground, within. an inch and a half of their tops, and 
water them. = ERS 
a ' Support. Flowering-plants, 


Continue to ſupport with ſticks all the tall growing plants, 
according as they grow up and require it. | 
This work ſhould be 'duly- attended to, foggthere is none 
more neceſſary, and nothing looks better than to ſee all the 
plants ſtanding firmly in their places, and neatly trained 

with flraight and upright ſtems. E214 


Trimming and ordering Flowering-plants. 

Go round now and then among the perennial and bien- 
nial plants, that are now, and ſuch as are ſtill to come into 
flower, and trim ſuch of them as want it. 
That is, cut off all ſtraggling, broken, and decay 
ſhoots ; and, where ragged or dead leaves appear, pull theſe 
ee e 3 1 

Examine ſuch plants as branch out ſo as to form heads. 
They ſhould be ſomewhat aſſiſted in their own'way*; that is 
to ſay, let all ſhoots that riſe from the main ſtem near the 
ground be cut off cloſe: and any ſhoots from the head, that 

advance in a ſtraggling manner from all the reſt, ſhould 
alſo be reduced to order. | Ws Bl to ey 

Many of the annual plants ſhould be treated in thet man- 
ner; in particular the African and French marigolds; and 
alſo the chryſanthemums; and ſuch other plants as branch 
out in the like manner. | 

For, by training theſe plants up with twelve or fifteen 
inches atk clear ſingle ſtem, they will form handſome and 
regular heads; and will produce much larger and fuller 

flowers than if ſuffered to branch out all the way from the 

Cut down the flower-ſtems of all ſuch perennial plants as 

ale paſt flowering. US" es 5 

In doing this, let the ſtems be cut off cloſe to the head of 

the plant; and at ni fame time clear the plants from dead 
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leaves, if there t any ſuch 
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Baut where it is intzncked to fave ſeeds from any of the pe- 


rennial or biennial plaft that produce ſuch, it will be proper 
to leave, for that purpoſe, only ſome of the ee fave 4 
teme, cutting off all ſuch as are weak and ſtraggling. 
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1 5 Cut Box Edgings. 4 


Cut box edgings : about the middle of the month is the 
proßer time to begin that work. It ſhould be done in moiſt 
weather. | | 3 | 

Theſe edgings ſhould be cut very neat; they ſhould not 
be ſuffered to grow higher than three inches, or thereabout, 
nor much broader than two. 8 e 

Where the edgings of box are kept to near that ſize, they 
look exceeding neat ; but where permitted to grow to five or 
ſix inches, or more, in height, and' perhaps as much ju 
breadth, they then have a very clumſy appearance. 


Clearing the Borders from Weeds, Kc. 
The borders in general ſhould now be kept remarkably 
neat; let no ſort of litter be ſeen upon them, and keep them 


very Clear from weeds. _ ; 

This ſhould be conſtantly attended to, never permittinz 
weeds to remain upon any of the borders, eſpecially thoſ⸗ 
near walks; but when weeds appear therecn, let it be al- 
ways a rule to deſtroy them while young, either by hand ot 
hoe. Let the hoe be uſed in dry days, cutting the weeeds 
up _ within the ſurface; then let the borders be neatly 

rake . 8 F ; EY "BE. 
3 Evergreens and Flowering-fhrubs. | 
The clumps or quarters that are planted with flowering. 
ſhrubs, or evergeens, ſhould alſo be kept exceeding neat, 
n- WW and free from weeds. DOC? e 35 
nd Uxamine the evergreens and flowering- ſſrrubs: when they 
ich have made any remarkable ſtrong diſorderly ſhoots, they 

ſhould have the ſaid ſhoots reduced to order, either by cut- 


een ting them cloſe, or ſhortening, as it Mall ſeem moſt proper, 
and ſo as to train, or confine the plant to ſomething of à te- 
ler gular form. | . 
the | 


| Warerings. : 1 7 

New planted ſhrubs of every kind ſhould ſtill be now and 

men watered in dry weather, in particular ſüch as were 
ated late. W | | 


* o 


Water alſo, in dry weather, all the pots of double rockets, . 
roſe campion, catchfly, campanulas, ſcarlet lychnis, and 
double ſweet- williams; and other plants that are con- | 


tained in pots. ; | 2 | 
/ They will want water at leaſt three times a week, but in 


* 
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3 portion of earth, will conſequently require to be oſte 
| 6 5 191 MIR | mw 
Likewiſe, let the earth in the top of all the pots, be now 
and then ſtirred to a little depth; for this will not only ap- 
_ Pear neat, but will alſo encourage the plant. 
Remember alſo to give water in dry weather to the ſeed. 
ling auriculas and polyanthuſes, and alſo to all other ſeedling 


plants. : 
5 Auricula Plants. 


I be auricula plants in pots ſhould, where it-was not done 
Jaſt month, be now placed upon a clean ſpot in the ſhade; 
but not under trees, &c. „ 

The pots muſt, in dry weather, be often watered; the 
plants kept clean from decayed leaves, and the pots from 
Wee | 


— - 


Mow Gra/: Walks and Lawns. 
"Mow ' graſs walks and lawns duly according as they 
Want it. x 
Let them be mown generally about once a week; and, if 
this be done in a compleat and neat manner, it will, even 
in a moiſt ſeafon, keep almoſt any walks or other pieces of 
graſs in tolerable order. 
The edges of graſs walks and lawns ſhould alſo be kept 
cut. ve cloſe, for this will add greatly to the beauty and 
neatneſs of them. 1 : 
5 Cravel- balls. 88 
Gravel-walks ſhould alſo, at this ſeaſon, be kept ex- 
22 neat and clean; and ſhould be duly and very neatly 
rolled. . ROY - | 
The principal walks ſhould be rolled at twice a 
week, with an iron or ſtone roller. But there is nothing like 
a good iron roller for that work, for ſuch a roller is Mt only 
much eaſier for men to draw along, but will alſo mak the 
ſurface of the gravel appear much {ſmoother than any other. 


* . a 
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The Nurſery. 


Troculate Apricots, Peaches, and Nedtarines. 
BEIN to inoculate apricots, and alſo the early kinds 
D of peaches and nectarines. This work may be begun 
towards the eighteenth or twentieth of the month. 
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The above trees n beſt when budded upon 


plum- ſtocks. The "ſtocks Ihould be raiſed from the ſtones ; 
and when they are two or three years old they will be of a 


right ſize to bud on | ib SKIES | 
Mind that the cuttings from which the buds. are to be; 
taken by cut from healthy trees, and. ſuch. as ſhoot mode-- 
rately free, | | ; 
The method of pars ing this work may be ſeen in the 
werk of next month, in the article Nurſery. | 


Management of Trees which were budded laſt Year. 

Examine the trees which were budded laſt ſummer ; ſome 

will have made 3 ſhoots, and. ſhould be ſup ; 
e, it will be proper to get ſome ſticks about 

two feet long; drive one to each tree that has made a vi- 
gorous ſhoot; tye the ſhoot to the ſtake at two different 
places, and this will prevent its being broken or ſeparated 
from the ſtock by the wind. . E 

Such perſons as are deſirous of having the above young 
an to 3 may, to ſuch as are intended for 
walls or ers, now pinch or ſtop the y ſhoots from 
the bud, to four, five, - fix ke. and they' will foon put 
forth three or four ſhoots near the ſtoek, which is the proper 
place to form a wall- tree. 


But this work of pinching the young ſhoots ſhould be done 


the beginning of the month. OE 

Look alſo to. the grafts ; and, where any have made vigo- 
wus ſhoots, let ſome ſtakes be driven into the ground, and: 
then let the ſtrongeſt ſhoots be tyed up neatly to them, 

2 Jnaculate Roſes, | 

Inoculate roſes : this is often practiſed upon ſome of the 
curious ſorts, which cannot be encreaſed by the generab 
method; that is, by ſuckers from the root; for there are 
lome kind of roſes that produce no ſuckers. | 

Therefore, where an encreaſe of ſuch kinds is wanted, it- 


uſt be produced by inoculation; and this is the moſt pro- 


per time to do it. | a be 55 

They muſt. be hudded upon, ſome of the common roſe-- 
ſtocks, but the beſt for ſtocks are the Frankfort roſe and the 
damaſk kinds, x05” 1 71 


* 
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| Propagate hardy Exotick Trees, G. 


Make layers of hardy exotick trees. This may be prac- 
iſed this month on many of the hard wooded exoticks, and 
other trees and ſhrubs, in particular the evergreen kinds. 

But take notice, it is the young ſhoots of the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth that are now to be layed. Therefore, having 
fixed on the plant, let ſuch branches as are furniſhed well 
with young wood be brought down gently to the ground, 
and ſecured there with hooked ſticks ; then let all the young 
| thoots on each branch be laid, covering them two or three 
inches deep with earth; but leave at leaſt two or three 
inches. of the top of each ſhoot out of the ground. 


They muſt be watered in dry weather; that is, the earth 


about the layers muſt be kept always a little moiſt, but not 
wet; and, if this is well obſerved, many of the layers will 
be well rooted by Michaelmas, or thereabout. 

By this practice of laying the young wood, you may pro- 
pagate almoſt any ſuch trees or ſhrubs as you deſire; but it 
is chiefly for the hard wooded kinds of evergreens, or others 
which do not put out roots freely from older ſhoots or 
branches ; but ſuch trees as ſhed their leaves, and even for 
evergreens, whoſe wood is ſoft, it is beſt, for the generality, 
not to lay them till after Michaelmas, or in February or- 
March; chooſing at theſe times the laſt ſummer's ſhoots. 

Watering Seedling-trees, &c. | 

Give water in dry weather to the beds of all ſeedling trees 
and ſhrubs, | 
This ſhould be particularly practiſed to the beds of ſeed- 
ling exotick plants, and to young cedars, eypreſs, pines, 
firs, and junipers: alſo to bays and hollies, evergreen oaks, 
«pd arbutus; and to all other evergreen ſeedling plants. 

But, in watering theſe young plants, let ſome care be 
taken; that is, do not water them too haſtily, teſt you waſh 
the earth away from their roots, which are yet but very ſmall 
and tender. Two or three moderate waterings in a week 
will be enough, and the evening is the proper time to do. 
that wor. | 

| | Shade Seedling Plants. 

The bgds of ſome kinds of ſeedling plants ſhould alſo be 
thaded in very hot days from the ſun ; Pat in particular the 
tender kinds of exoticks, eſpecially the evergreen plants. 
But they muſt not be ſhaded too cloſe, nor yet too long 
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it a time; for that would draw. the plants up weak, and 


make them too tender. The proper time is from about 


eleven till two or three o'clock, or thereabout. 


Meding young. Plants, 


Weed alſo with great care the ſeed-beds of young plants 
of every kind; for weeds will at this time riſe as faſt. as in 
April and May, and no labour ſhould be ſpared to deſtroy 
them in time before they grow large: but, above all, among 
the ſeedling plants.; for # 0 they are moſt liable to. do the 
greateſt damage. 


Watering new planted. Trees, Sc. 


Water new planted trees; that is, ſuch as were planted 
Jate in the ſpring. They ſhould, where time will permit, 


be watered, in dry weather, about once a week, all this 


month. 

Do not forget, —— to give water now and then to- 
— ren s which were tranſplanted in March 
an 

Likewiſe, let ſome mulch be kept upon the ſurface of the 

und, about the choiceſt kinds of new planted trees and 
ubs; for this is certainly of very great ſervice. It will 
not only ſave ſome trouble in watering, by its preſerving 


the moiſture lon Hing the earth, but it will alſo protect the 


roots from the: drying winds and ſun ; 3 by which means the 


22 will be able to ſhoot with more vigour, both at mer 
and to 


Obſe erve, therefore, whether the "mulch laid 1 . 


fince about new planted trees be much waſted if it be, let 


ſome that is freſh be added; in particular, to the choice 


plants, and an: others as were planted late... P 
1 © » Franſplamting Pines and Firs. 


Tranſplant foe of the young pines. . 
this ſeaſon from ſeed. - 


This muſt not be done till the laſt 0 in the nds 35 
er plants will not be fit to bear removal. till about. that 


Prepare for them ſome beds about three feet broad;. ank 


prick the young plants therein about three am aſunder 
every way, and then let them be watered. 
They muſt be ſhaded from the mid-day ſun al they have 


taken foot, which is to be done by fring ſome hoops' __- 


NA 
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the bed; and every ſunny day let mats be drawn over the 
— 4 about ten o'clock, and taken off again about three or 
four. . | | 
Where this is duly practiſed, the plants will ſoon take. 
root; and thoſe which are pricked. out at this ſeaſon will 
get ſtrength by Michaelmas to enable them to endure the 
2 cold better than if they were to remain in the ſeed. 
I) he pricking out cheſe plants at this ſeaſon ſhould be par. 
3 practiſed where the plants ſtand very cloſe in the 
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17 out all ſuch plants as are ſtill remaining in the 
D greenhouſe. And let this be done in the firſt week in 
the month, ML V's | g | 

When the plants are all brought out, let them be imme- 
diately- cleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut out all 
broken branches and dead wood. 5 | 

Then let the earth in the top of all the pots be ſtirred; 
and, where it was not done laſt month, let a little of the 
earth be alſo now taken out of each pot, and then fill up the 


= again directly with ſome new compoſt; and give each a 
a | 


tle water. 


When this is done, let the head of each plant be imme- 


diately watered all over, for this will cleanſe the leaves and. 
— from duſt, and will alſo refreſh the plants, and 
make them appear lively and more agreeable to the fight. 


Management of Orange and Lemon-trees when brought out. 


Take care of the orange and lemon- trees. They will be 
now in bloom, and ſhould be properly en d 1 
They ſhould be well ſupplied in dry weather with water. 
It ſhould be given to theſe plants in a dry ſeaſon, about 
nar wo a week, but once every two days will not be too 


Aid to encourage theſe plants to ſhoot and flower ſtrong, 


it will be proper to beſtow one more little dreſſing upon 
them as ſoon as they are brought out of the houſe. 
That is, let the earth in the top of the tubs or pots be once 
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more r up and broken, and then over this 

ſpread a ſprinkling of new mould ; when that is done, give 

a light watering to ſettle the earth again cloſe to the roots- 

of the plants, hs „ EATES oh 
8 Care of Orange. trees in Bloom, 

Examine alſo the quantity of bloom upon the arepgy and 
lemon- trees. They generally produce much more than is 
proper to be leſt to came to fruit ; and this muſt now be re- 
gulated by taking of many of the blaſſoms. . 

But this muſt be done with care and regularity. In the 
firſt place obſerve, the condition of the tree; and, according 
to its ſtrength leave a greater or leſſer. number of bloſſoms 
upon it. Leave none but what are upon ſtrong branches, 
ard theſe muſt be regularly thinned, leaving the largeſt 
bloſſoms, and ſuch as are' beſt ſituated, upon the branches. 

By this practice of taking off the greateſt part of the 
orange bloſſoms, it will be a great advantage both to the 
trees and fruit ; for, by leaving only the largeſt flowers, 
and theſe thin and at regular diitances," the fruit by that 
means will alſo ſet regularly upon the branches, and will 
ſwell more freely; and the tree having but a moderate 
your to nouriſh, theſe will certainly grow. to a hand- 
ame ſize. 1 iS 

Beſides, when the trees are but moderately loaded with 
fruit, they will continue in health, and will ſhoot freely 
and regularly in every part. »„»„ “ 

| Shifting into larger Pets. 

When preen-houſe plants are in want of larger „ let 
them ws. be ſhifted into ſuch, this being of 88 5 
ame to do that work. 2 ECC 

In doing this, mind to ſhake the plant out of the pot 
with the ball of earth intire about its roots; and then pare 
off all the matted roots round the outſide of the ball; and 
take away alfo ſome of the old earth equally round the ſide, 

J and from the bottom; then place the plant into the larger 

pot, and fill up the pot immediately with the new earth. -;. - 
After that give ſome water, this will make the earth 
t ſettle in — about the ball, and cloſe it well about all 


0 the roots. | 7 

When this is done, let the plants be removed to a ſhady 
4 ituation, and where it is ſomewhat defended from ſtrong 
n winds, The plants are to remain there five os fix weeks, 


and then be moved to an oo expoſure.- 
5 88 


— 
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ö Patering in general. 

Remember now, in dry weather, to let all. the green- 
bouſe plants be properly ſupplied with water. g 
They will, in general, want water in dry weather eve 
two or three days, for as their roots are all confined within 
the ſmall compaſs of a tub or pot, they conſequently can 
receive no nouriſhment but from the earth contained there- 
in. It muſt, therefore, be a uniyerſal rule to keep the earth 
in the ſaid pots or tubs at this ſeaſon always moiſt. 


Cc Jear-awway-decayed Leaves. 


Let no . leaves, when ſeen, remain upon any of 
the green -houſe plants; and let no weeds grow in the pots. 


Cuttings of Myrile. e 


Flant cuttings of myrtle ; that being the beſt and moſt 


ready method to propagate theſe plants. | 
* This ſhould be done in the third or fourth week in the 
month ; the ſhoots. will then, and not before, be in right 
erder for cutting. 1 8 8 
In the firſt place, get ſome large pots, and fill them with. 
good light earth: then proceed to take off the cuttings, 
In chooſing the cuttings, mind to take them from ſuch. 
plants as are in health; chooſe ſuch ſhoots as are from 
about three or four to ſix inches long, and be- ſure to take: 
ſuch as have ſome ſtrength. ; 


Having procured ſuch cuttings, pull off the leaves at the 
ottom of each: that is, clear from the leaves about two- 


thirds. of each ſhoot, then — them into the pots; plant 
them about two inches. aſunder; and plant each cutting full 
two thirds into the earth; and let them, as ſoon as planted, 
Then place the pots in a common garden frame, and put 
on che glaſſes; but raiſe or ſtide them a little way open to 
admit air. The plants muſt be ſhaded with a mat every 
;anny day from about ten, till three or four o'clock ; and 
[this muſt be daily practiſed, till the plants have taken root; 
* which will be in about five or fix weeks time. : 1 
Do not forget to give them water; they will want it 
about two or three times a week; but give a little at each 
time, for too much wet would deſtroy the cuttings. 


Leben they have got root, be ſure to take away tbe 
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glaſſes and all other coverings, that the plants may enjoy 


the free air. | 
| Planting Cutting. of Geraniums, &fc. 

Plant alſo cuttings of geraniums ; all: the ſorts of this: 
plant may be encreaſed by that method; and alſo the 
African ſage-tree, amber-tree, ciftus's: and double naſtur-- 
tiums 3 and many other exotick ſhrubs. | 

The cuttings of theſe ſorts ſhould be about ſix, ſeven, . 
or eight inches long; and may be planted in pots, treating 
them, as aboveſaid, in the management of myrtle cuttings. 

But the above cuttings, and many other green-houſe : 
firubs,. may alſo be planted in a bed of rich light earth in 
the common ground. Plant the cuttings in this bed three 
inches a-part,. and put each about two parts out of three 
into the ground, and water them. as Bos ES 

Then the bed may be covered with a common hòt- bed 
frame, or hand- glaſſes; and ſhaded every day when the ſun 
ſhines, from nine in the morning till four o'clock in the 
afternoon; and this is to be done every day till the cuttings 
have taken root. F | f 8 

A ſlight hot: bed would promote the early rooting of ih2 
above cuttings. | „„ 

Remember, however, to water them very moderately 
about three times a week; and keep them free from weeds. . 

' Propagating ' Suceulent Plants. 

Now is the time to begin to prepare to propagate ſuc- 
be culent plants by cuttings. "Had: 1 | 
The ſorts commonly raiſed that way, are euphorbiums 
nt and ficoideſſes ; all the kinds of cereuſſes, ſedums and In- 
ull dian fig, and ſuch like kinds. 1 
Fl Therefore, where it is intended to propagate any of the 

above plants, or other ſucculent kinds, let ſome cuttings 
but be. now taken off from good plants. The cuttings are not 
to to be immediately planted, but muſt be laid upon a ſhelf in 


_ an airy room. Lay them out of the reach of the ſan, and 

ws, there let them lie eight or ten days; by which time the 

tz wound, or cut part at the bottom of the cutting, will be 
healed up, and they are then to be planted. pcs Bo 

t it - Succulent cuttings muſt never be planted till the wound 


ack made by taking them from the mother-plant be healed ; 
becanſe, were they to be planted while the wound is green, 

the the very moiſture which would come from that part would 

bring. on a.mouldineſs and rot the cuttings, : 
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But all cuttings do not require to lie the ſame time; ſome 
perhaps fix or eight days; and others,. ten, twelve, and 
ſometimes fourteen days, and this muſt be regulated accord 
ing as the cuttings are leſs or more ſucculent. 3 
heſe cuttings muſt be planted in pots; the pots muſt be 
filled with a light dry compoſt: and, when the cuttings are 
planted, ſuch pots as contain the hardier ſorts, may be 
placed in a frame without heat; and ſhaded in ſunny days 
from nine in the morning till four or five in the evening : 
they will thus take root; in particular the ſedums, Indian 
figs and ficoideſſes, and ſuch like plants of the hardier 
kinds. Defend them from wet by putting on the glaſſes; 
which ſhould be conſtantly kept on, but raiſed on props to 


give air. 


But the more tender ſucculent cuttings muſt have the 
help of a hot-bed to promote their taking root; particularly 
the euphorbium, torch-thiſtle, and all the other kinds of 
ceruſes. 8 . 
A bark hot-bed is the beſt, into which plunge the pots 

to their rims, But where ſuch a bed cannot be obtained, 
make one of new horſe-dung. Lay on. ſome earth and 
plunge the pots in it, put on the glaſſes, and ſhade them 
five or ſix hours in the middle of the day with a mat. 
Give them air every day, by raiſing or ſliding the glaſſes 

a little open, and give them now and then a little water. 


Tnarching, Cc. 


Inarching may ſtill be performed upon orange: trees where 
it is deſired to propagate them that way. 
Lemons may alſo be inarched now; likewiſe citrons, 
omgranates, and the curious kinds of jaſmines may ſtill 

; 29 propagated by that method of graſtiing. 


Layers of Green-Heuſe Shrubs. | 
Now make layers of green-houſe ſhrubs ; there are ſeve- 
ral forts that may ſtill be propagated by that method. 
The forts which will. readily take this way are, myrtles, 
end the choiceſt kinds of jaſmines, pomegranates, and alſo 
granadilles and oleanders, and many other ſuch like forts. 
Let it be obſerved, if you now lay the young ſhoots of the 
ſame year, which will be a proper length by the middle or 
end of the month, they will more readily ſucceed. ; 
Let therefore fuck branches as are well furniſhed with 
- young ſhoots, be bent down to the earth in the pot, and 
ſecured there, and then lay all the young wood.. 
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| Tran/þlanting Seedling Exotics. | 

Now tranſplant into larger pots the exotic plants which 
were raiſed this year from feed. | 4 

But theſe plants need nat now be planted into very large 
pots; ſuch as the auricula pots are the proper ſize. Fill _ 
the pots with light earth; and into each pot ſet one plant, 
and give it a little water. . 

Then remember that ſuch pots as contain the tender 
kinds, muſt be immediately plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed. Put on the glaſſes, and ſhade them till the plants 
eee, EE Oo, e | 

Let them have freſh air every day, by opening or tilting 
up the glaſſes ; and, about two or three timee a week, let: 
them be very moderately watered,. - -. £ 4 

But the hardier kinds will not need the help of a hot 
bed; let the pots in which theſe ſorts are planted be placed 
m a ſhady warm ſpot, in the open air; and they will take 
root very well with the help of a little water now and then. 


* 


The Hot-Houle. | 
"HE. hot-honſe ſhould now be particularly attended to; 
the plants will want water, and muſt have alſo freſh: 
ur. It is, indeed, the principal work now wanting to be 
done, to ſupply the plants properly with theſe two articles.. 
The pine-apple plants, in particular thoſe in fruit, will: 
now want very regular attendance. I 
Theſe plants muſt now, for. one thing, be duly ſupplied: . 
with water; they will, in general, require, a little every: 
four or five days ; but make it a rule never to give them too 
much water at one time. . 

Admit alſo to the pines, and, all other plants in the hot-- 
houſe, a good ſhare of freſn air. ® 
This. muſt be done every warm day: for, witffout a due 
portion of air, the pines will not nouriſh their fruit well. 
Therefore, about nine in the morning, let ſome of the- 
glaſſes be opened; that is; either draw ſome of the top. 
"wag a little down, or-flide ſome of the upright glaſſes in 

- front, a little way open. | | | 
But the glaſſes muſt be all ſhut cloſe every night; and 
the proper time to. ſhut. them is about five or fx in the 
evening. 4 | 5 
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Care of the Succeſſion Pine Plans. 


Take care alſo of the ſucceſſion pines; that is, the 
plants which are to produce the fruit next year. They 
muſt, as well as the plants now in fruit; have a due ſhare 

of attention. 1 e 
| Theſe plants are ſometimes placed in a ſtove, or pit, by 
themſelves. Where this is the caſe, mind to allow them, 


every warm day, the benefit of freſh air. | 
hey will alſo ſtand in need of frequent refreſhments of 
water; they will require it almoſt as often as the fruiting 
plants. | | „ | 


— 2 2 _— 


Work to be done in the K1TCHEN-GARDEN, 
; | N prepare ſuch pieces of ground as are vacant, in- 


order to receive ſuch ſeeds and plants as are proper 
to ſupply the table in autumn and winter. 


: 
, 
- 
: 
: 


Planting Sawvoys and Cabbages, ' 


Get ready, in particular, ſome good ground, to plant 
out a principal crop of ſavoys and winter cabbages. 
Let an open ſpot of ground be choſen for theſe plants; 
and let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the 
plants, Let them be planted about eighteen or twenty 
Inches aſunder every way; which, at this ſeaſon, will be. 
room enough. 5 Fd 


| 
' 
| 
1 
| 


Planting roco. | 


 Tranſzlant alſo a full crop of broccoli. The plants muſt 
now be planted where they are to remain ; and, for that 
purpoſe, dig a piece of the beſt ground. | 
Let the plants be ſet in rows, allowing the diſtance of two 
feet between each row ; and plant them about-twenty inches 
diſtance from one another in the row. Give them a littla 
water as ſoon as planted; and, if the weather ſhould prove 
dry, let the waterings be repeated once every two or threee 
days, till the plants have all taken root. 
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But theſe plants, and alſo cabbage and ſavoys, and ſuch 
Uke, ſhould, if poſſible, be planted out in a drip ing time z: 
which will be un advantage to the plants, and. will fave. 
much trouble in watering.. "FT 


| Soww-Broceoli- feed: 


Now ſow alſo ſome broccoli-ſeed. This is to be the laſt 


ſowing, and ſhould: be. done ſome. time before the tenth of 
the month. | | 8 
This ſeed ſhould now be ſown in a rich ſpot, where the 
ſun has not much power; and, in dry weather, ſhould be 
nom and then moderately. watered ;* this will bring up the 
plants ſoon, and forward them in their growth. 


The plants raiſed from this ſowing,, will be ready to 


plant out for good, in the latter end of Auguſt, or begin- 


ning of September, and will produce their heads in April, 
and at the beginning of May. | | 


' Tranſplant Endive. 


Plant out now., to-ſupply the table in autumn, a-parcet- | 


of the ſtrongeſt endive. | 

Endive requires good ground; it- muſt be well dug, and 
the ſurface raked even; then put in your. plants, the diſtance 
of a foot every way from one another; and water them as 
ſoon as planted. In dry weather, the waterings muſt be re- 
peated, once in two days, till the plants have taken root. 


| 175 Sow E adivecfeed.. | 
Sow alſo ſome endive-ſeed. This ſowing is to raiſe ſome 
plants for the principal winter erop. 


For the greater certainty of procuring a regular ſupply 
all winter of good endive, it will be proper to ſow ſome 


ſeed, at two different times, this month. Let ſome; there- _ 


fore, be ſown ſome time between the firſt and tenth ; and 
ſow the next parcel about the eigliteenth or twentieth, or 
between. that and the twenty-fourth of the month. Let 
this ſeed be ſown tolerably thin, in an open rich ſpot, and 


rake it in with an even hand. 


Let the bed or border whereon this ſeed is ſown, be now 


and then, in dry weather, watered; this will bring up the 
plants ſoon, and they will riſe regularly. 
| Kidney-beans. 


Plant a late crop of kidney-beans. Either the dwarf or 
running kinds may ſtill be planted. 72 
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But the ſeed muſt be put into the ground the firſt week 
in the month, otherwiſe this crop will not ſucceed. Let 
them be planted in a ſituation where the plants may be 
ſomewhat ſheltered from the nipping morning froſts, which 
ſometimes happens e eee * this erop will con- 
tinue bearing, provi e weather keeps any thing mild 
ll Odober. * *** N 8 

In planting thefe beans, it will. now be proper to obſerve 
the following caution; | | Ne | 

That is, if the weather be at this time very hot, and 
the ground alſo very dry, it will, in that caſe, be adviſable, 
before the beans are planted, to lay them to ſoak in river or 
pond-water. Let them be laid in the water, in a morning, 
and continue there about ſix or ſeven hours, and 4. 
immediately plan ted. ; 

It will alfo be proper, where the ground is very dry, to 
water the drills, before you put in the beans... _ 

But it muſt be obſerved, that this ſoaking the beans is 
only to be practiſed at times as-aboveſaid, when the ground 
is very dry, and the weather alſo hot and dry; otherwiſe 
it is better only to let the drills be very well watered, and 
then the beans may be immediately planted, and covered 
with the earth.. | 


. 


Colliflowers. 


The collifower-plants which were fown in May, for the 
autumn crop, muſt now be planted, out where they are to 
remain. 8 5 . | 

Let them be planted in a moiſt time: plant them in 
rows, two feet aſunder; and allow the ſame diſtance be- 
* tween plant and plant, in the row; let them be directly 

wa , and afterwards, at times, till* they have taken 
good root. IPL AL % 5 
This plantation 3 to produce their heads in the 
beginning of October, will continue, ſometimes, com- 
ing in gradually, till the middle or end of November. 


Small Salla. 55 
Sow, where required, the different ſorts of ſmall fallad 
herbs ; ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, and radiſh. „ 
Where theſe ſmall herbs are daily wanted, there ſnhould, 
in order to have a conſtant ſupply of ſuch as are young, be 


fome ſeed fown, at leaſt, once every ſix or ſeven days. 
This ſeed muſt till be ſown in a ſhady. border: ſow them 


„3 
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1 drills; in dry weather, they ſhould be daily watered,, 
atherwiſe the plants will. not come up regularly. 
| Onions. 

Sov ſome onions to ſtand the winter. This muſt be 
done in the laſt week of the month, and not before. | 

For this purpoſe, dig a rich ſpot in a ſheltered: ſituation, 
and divide it into beds three feet and a half, or four feet 
broad, Immediately ſow the ſeed tolerably thick, and let 
it be raked in. The plants will ſoon riſe, and will get 
frength by Michaelmas, to enable them to reſiſt the win- 
ters cold; when they will be very acceptable in the months 
of March and April, to uſe in ſallads, and for other pur- 

ſes. ; * * | 0 | ? 
Mind, when the plants are come up, to let them be 
timely weeded, otherwiſe the weeds, which will riſe with the 
onions, will, ſoon get the ſtart, and deſtroy the whole crop. 

Fuck 1 5 os 

In the firſt or ſecond week in this month, you may ſow. | 
me carrot- ſeed, to raiſe ſome young carrots for the table 
in autumn, BELT. RG: i ö 


The carrots raiſed from this ſowing will come into uſe. 
after Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October and. 


November. 8 n a 

Now is the time to prepare ſome trenches, in order ta 
plant out a good crop of winter celeenr. 

For theſe plants, let an open ſpot of rich ground be 
choſen, and clear it well from weeds; and there mark out 
tie trenches about a foot broad, and allow full three feet 
and a half between trench and trench. Dig out each trench 
about one moderate ſpade deep, but not to ſhovel. out the 
crumbs, laying the earth that comes out neatly: in. the- 
paces between the trenches,. obſerving} to lay it. equally, 


. 


ud ſpread it as even as. poſſible ; and them lay in the bottem 


of each trench ſome good rotten dung, and dig it in, | 

Then get the plants; chooſe the ſtrongeſt, and trim the 
ads of their roots; cut two or three inches, or thereabout, 
aff the tops of their leaves, and then plant them. Plant one 
tow along the middle of each trench, ſetting the plants five- 
or M inches diſtant in the row : immediately give ſome- 


 S 
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uly 
water, and let this be repeated, in dry weather, until the l : 
plants have got root. we 6 
| 0 Turneps. No 
Any time in this month is a fine ſeaſon to ſow turneps, Th 
for the ſervice ofgggutumn and winter; that is, the plants; thoſe 
raiſed from this ſowing will be in excellent order from about cold 
Michaelmas till Chriſtmas. It will be a great advantage, ull ſo 
if there falls ſome rain, to take the opportunity of. ſuch. and e 
times to ſow the ſeed. $7 ITY dens 
In ſow/ing this ſeed, great care ſhould be taken not to fituat: 
ſow it too thick; ſow it as regularly as poſſible, and take But-1 
the ſame care in raking it into the ground. is tum 

This ſeed is very ſmall; two or three ounces will. fow Ch 
ground enough for a middling family: two ounces of ſeed the v 
will ſow at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen rod or poles f ground: I bon 
for when ſown in the field, the common allowance is about to0 tl 
a pound, or a pound and quarter, or at moſt a pound and coo! 
an half, to an acre of ground. | grou! 

Hoe the turneps which were ſown in June: do this in Ye 
dry weather: cut down all the weeds, and thin out the Dutc 
plants to about ſeven or eight inches diſtance. 

W x Plant out Lettuce, | N. 
Tranſplant lettuces: the coſs and Sileſia, and alſo the turne 
common cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds, which were T 
ſown laſt month, will now all want to be tranſplanted, aud: 

Chooſe for them a ſpot of the richeſt ground; dig it Span 
neatly, and let the ſurface be raked even; then put in the E 
plants by line: ſet them the diſtance of twelve inches from and 
one another. Us ß 11 | tent! 

Water them as ſoon as planted; and, at times, till.they in at 

Dig alſd a ſpot of rich ground, and ſow ſome lettuce- for t 
ſeed. Either the coſs, Sileſia, or brown Dutch, are fill eſpe 
the en cer Sow. ſome: of this ſeed in the firſt deft 
or ſecond week, and let ſome more be ſown- in the lafo take 
week in the month. % eee eee 86 

Theſe two ſawings will raiſe a proper ſupply of good of r. 
plants, to furniſh: the table regularly all September, and the | 
great part of October; and, if favourable weather, wild and 


continue till November. 
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Soo Minter Spinage. 


Now get ready "WE ground to ſow ſome winter FERRY 
The beſt ſorts to ſow now are the prickly-ſeeded kinds; 
thoſe being much the hardieſt, and beſt able to endure the 
cold and wet in. winter. But this crop muſt not be fown: 


ill ſome time in the laſt three or four days in the month; | 


and even then, it is only adviſed to be ſown in ſuch gar- 


dens where the foil is cold or poor, or in expoſed or cold 


ſituations, that the plants may get ſtrength before winter. 
gut in warm rich ſoils, the firſt or ſecond week in amal 
is time enough. See che work of that month. 

Chooſe for this ſeed a clean well lying ſpot, that enjoys 
the winter's ſun, and” tet it be then neatly dug; and, as 
ſoon as the ground is dug, ſow the ſeed. Do not ſow it 


oo thick, and let it be immediately raked in; or, if you 


chooſe, you may firſt tread i in the fed, and then rake the 


und. 


You may ſow in the 9 ſpot a little ſeed of che browns | 


Dutch, or common cabbage-lettuce. 


Bo urnep-rooted Radiſhs 


Now is the very beſt time 3 in the whole year, to forthe 
turnep-rooted radiſh. 


There are two ſorts, one black, and the other white, 


aud are generally known by the name of the black, or white 
Spaniſh radiſh.. 


This kind of radiſh. is by many people much elicenned: + 
and the moſt proper time to ſow the ſeed is between the 


enth and twenty-fourth of this month. It ſhould be ſown, 


in an open ſpot. 


— 


When the plants have been come up ſome tinie, * 


muſt be hoed out to about five inches diſtance; they 
then have proper room to ſwell, and will be ready to draw 
for the table about Michaelmas, and will eontinue 
eſpecially the black ſort, till Chriſtmas, or till hard Bolte 
dettroy them, but at the approach of ſuch weather _ be- 
taken up, and preſerved in ſand. 

Sow alſo, where required, the ſeed of the common ſors 
bf radiſh ; but the ſeed of this. kind muſt not be ſown until 
te laſt week in this month; the plants will ſoon come up, 


ud will be ready wo: draw. in the firſt or ſecond weck uk | 


. bu. * 25 0 
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Sow Cole worts. 


This is now the time to ſow cole-worts.. Theſe plants | 
will ſerve the family well, in the ſpring, when the tavoys 
and ſuch like greens are all conſumed. 

What is to be underſtood by cole-worts is no other than 
cabbage-plants ; which, wheh their leaves are from about 
as broad' as a man's hand tilk they begin to cabbage, are 
generally cut for uſe under the name of cole-worts. 

To have good cole-wort plants, ſow. fome of the beſt ſort 
of Yorkſhire, or per ar as ar Tb -ſeed ; for the common, 
open, or field coleworts are now ” baniſhed molt gar ardens; 
and the advantage of ſowing the above ſort of ſeed is, 
chat ſuch plants as are not hoed by way of cole-worts, may 
be permitted to ſtand; and ſuch of them as do not, will cab- 
dage at a very early time. 

But, if you deſire to have cole-worts for winter uſe, you 
mould ſow ſome ſeed the latter end of June, or the firſt 
week in this month; and from that ſowing, they will be fit 
bor uſe early i in November and December. 
But let it be obſerved, that if you deſire to have the 
lants principally for ſpring uſe, the ſeed muſt be ſown the 
_ at lateſt, the fourth week in the month. Dig, 
for this purpoſe, an open ſpot of good ground, and Free: 
it into beds four feet wide. Sow. the ſeed herein moderately 
thick, and rake it in regularly. 

The plants will come up in about a week, and will be 
grown pretty ſtrong by September, and are then to be 
— They Hh be- planted. out in rows, a foot 

and muſt be ſet out about eight inches diftant from 
each other in the row; but on I of Auguſt and, 
September. 


Pall On 


Examine, towards the latter end of tlis month, the. for- 
watdeſt crops of onions: When their leaves begin to wither, 
it is then the proper time to take the roots out of the ground. 

But it is rare that theſe roots are fit to take up in this 
month; but, if they be, they 2 be — the fal- 
lowing manner: 

Theſe roots muſt be taken up in in dry weather ; and as 

take them up, pull off their leaves, only obſerving to 
ve to each onion four or. five inches of the ſtalk. As 
ſoon aa taken up, they ſhould be ſpread to harden upon. 2 


1 RN I 
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decayed, 
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dean and dry ſpot of ground; and there let them lay, at 
leaſt, antes or a Artnight, remembering to turn them 
once every two or three days, at leaſt; that they may dry 
and harden SY: | | 
When they have lain the proper time, they muſt then be 
athered up, in a dry day, and carried into the houſe. 
They mult be laid up in a dry and airy room; but let 
them be firſt very well cleaned; that is, clear them well 
from earth, and all looſe outer ſkins ; and, when thus clean- 
ed, bring them in, and ſpread them thin on 'the floor. 
Let the windows of the room be kept conſtantly open, 


in dry weather, for about a week or ſo, after the onions are 


houſed ; and after that, admit no more air that way to 


them, but keep the windows conftantly ſhut ; only obſerve 


to turn them now and then, and pick out any that are 


P.. Garlick Wy Shallots. 


Pull up alſo garlick and ſhallots when full grown. This 
is known by the leaves; for when the root is ſwelled as 
much as. it will, the. leaves will then begin to wither, 


Melons. 

Take care now of the melons; and, in particular, of the 
plants-whoſe fruit are 3 ' 

Theſe plants muft now be but very little water, 

for much moiſture at this time would ſpoil the tafte of the 

melons ; but, however, in very dry and hot weather, the 


melon plants upon ſome beds will, notwithſtanding, require 
to be, at times, moderately watered. | . 


Therefore, in watering melons, regard ſhould al be 
had to the nature of th. and its general — 
the beds. Where there is a conſiderable depth of good loam 
upon them, that is, at leaſt, twelve or fourteen inches, the 
plants which grow upon ſuch beds ſhould not, when their 
fruit is full grown, be allowed any more water; for good 
loam, where there is a tolerable depth upon the beds, will 
retain a moderate and proper degree of moiſture a long time. 

There is much advantage in allowing a proper depth of 
mould upon melon-beds, and in having loam ; the 
plants not only thrive beſt in {ach earth, but when there is 
any proper depth on the beds, the plants will not, at any 
time, want to be often watered, and the leſs water there 1s 
given to melon plants, the better will the fruit ſet, and, 
when ripe, will have a more rich- and delicate flavour, 


2 
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But ſuch melon plants as grow in common light earth, 
and where there is withal but a moderate 2 
beds will ſtill, in very hot weather, require to be ſometime, 
watered; but this muſt be done with moderation, and nd 
repeated above once a week. | . 


Do proteft Melons from much Rain. | 

The weather ſometimes. happens, at this ſeaſon, to be 
very wet; when that is the cate, the melon Plants ſhould, 
at ſuch times, be occaſionally protect. 

_ __ The plants which are in frames can be readily ſheltered, 
in ſuch weather, with the glaſſes ; but the plants which 
were planted out under hand or bell-glaſſes are more ex. 
poſed, and cannot be ſo readily ſheltered ; but as theſe 
plants are now full of fruit, all poſſible means ſhould be 
uſed to protect them when the weather happens at this time 
to be uncommonly wet. 

For the protection of them, that is, che bell or hand. 
glaſs melons, there is nothing ſo proper as the papered 
frames, ſuch as directed in the former month. 

Theſe frames are to be kept conſtantly over the beds; 

and they not only defend the plants from cold and wet, but, 
When the weather happens to be very hot, they alſo anſwer 
the purpoſe of ſcreening the plants from the too great power 
of the ſun; and, at the ſame time, admit its influence both 
as to the light and heat, in a proper degree, to promote the 
growth, of the plants and fruit. 
But where there is not the convenience of ſuch frames, 
let ſome other method be practiſed to defend the bell-glaſs 
melons. | | PEE 

For one thing, let the fruit, or at leaſt as many of them 

as are ſwelled, or are ſwelling, be covered with the bell- 
glaſſes; that is, either move the fruit carefully under theit 
own glaſſes, or, where there is any ſpare glaſſes, let them 
be. brought and placed over the beſt fruit. 5 
The next thing to be practiſed, for want of better con- 
veniencies, to protect the bell-glaſs melons, is this: 
When the weather proves at this time to be very wet or 
cold, let ſome hoops be carried over the ridges or beds, 
placing them ſixteen or eight&n- inches diſtant from one 
another; and then, at times, when it rains hard, or in cold 
nights, let ſome large and thick mats be drawn, at ſuch 
times, over the hoops; or, where it can be procured, ſome 
painted canvas: ſuch as might be made out of old fail-cloth, 
would do for this purpoſe better than mats. 


ö f 3 
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But theſe kinds of covering are only to be aſed Ger 
ſonally, and ſhould not be ſuffered to be on lon ee 


jult to defend the plants from * Nea d 
happens to be a cold night. BY 


* 12 | Ce 


Vpucumber plants now alſo demand care, 240 none more 
than thoſe which were planted under hand or bell-glaſſes. 
Theſe plants will now be in full bearing, PE therefore 
muſt be well ſupplied, in dry weather, with water. They 
will require it, in a dry time, at leaſt three times a week; 
that is, to give them a moderate watering once every other 


42 ; 
Where theſe plants a are properly ſupplied, in dry weather, 
with water, and kept clear from weeds, they will continue 
to bear handſome and well-taſted fruit till the n of 
September. | | N 


Cucunbers it pickling. 


Take proper care alſo of the cucumber plants which 
were ſown in the. nan, ©: round to produce picklers. 

Their vines will now begin to advance, and ſhould he 
laid out in regular order: but where it was not done before, 
it will firſt be proper to dig the ground neatly between the 
holes of theſe plants; but take care not to go ſo near as to 
break or diſturb theix roots; and as you proceed in digging, 
let ey rc be, at the ſame time, laid out in a neat man- 
| Ne 8 regular diſtances ; obſerving to lay ſome Eirth be- 

Le lam plants, prefling it down gently, in order to part, 
boy ma ſpread different ways, as you would have 
hem ae ale alſo to draw the carth up round each hole, 
to form 2 baſdy,ito contain the water when Eiren in 9 1 
4 cher. 1 


. has — 
heir vines. 


Theſe plants muſt alſo, in 45 weather, 52 auh ſupplied 
With water; wo wal require it at ſuch times oy" other 


re 2 885 | 
5 *  trtichoker, ety) 5.530 Hh 3 
\ Actcholes gw comes BR Hine uf ond the plans . | 


ill be.; a great advantage to the Mats; * 
N ſend their roots into 8. new the Mengc 


— 
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In che firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve, that if you 

deſire to have large artichokes, you muſt, in order to encou- 
rage the main head, cut off all the ſuckers or ſmall heads 
which are produced from the ſides of the ſtems; and theſe 
in ſome families are dreſſed for the table. 

Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as the artichoke (that is 
che principal head) is cut, to let the ſtem be immediately 
broken down «cloſe to the ground, This practice is by 
many people utterly diſregarded; but it ſhould not, for 
the ſtems if permitted to remain, would greatly impoveriſh 
the roots, and injure them much more than is generally 
| Cardoons. | 
| Where cardoons are wanted, and where they were net 


2 out lat month, it ſhould now be done the firſt Week 
In 


Gather Seeds. 


Gather ſeeds of all forts according as they ripen, 

Let this be done always in perfect dry weather; and as 
ſoon as they are cut, let them be ſpread immediately in a 
dry place where the air can freely come. There let them 
lay to harden, 3 to turn them now and then; and 
| hen they have laid a fortnight, or three weeks, they may 

then be beaten out, and well cleaned from the huſks and 
rubbiſh, and put up in boxes or bags. 


| Leeks. | | 

"Tranſplant leeks; chooſe a piece of good ground, and 
it will be an advantage to the plants to dig in ſome tho- 

rough rotten dung. & Ga” 
hen the ground is dug, mark out bc:.s four feet broad. 
Then get he leeks : chooſe the ſtrongeſt plants and trim 
the roots, and cut off the tops of their leaves; then plant 
them, obſerving to put fix rows in each bed, and ſet the 


plants the diſtance of ſix inches from one another in the rows. 


8 | Herbs. fer drying. Y OI 
Gather mint and baum, as alſo cardus, and-all ſuch kinds 
of phyſical and pot herbs as are now in flower, in order to 
„ to ſerve the family in winter. 3 
Theſe kinds of herbs fhould always be cut for the pur- 
poſe of drying, when they are in the higheſt perfection, 


— 
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which is when the plants are in flower. Let them be cut, 
in dry weather, and ſpread, or hung up in à dry airy 
place, out of the reach of the ſun; an there let thom d 
ently ; for they ould be ahrays dried i te ſhade, 22 "5: 


Herbs to diftil.. 0 14 225 "i 


Likewiſe gather herbs to: dll. Many of the proper: 

kinds will be now, in 150er; 28d n to the proper ths. 

Ee DR To TINY 
Plant Sage. 


Plant fps of ſage where it was omitted in the former 


diſtling. 


months, and alſo the arr of hyſſop. Winter ſavory, and 


ſuch like herbs, may ſtill be planted, and will ſucceed. 
Chooſe ſuch ſlips as are about ir or ren inches long; 


they muſt be planted in a ſhady border] and, in dry wea- 


ther, muſt be often watered. 
In planting the ſlips or cuttings s of any of the above kinds 
4 lants, mind to take ſuch as have ſtrength, and put * 
alt two-thirds of their length into the earth. _ 2 


Gather Flowers of Phyjical and Put-larba, © | 


Gather, about the latter end of this tnonth, ſome =o 5 


mile flowers, and the flowers of marigolds and lavender, to 
lay up for the future ſervice of the family. 


Let them be gathered in a dry day, and fpread to dry in . 
een Wann 


Watering, 15 


Watering ſhould, at this time, be d 7 in by 


weather, to all fuch plants as have been ! y planted outs 
till they have taken root. 


This ,work ſhould, at this ſeaſon, be FLER done i in 2 


morning or. in an evening. * hours are, in a 


morning, any time between ſun-rifing and eight o clock; 


and between the haur of, four * eight, or = Miſs in an 


trening, 
= | Clear 16 b 


Clear the ground now from the ſtalks t hats 


3 have done g. 


In particular, clear away the ſtalks and. leaves of the early 


crops of colliflowers, — let the piece be hoed and made 


— 
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| Likewifepull.up the ſtalks and haulm of. ſuch. beans and 

PEAS, as 1 bearing, and all ſuch other plants as are 
ſerxice ; and. 


O the graund. 4 14. 2 *. 1 4 FS ARES 75 

The ground will then appear neat, and will alſo be ready 
to dig, in order to be ſown or planted with autumn or win- 
lap: to ry i iGo: ee e 


It as af A great advantage to kitahen groun d:tolks time! | 
cleared the ruhhiſh; for the ſtalks of ſome — 


tinue to draw nouriſhment; which, together with the weeds, 
would greatly exhauſt the. ground: | 25 


., * * * 
rarer 0 


— 
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F Wall. trees. 3 
| — my eee there are wall rege that have not yet 

E bad chert ſummer pruning and nailing, that very need- 
ful work ſhould” now be done in the SpinnRg of the 
month; otherwiſe, the fruit upon ſuch trees will not only 
be ſmall and ii grown, but will 410 be very ill taſted, in 

iſon to the true flavour of theſe fruit. 

And, beſides retarding the growth and debaſing the taſte 
of the fruit, it is alſo detrimental, in a very great degree, to 
wall and eſpalier trees, to neglect the ſummer ordering and 

nailing, entirely till this tims; and in particular to apricots, 
ches, ue _ ſuch, like trees as produce their 
it principally upon the one year old ſhaots., 

Koro is i eery great * e in beginning betimes in 
the ſummer to. train the uſeful Re proper direction; 
and at the ſame time to clear the trees from all ill placed 


* 


and luxuriant wood; for when the uſeleſs wood is timely 


cleared out, and the. uſeful ſhoots laid in cloſe and regular 
to the wall, the ſap, air, and gentle ſhowers, wall have all 
along proper*acceſs, not only to promote the growth and 
Improve the flavour of the fruit, but alſo to harden or ripen 
the ſhoots properly, which is abſolutely neceſſary to their 

| ucing good: fruit and proper wood next year. bad 
But, However, where there are wall- trees fill remaining 
unregulated, do not fail to let that be done in the beginning 
In doing this, obſerve, as ſaid in June, to clear out all 


let all weeds be at the ſame time cleared 


. & © 


e 


them. eee d dul ALE; 


clear them from all ſuch ſhoots as have been PIE 50 8 


Y be over-run with uſeleſs ſhoots. 
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juxuriant wood; and all foreright and other ob: 7 


- ſhoots are alſo. to be diſplaced.; but mind in particular t to 
leave in the apricot, peach, and  neQarine-trees, as; 


of the well-placed moderate © growing ſhoots as can be con- 
veniently 114 in; and let them, at the ſame time, be all 
nailed in cloſe and regular to the wall. | 
Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots at this time, but let. © 
every one be laid in at its proper length. 
Look alſo again over ſuch wall Wl cſpali ier trees as, were. 
ordered and nailed in the two laſt months; and fee if all 
the proper ſhoots which were.laid in laſt month keep firm ; in BR 
their laces ; and where there are any that have n dif- 
— 1 or are looſe, or project much from the wall, 1 them 
now nailed in again cloſe in their proper poſition, 606-26 
Likewife obſerve, if there has been any ſtraggling ſhoots 


roduced fince laſt month, in places where not wanted, and, 
jet them now be diſplaced. 


| HO "WK 
— 2 * 5 g ; 


* . Ty 
Management if Fig Aren. 112 


Now begin to nail fig· trees; nail in as many of the ſhoots' 
of theſe trees at this time as you can ;conveniently{-: 


them ſtraight and regular, and ns not- En or ay, y of 


4 , os. 
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Vines ſhould allo bee e e Ai in 8760 y 


laſt month. . Sh 
In vines, many ſmall ſhoots generall generally riſe one at teas, 8 
from every eye of the ſame ſummer's ſhoots, which, 1 


laid in a month or two ago; and the ſaid ſmall ſhoots. muſt. Fe 
now, according as they are produced, be all as duly.. dif. ESP) 


laced, 

All othet ſhoots, wherever placed, that have been lis, -- 
produced, muft alſo now be rabbed off cloſe ;, and all ſuck 
ſhoot as ſhall riſe any time this month, ſhould, as r 1 
come, be continually taken oft. | 

N 9 obſerve — N20 0 bunckes of: 

an y grown: and every bunch 

will atk alſo ri Nee regular N by at Tea three 
weeks, chan where he vines are Be and ge 16 1: 
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Deftrey Waſps and other Inſe@s. 4 
Now hang up in the wall-trees ſome vials flled with g 
ſugared water, in order to catch and deſtroy waſps, and 
other devouring inſects, before they begin to attack the cl 
choice fruit. 01 
Let atleaſt three ſuch vials be placed i in each of the largeſt is 
trees; and, even in the leſſer trees, there ſhould not be re 
leſs than two vials hung up in each; and this ſhould be duly 
practiſed in the peach and nedtarine-trees, and ſuch like th 
choice kinds, di 
Where this is timely done, it will * a great protection he 
to the choice fruit: for the inſets, which will now mo m 
to ſwarm about the wall-trees, will, by the ſmell of the li ſe: 
quor, be decoyed into the vial, and be drowned. "Ba 
The vials ſhould be often looked over in order to empty 490 fri 
out ſuch inſects as are from time to time catched therein. 
They ſhould alſo be often refilled with a freſh 3 of ef 
the aboveſaid ſweetened water. x 
18 Deſtroy Saal. ; ſu 
Continue to deſtroy ſnails, Search for them early in a b, 
and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain. | me 
— vermin do moſt damage to the choice wall-fruit ; dei 
and now in particular to the apricots, peaches, and necta- be 
rines; which 0 trees ſhould now be often and N . 
looked over, in order to take and deſtroy them, | | — 
VBuddiag. 3 


Bud i in general apricots, Peaches, and nectarines; plums, 
cherries, and pears. | 

That work may be done any time in this month, but the | < 
fooner the 3 budding is done the better. | 


Let every fort be budded upon its proper ſtock; apricots, | 
es, nectarines, and — ſhould be budd upon ll 
lum-ſtocks ; they general y make the ſtrongeſt and moſt A 
ing trees, When budded upon ſtocks raiſed from plum- wel 
ſtones. ſtir 
Pears may de budded upon pear- -ſtocks ; and theſe muſt ſpri 
3 by ſowing the kernels. Pears alſo ſucceed well, V 
rticular for the wall, when budded upon quince- ſtocks. port 
herries are to be budded principally u n Noe Idea com 


_yhich muſt be alſo-raiſed by ſowing the 
Such cherries, 3 e was genen ts 


* * 
- ; . ; * - 1 : 
£ . 
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ſpring and miſcarried, may now be budded with" of the 

— ERS ems, for theſe trees wall ſucceed eit 24 

or bu 

504 generally ces belt * profiridelf"i 
cloudy — or th a _— or an evening «after three 
_ four o'clock for the pup wer of the mid-day. fun 

ay to dry the cuttings that the buds would nor 

ily part from the wood. 

7210 performing this work, it muſt be obſerved, that where _ 
the trees are to be raiſed for the wall or eſpalier, the bud- 
ding muſt be performed low in the ſtock; that is, the 
height of five or br Go inches from the ground; but for the 
method of performing this work, ſee the work of the Nur-. 
ſery for this "month. a 

. Pons. may alſo be performed now upon trees that bear 
\ fruit 8 
What is meat by this, is, where there are wallcor 
eſpalier-trees, that produce fruit not of the approved kinds, 
{ach trees may now be budded with the forts defired and 
the budding is to be Perſormed en the ſhoots of the fame 
ſummer's growth. 1 

Several buds may be put into every ſuch tree; by which 
means the wall or eſpalier will be ſoon covered with the 
defired kinds, _ in two 6 I | 


7 5 * * * ; - - 15” ; 
” * % „ o 1 4 0 A 4 ” 
k * * 1 : q : ? _ 1 
$ — £ 4 * 2 * — * * * ” 
« Fogg 4 ; - FA 8 " ' | . 
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The Pleaſure, or Bere Gh 5 | | 


0 , rice, And abed curious ate Plas... MP v5 | 


RING out now the cockſcombs, tricolors, double bal- - 
ſam, and all other curious annuals as have ere 3 

ll this time in drawing frames, or in glaſs-caſts.., .:-/;. 
When are brought out, let them be immediately i 
well eleared from all decayed leaves; and at the ſame tim 
dee e [4 
ſprinkling of fiftedearth over it. 


f 


—_— — 


When- this is does ſe every plant be immediately fo 
ported with a ſtake of So eight, particularly * 
combs, trico. ors, and other Let one handſome 


firaight ſake be fred in each 8 the ME the 
lt be rd iy f 12 
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(July, h 

Ihen let every plant he immediately watered, not only T7 
in the pots, but let the water be given all over the head o* 2 
dhe plants; this will refreſh them and cleanſe: their leaves tri 
from duſt, and the whole will make every plant appear mi 
lively ice f 70 
an to A mi 

They muſt, in very duly ſupplied with be 
water; and this in verb — Apa n Ga * alt me 
wn as are Planted in pots. f | he: 

Fra rauſplaut 3 into the Borders, .. FIT. 10 

| Where there are any of the common or any other kinds wit 
of annual plants ill remaining in the ſeed-bed, or in the wit 
nurſery bed, wherein they were pricked from the ſeed-bed, 
they ſhould in the beginning of the month be taken up with yer 
balls, or at leaſt with as much earth as you can about their 4 
bien. planted in the „ 

Let every p plant as ſoon as ted be 1 12270 
tered, and fuch as have long 6 mak bo ure ag: 
Kakes, | WA 

| The Care of choice Carnation. noe - = 
i Continue the! attendance and care of the choice kinds of 1 
carnations, pla 

Obſerve their flower-pods; and, as they begin to break, k 


let them he aſſiſted by opening the pods deeper, in the man- pre 
ner as directed in the former month: this is very neceſſary the 
*9, products their yep regular fpreading ; for in this conſiſt the hot 
MR auty of the cher carnations. | : 


erve carnations longer in deans th ſhould, ka 
wes! in bloom, be protected from wet and e mid-day ſun. qui 
The moſt ready method to do ab lace the pots in 

4 vhers they-can be occaſionally led; bet 


curious perfons pe peo tne rp this is 1 
a' woöden b , with a platform for the pots, about ( 


two! feet high, wide enough to contain two or three dot 
tos of them; the length in proportion to the number of BY 
F the 

'this cover muſt be ſupported at a convenient height, me 
ſo as not to 2 the iy are N 5 them up weak. For Jun 
that puxpoſe, 8 open work be made in the ] 
manner of the roof of an — or . may de made arch · kee 


* v Rs ED the 


\ 
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This kind of toof is to- be placed over, aud Kipported upon - 
LT IN of the age; an. 


rived to be ſupported one row of poſts, which. 
arr 7 arr juſt aloby . = 


muſt be middle of the ſtage. 

'The poſts maſt be abour two or three'inthes ſquare, and 
muſt ſtand about ſtve or ſix feet aſunder. muſt alfo 
be of a proper height, {6 as to ſupport che'r I ſuch a 
manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the ſcorching 
heat of the! ſun; and àt the ſame time to admit vf viewing. 
them with pleaſure. 

The roof is, when the ants/are in bloom, to be covered 


with painted canvas or paper; or, for want of theſe, . 


with ſome large thick garden mts. 
Do not 1 w refreſh the pot dily u ober; in 
be l eee eee 


WT G2 « Plant, 4 : | SD Vw 4 
1 5 if you raiſed any, ould now de 


29 


again. lunged in a moderate heat, under glaſſes, to for- 


ward them, except you have the conveniency of a hot- 


2 Where you ny keep them conſtantly in the bark- 


Bat üg uses Here B50 fuck cow eniency, muſt; ws above, 


E n — 7 oy 
3 


hot-bed where a conſtant. heat is — gg 1 5 


Thoſe plants are arly Curious: ng punk © of theis, & 
kaves, which. on the leaſt Senn immediately e — A 


quickly contract theriifeIves, ind do not file or f 
le chan an owe, ">" $957 © 


Sy t- 1 on %R. i; + * 


FFF 


odge carnations th propugate them; and if | 


double ſweset- d 


This work may be performed any time in fv ogy bu "bee . _ 


the ſooner it is done the better; and itt d 


mc le ce en ail . 8 


i. . 


June. 


Examitie he + de der Wh UNE, Kid 
er in r e Wen A 


be dig og fen 


- 4 4 * 
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Let them in dry weather be often enn and _ 
always de cone with moderation. = 


e ranſplant Carnation Layers. as 


Take off and tranſplant ſuch carnation layers as were id 
about the middle or towards the latter end of June. They 
OS SIRI La eee eee 


Let them at that time be examined, and if they have made 
tolerable roots, let them be taken off with 
When they are taken up, let the lower part of the Kat be 
cut off cloſe to the flit part of the layer; and cut off the 
top of the leaves, and let them be immediately planted. 

The layers of the choiceſt kinds may be planted fingly 
in ſmall pots ; and when pled ſet the pots immediately 
in a ſhady place, and let them be from time to time mode- 


derately watered till the plants have taken freſh root. 


They are to remain in the ſmall pots till the beginning 
of March, and then io de planted: Into. d large Pes, 
where they are to remain to blow, . 

But the layers of the common kinds of carnations, ſhould, 
when taken off, be planted in a bell of rich earthi,, © 

Let the bed be three feet broad, and rake the ſurface 
even and then plant the layers in rows, ſetting them them about 
five or ſix inches aſunder; —5 let them be direcii Ys parc] 
Let them remain in ee gos fromgth October, 
obſerving to weed and water them onally till that 
time; they are then to, be taken e Iſls and planet 
WM the W * 


7 ranþlanin Perviniil Plant, | 
Tuanſplan where it as not done in = wk the pre 
nial — lay Toes ſown in March or 
The wall-flowers, and ſtock 6 in particu ar, ; 
will now: want tranſplanting from the ſeed-ded,' and allo 
the ſweet · williams, columbines, Canterbury, or Seu 
bell-flowers, with the Greek valerian, tree-primrole, ; Jingle 
ſcarlet lychnis and roſe campions; French honey-ſuckles 
| and hollyhocks and-all others of. the perennial. and | bien- 
ni 
They muſt now alt be] tor is LESS Þ 
fame beds for that- purpoſe three feet e 1 
the ſurface even, and then det ut in the plants, 
each ſort ſeparate; plant fix rows in ea bed, and place 
ä aſunder in che row. | 


* 


* 2 


” r 
. 
— 


"The nat from as Nn . 

aly till they have taken root. They will get firen by 
. — ö balk 
and planted in the borders. | 


Hur icular Plants in Po. \ 


Lk ne At 
When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, let 
them be immediately taken of, and let no grow in 


the 
The plants will alſo i in dry weather require tobe pre 
often watered, and this muſt not be omitted. 5 


Trauſplant the Seedling Auriculars and Pohanthafer. 
autumn, or earl in the 


vere ſown in the ſprin 
move them out of 


8 as alſo the polyanthuſes that 
on ; for itis now time to re- 


ſun. Let the ground be very neatly dug; rake the farface 


even, and immediately put in the plants. 


obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them; * let 
them be gently watered. They muſt after this be 7 4 
clear from weeds, and, in dry weather, ſhould be m 
_ watered every two or theee days MH = mer 
dn. Fran 


Take up bulbous roots; many ſorts * now 132 
flowering, and their leaves will be decayed, and ſhould 
then be taken up in order to ſeparate the off-ſets' from the 
principal. roots. 

The crown. imperials, red lillies,. bulbous i iris's and nar- 


ciſſus's, and many other bulbs, WII now be in a condition 
for this practice. 


Let them be taken up. ip * time, and, ater cen ö 


ing che off-ſets,: the principal roots may be then either 

planted again immediately, or may be properly dried and 

and put up till October or November; when the 

borders _ 9 dug, then the roots can be 
ar anted. - 


Ne e which apa tp n any ths et Be 


how * N ms as PREY br ne, by 


A 
5 


= * 
„ 


Tranſplant the ſeedfin ng 8 auriculars which were ſown-laſt * 
pr 


Chooſe a ſpot for them gory defended from the mid-day | 


Let them be-planted about four inches aſunder each way, 


Fake up Bulbour R a 0s 
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themſeves' in a. nhurſery- bed, and there remain a year or two beg! 
to gather ſtrength, and then are to be planted: out among 
c ther other proper roots in beds or border... 


? 7 


| Scarlet Lychnis, Ge. „ ſuch 
The double ſcarlet fychnis, and ſeveral other plants of the gint 
| like kind, may ſtill be propagated by cattmgs. 'B 


**» The cuttings are now to be prepared and planted in the ſuch 
manner as mentioned in the former month, and to be treat- nam 


ed in every reſpect as there directed; but they muſt be 
Planted in the beginning of the month, that they may have 
CDV Me- Gra/s Walks and Lawns. 5” 
„ Mow aſs walks and lawns ; and let this be duly per. 
formed about once a week, which will keep the graſs in ge- 
neral in tolerable good order. . ot e 14 
Ide graſs ſhould alſo be now and then rolled: this is ne- in 
ceſſary to render the ſurface firm and even; and where it is 14 
performed in a due dea proper manner, it is a vaſt addition all 
to the neatneſs and beauty of the plats or walks. 
Proper rolling alſo renders the pfaſs much eaſier to be 
own, © The mowi: g can be performed with more exaQ mec 


bels and, expedition. Es 2 
enen ; R f WE RE . 4 an 
25114 512 Grawel-walks, 


* 


Gravel-walks ſhould alſo be kept exceeding clean and 
neat, Let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any fort of litter to be 
ſeen upon them; and let them be alſo duly rolled. 
. * "To keep thefe walks any thing neat, they ſhould, at thy 

| ſeaſon, be always rolled at leaſt twice every week. 


a | 1246, Tom Box Edgings. r 
Continue to eut edgings of box where it was not done the 


Let this be done in a moiſt time, for when box 1s cut in 
- Ury hot weather, it will turn brown and make a very ſhabby 
Appearance; obſerve in cutting theſe edgings to keep them 
G pretty low, and do not let them get too broad. 
Never let them grow hi her than three or four inches at 
moſt; and very little broader than two; they will then 


2 neat. e ee 
e Sy Clip Hedges. 


Now begin allo ts clip hedges. Tn doing this work, 
Hould be obſerved, that ſuch hedges as are trimmed in the 


— 


550 F Vow Es: as 6nk, | 295 7 
;nfiling of tine month, will nen te be cüt Wal in fix | 


weeks or two mônths time, or tkeréaböuts. 


{ 
Therefore, where only 6 . Ths. . 


tended, it A1 in that ca do clip 


ich hedges zel the end of > mon; be ca | 


ginning of Au | 
But tere 4. pwn dogs, "ofa, F625, x 
ſuch like ens, either b of 5 
nament, Houle. in order to 3 Vert Pere of [Heat 
and cloſe, ' be — pped twice in the ſumimer. ” 
The firſt trimming ſhould: be performed Chi 
mer, or within a ringe t after that time; und the 
e. done in the 1 or towards the Tatter- end d 
Au | * | de 


„ 17 a, in the PESO 
Deftroy weeds? in the borders, and let this FER 


7 


in due time; particularly fet none ſtand. tbtie't ng 


The borders, in particular, next the Ne be 
al times kept very clear from weeds, 40 505 | 
of rubbiſh;  _ en | 7 


When the borders are at any time heed; Rethink TOY | 


mediately raked, in order to draw off the weeds and all 


ocher litter; and this will make the  furfate froth. and clear, 8 


and will ippear exceeding neat: : 
The clumps and other places planted with flowering- 
ſhrubs and evergreens ſhould alſo be ke very clean, 


| The ground mot her eos Tppear, be koed, and ten 


neatly raked. | | 
Tri rimming Plowering: gabe * E dr rrgreus. 


Look at this time over the fowering- ſubs and ever- 


greens; and, with: *in Jef. (yeh as eee bo 
trimmed. 


What is meant by this is, where t the rubs have produced | 


ſtrong - arid. rambling ſſioots, ſo that the different ſhrubs in- 
terfere with each other, let the ſhoots:of ſuch ſhrubs. be now 
| Either cut out, or ſhortened i in ſuch a manner as. to form the 


head of the plant ſomewhat regular; and alſo that every 


firub may be fern Ait wi out ann ne, 


Fe porting F. lowering-plants... 


Continue to ſtake and tye up the beer bes 
| nnn in k. x owning: 


wt 4 
- 
” * 
. 1 * . 
So 
— 2221 —— —- 


- «ths Y 7 4 . 
—— -. — — ———xñĩ˙ - — 222 


— — — * 
——— — — 
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; There are now many ſorts that demand that care, and 
it ſhould always be done in due time before the plants are be 
broken * wind, or borne down by their own weight, 


And in ſtaking and tying up the different kinds, obſerve, 

as ſaid in the laſt month, to let every ſtake be well propor- or p 
tioned to the height of the plant it is to ſupport; for it looks ſtocl 
A e ends of ſtakes ſticking up high above the plants 

| upport. ey re 2 1 
_ Obſerve alſo to let the ſtems of the plants be tied in fe. are 


veral places to the ſtake; and let the 9 be done in a neat 
manner, not ſuffering long ragged ends of the tying to hang 
dangling in fight ;. Is is diſregarded, but it has a 
Hloyenly appearance. E 4 305 
Cutting down decayed Flower flems, un 
Go now and then round the borders, and cut down the 
ſtems of ſuch flowering-plants as are paſt lowering. _ 
But this is now principally to be underſtood of the pe- | ohs 
rennial fibrous rooted plants; the hloom of many of theſe or 4 
kinds will now be paſt ; and the ſtems ſhould always, ac- 
c__ as the flower decays, be (except where ſeed is 
wanted) immediately cut down; then the plant, though rai 
paſt flowering, will appear decent, e 
Let the ſtem be cut down cloſe to the head of the plant, 
and at the ſame time clear the plant from any decayed 
7 | '} 4 — y 2 ene LEP, heig 


Uf Pe; EE. bud 
Budding. Dire&ions fer performing that Work. 


Bk, apricots, peaches, and nectarines. This is now I 
the principal ſeaſon to perform that work, and let them witl 
be budded upon proper ee n NEE 
- There are no ſtocks ſo proper to bud theſe kinds upon as uſec 
p'ums; and theſe ſhould be raiſed. by ſowing: the ſtones. WF mat 


hen the ſtocks are in the third year's growth, they 
are then fit to be budded. The rule is, that when they are 
irom about half an inch, or a little leſs, to about an inch fror 
in diameter, in the place where the bud is to be inſerted, cut! 
they : re then of a proper ſize. N 5 | 

Theſe ſtocks may alſo be raiſed from ſuckers which tiſe free 
from the roots of plum; trees. bir at birgt £5 tet 


vw” RG - wo 


* 
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Bud alſo . pears, — and let theſe forts 
be alſo budded upon 


Plums ſhould be — upo n plum-ſtocks raiſed from 
the tones, Pears ſucceed beſt v when budded upon quince 
or pear-ſtocks raiſed by ſowing the kernels; but the quince- 
ſtocks are raiſed from cuttings, or by layers or ſuckers from 
the roots of the trees. 2 

The quince is the pro ſtock whereon to bud pears as 
are intended to be dwarfs for walls or alpalien, and thoſe 
for ſtandards ſhould be budded on ſtocks 

In performing the operation of budding, mol be 
had whether the tree is intended to be a dwarf for the wall, 
or / eſpalier or for a ſtandard ; and muſt he accordingly per- 
formed lower, or higher in the ſtock ; but remember that 
the head of the ſtock is not now to be cut 3 

Where the trees are intended for the wall ＋ eſpalier, the 


budding muſt always be done near the 3 that is, 


chooſe a ſmooth part vf the ſtock at about ht of five 
or ſix inches, and in that part of the ſtock 3 


put in. 


This is the proper height to bud the ſtocks in order to 


| raiſe dwarf trees; they will then readily fyrniſh the wall or 


eſpalier from the very bottom, with proper bearing wood. 
ut when it is intended to raiſe ſlandard trees, the bud- 


ding may be performed higher in the ſtock, 
To raiſe” = - 


dards, the ſtack may be budded at the 


height of three, four, and even ſix feet. But fer gs pae- 


poſe mind to chooſe ſtocks that are grown to a proper 
for this muſt always be obſerved when the ſtocks are to be 
dudded at That height. 


The manner of performing the work: of budding, or in- 
oculating, 1s this: 
In the firſt place be provided with a ſharp pen-knife, 


with a flat ivory haft.. The haft ſhould be ſomewhat taper, 


and quite thin at the end; which knife and haft is to be 


uſed as hereafter directed; and alſo provide ſome new baſs 


ut for bandages ; and ler this, before you uſe i 15 be ſoaked | 


wajer. 


In the next ade, are to provide a cel of cu 
EE BE * 


s muſt be ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's 


_ taken from ſuch trees as are in heal wy 


freely, minding to chooſe ſuch ſhoots as have drei. and 


ue free in ou At but not Iuxuriant. 


. 
Ml. "v1 1 1 
» of * 1 E 
— . 
— ———ů——— ů 0 


you. Fur Nuvngtny. wy 


Having your cuttings, knife, baſs, and every thing read < 
then proc ing yo in the foliowihg manner: 4 


Wich the above knife, make a croſs cut in the rind of 
the ſtock, minding to make the cut no deeper than the 
bark; then from the middle bf the croſs cut, let another be 
made downward; abort two inches in length,” ſo that the 
| ou together _ a Garth 04 5 

en one o c x or ſhoots, e of 
the bud op this e ö ut 

You are to deghti bead, the luer, of ti end of th 
Foot; and, in the firſt place, cut off all the len from 
the ſaid ſoot, obſerving to leave the Ralks of them re- 
mining; then, about half an inch, or a little more, below + 
the ſaid bud or eye, make a croſs cut in the ſhoot; and 
then, placing your knife as much, or rather more, above 
the eye, cut yoo bud, with part of the wood. Then im- 
— let that of the wood which was taken off 
with the bud, be ſeparated _ it: this you may readily 
_ G with ur knife, placing the role. of it between the 
bark and wood at one end, and 3 pull off the woody part, 
Which will readily == from the bark ; then quickly ex- 
amine the inſide of the bud, to ſee if the eye left; for 
if mere appear a ſmall hole, the eye 1s gone with the wood, 
and is therefore hereby uſeleſs : take another ; but if there 
be no hole the bud is , and is to be immediately i in- 
ſerted in the ſtock ; ob for the reception of the bud, 
— raiſe gently, with the of your knife, the bark of the 

ownwards on each fide, from the crofs cut, and di- 
rectly thruſt the bud gently in between the bark and wood, 
placing it as ſmooth as poſlible ; obſerving, if the bud be 
too long for the incifion in the ock, to orten it accord- 
ingly, ſo as to make it to ſlip i in readily, and lie perfectij 
cloſe in every part. 

Having thus fixed the bud, let the ſtock in that Weg 
| tmediately bound round with a firing of baſs mat, 

ning a little below the cut, and be u draw- 
ing it-cloſely round to the top A "es Mes; ut be ſure to 
mals the eye of the bud, brin the tying c cloſe to it below 
and above, iel 8 EET N open; 5 and this 
finiſhes e | 
In — l Fafkr the "inoculation is 
formed, the buds will have taken my the ſtock, whi 
diſcoverable by the bud appearing plump; and ' thoſe tt 


have not taken will apf bla at reaped: thereſore, 
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let the bandages: of thoſe which have taken be looſened 3 
and this is done in order to give free courſe to the ſap, that 
the bud, according as it ſwells, may not * fot 
were the bandages ffered to remain as firſt they would 

ch the buds, and ſpoil them. To prevent this, I wont 
* adviſeable to looſen them all in about three weeks, 
or, at fartheſt, a month after Nr n. which concludes 
the work till next Mark. 

At that time, and in the inning ; of f that month, I 
are to cut off the heads of the 
off about a hand's breadth above the — ids þ part 
the ſtock left above the bud, is to ſerve to tye the ſhoot Fry 
- which the bud makes next ſummer; for che buds de. 

gin to ſhoot till the ſpring after budding. 

The general ſeaſon to bud or ien i5 from: bote 
the middle of June till near the ſame time in Auguſt, ac- 
- tording to the forwardneſs in of the ſhoots of the 
different 1 Ln ng ny ns Freq a on ee 
ways eaſily know uds; when 
radily part „„ as above-mentioned in the 
work, it is then the proper time to bud the ſeveral kinds 


f fruit, and other trees and ſhrubs that will e 4 
* | 


Examine the Trees wobich were budded 15 Sto 


Look over the trees which were budded laſt ſummer, and 
let all ſhoots that ariſe from the ſtock, beſides the bud, be 
diſplaced ; for theſe would row he _ Dons 1. 1 
douriſument. 


Grafted Trees. 


Grafted trees ſhould alſo be at ee Looked aber; I in or. 

* lace all ſuch ſhoots as are at any time produced 
m the | 
Examine alſo where any of the grafts or buds have made 

hf Beano La ene 


Tras/lant Seedling Fin. 
This is now a proper time to tranſplant W e 

pines. | 
But this is to be Wee, eg where T 

Rand very thick i in the ſeed- and it is better (though 

| At this ſeaſon it is attended with" trouble) than to — them 
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all to remain in the ſeed-bed till the ſpring ; becauſe: 2 
would, op ne very. high, be apt to draw and ſpoil 
- one another. 0 u 1 0 

They will ucceed very well when tran lauted at 
time, but only require much care to ſhade — water 1 

Beds muſt be prepared for them about three feet broad: 
the ſurface muſt be raked even, and then put in the pl — 
about three — apart, and let them be immedi 
beh. . every day fro 

e plants mu the 
until they have taken —.— and this 2 pt 
otherwiſe the ſun would burn them up. 

Let them be alſo duly ſupplied with water gil u 
taken freſh root. The waterings ſhould in dyy wea 5 
often repeated, but always very moderate. - 

'Fhey will ſoon take root, provided they are duly treated 
as above directed; and will get ſome ſtrength by Michael- 
_ to enable them to _ * the cold in winter; which 

o bet W are permitted to 
— =o Si N ag 

But, tp.re ** ton be wad let 5 0 gy 
as are tranſplanted at this time ed from 
Nen 


Inoculate Roſes. 


| Inoculate foſes. - This is to be underſtood principally 
of ſome of the curious kings, ſuch as the moſs, provence, 
and others, that produce no ſuckers ; for it is by. ſackers 
from mow root that "ad of the common kinds of roſes are 


eser ſuch kinds of roſes as ſend up no ſuckers, 
may be propagated by eculation, and this is the proper 
time. 

The budding is to be performed upon flocks raifed from 
roſe ſuckers taken from any of the common kinds. 

ney of roſes as do not produce ſuckers n Nen 

* by layers, which ſhould be layed in 

. , or ſome af the ſame year's ſhoots may be layed 
at 9 or a little ſooner, and they m_ ſometimes 
be rooted by Michaelmas. Re PS 


F 
 Jaknines ſhoukd alſo be budded now : this de wo 
| certain method to raiſe the curious kinds, = 8 


- — 
. 
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The common white jaſmine i is the roper ſtock to bud 
the curious kinds upon ; and the budding ſhou'd be per- 
formed 1n * firſt or ſecond week in the month. 

Some of the curious ſorts of jaſmines may alſo be pro- 

ted by _—_ but they ſhould be laid in the ſpring, 
5 ing to lay the young branches of the laſt year ; or if 
ſome of the young of the ſame year be laid in June, _ 
will ſometimes put out roots the ſame year. 

And ſome of the curious ſorts may alſo be p 
cuttings, particularly that called 2 ee 
ſhould 1 D in pots plun bed. This — 
nuſt be * in the green - ho ppt : 

o 


This is the proper time o near. * 
rious kinds of trees and ſhrubs. 


Watering. | 5 
waterin weather muſt ſtill be q prafiifed | 
in the ning in of 7 oung Few and ſhrubs, 850 : f 
Theſe beds will, in x ery dey time, require to be watered 
at leaſt once every two or days; and it will be a great 
advantage to the young plants in general, provi "the 
waterings be done with moderation ; that is, not to water 
Ee IE ive too much at any one time. 


Deſtroy weeds ; and let it be done with eare and dili- 
gence, whenever, ſuch appear is the ſeed-· bed of young 
plants of any kind. | 

Nothing is ſo deftruftive in Wed. bee 9 they | 
ſhould be therefore always taken out with care, -before they 


9 0 ei — Fevey kind more 


rcover in twelve months. 
Let the nurſery in general be l 
ible from weeds ; for this vill not 6 


15 e 
SPP ying a to them in 

e thing 2 — icularly St in | 
weeds; via. not to ſuffer. any, or any part pre of the mu 
to ſtand to fect their ſeeds ; for, was that 

ſeeds ſhed upon Fw and lay a — 
b{eren years crop, EY 


5 rap 


( 306+) | 


1 


5 The Greet Houſe | | þ 
of, and kamm e 


et O ue" lemon-trets mould Ew be wen edc 
whenthe' weather is d in order to fu} I them with 
water as often-as needful: they will Rand ih fied of this 
article at leaſt two or three times a week,, 
Orange and lemon-trees, which have noh young fray ſet 
upon them; ſhould be looked over with. g attention, in 
| Ee Ig tov eloſe th 


à mode 


| _ re vos —5 
; ing this, mind to thin them „ leaving no oper 

d 6 foe 15 near 10 egos 5 a mer — 
as to touch 72 hy rowr 3 and the 0 in Bay 
32 proponi a — 
and 4 growth of 177 de or 


meld brin to any due 

yr e FONT Ts 
portioned to its ſtrength,” © * 

Take crreto leave chi fert Ardefl, milk profit und beſt 

pluood Yuitz de net Iäüve tde Wu n Pak cret, but 

n the m h LA Wenge 


F337 Meant ai 20 
T hole deer whit finve Kow a fufhtheht mtc) of rut 
ſet upon Moth, -Ai6uld be diveſted ef all AoWers';* that after 
— mrrktihs' their eppeafaaee, there may be fo  unneceſlity 

ro Athaufe the nburiſhent, — phe 0 neee. 
to the of the new / ſet froit,” 125 


Aebi the Gen 2 — 7; abs web Mew „ Barth 
Whote the pots or tubs. of ranges tees were not lately 
1 3 ſome now earth in tubs, chat work ſhould 


no be performed; it will be of t uſe in forwardiu the As 
: Sym wht and ir will a greatly eli and th 
Ho plans, and dv them much Thi 
In doing this, — earth is the top of E 
We tubs tO a little and take ſome out ; then fill it uf vin 
R ſk earth; and give fore water, hon 


te moderately watered every ups days. 
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Propagate Myrtles; - | | 


Plant cuttings of myrtles to propagate them; Rt” Us gera- 
nums and Aftcan ſages, ciſtus'; 3, 2 ſeveral other exotic 
rubs, which may be propagated by planting cuttings of 
them any time in this 4— * t, if done the beginning 
al the month, there will be wo greater chance of their duc. 
ceedin 
Thele forts will readily take root in common earth with- 
cut the aſſiſtance of artificial warmth; and particularly moſt 
of the ſhrubby kinds of g geraniums; but thoſe ſorts as have 
ſucculent ſtalks ſhould 2 enn! in pon anf een on 
a moderate hot- bed. | 
In chooſing the cuttings, let them be taken from ſuch 
trees as are healthy and ſtrong, and ſhoot freely. , Chooſe 
proper ſhoots ;. theſe ſhould be principally the ſame ſum- 
nes growth, and ſuch as have ſome and the 
poper length is from five to about eight inches; but the 
pyrtle cut —— not be more than from about four tio 
ive or fix in anna 


Roots. 
Having aer fuch 2 let the leaves be taken 
and then plant them. | | 


of more than half 6 
But although the — and ſevetal others of this 
hardier forts of groen · houſe „will take root without 
the help of artificial heat, and particularly, as above | 
3 — — which will 4 in a 
of common e if planted in an 2 
in a gentle heat, that — — — Garogh. 
But, however, when a hot-bed cannot be readily obs 
tated, and that it is intended to 
1 or any other of the eommon groen-houſe ſhire, 
ons let a yn E l Weg 
«+ | 


pre 
hto theſe pots Jet the cuttings be planted, at about tue 


inches diſtance, pu — each cutting ſo much into the earth, 


that only — two or three — of the top may appear. 
As foon as they ave planted, give a moderate 


ud this ſettles the earth cloſe about every plant. 


Then immediately place the pots in one of the commot | 
2 frames, and put on the lights, but not quite aloſe 


leaving a hand- -bteadth- or ſo open at top. 


After this, the'cuttings are to be ſh od with fingle mark 
trery day when the fun thines, till they are rooted, IAN 


* 
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2 method to plant the myrtles and all the: conditio 

s of green-houſe plants in pots; and then, 5 the one dry 

or happen to be well before winter, the pot the po! 

wich the cuttings can be moved into the -houſe, Then 
The pots for this purpoſe ſhould be of a large ſize u- bed; 
They muſt be filled with rich earth, within half an inc de midd 
er an inch of the brim: water them moderately every t fe now 
or three days, in | hot weather. But fo1 


Succulent Plants. | 

This is alſo a pro time to lant cuttin of moſt k 
of ſucculent wha <p 4 85 

Particularly euphorbiums ; all the ſorts of kcoideſes, and 
ſedums, with the torch thiſtle ; and the other kinds of ee 
os and alfo the Indian 3 ; and many other ſucculent 
Kinds. 

The method of propagatir g theſe kinds of plants' is a dome 
enough; it is done principally by cuttings, and the 1 
nagement of them is this: 
In the firſt place, it will be pro proper 8 that the 
cuttings of many of theſe kinds of plants will take root to] 

' - _ mxably free in a bed or pots of light compoſt, without the 
| | help of artificial boars but yet the aſſiigice of a mo 
hot-bed would make them more certainly take root ; there 
Fore, it will be proper to prepare a hot-bed of moderat t 


4 This bed may either be made of dung or bark: bark i 
the beſt; but where that is not, dung will do. Make a 
bed for a one-light box, or ſome hand- and cover the 
dung four or five inches deep with freſh earth. 
Next, let it be obſerved; that as many of theſe ſuceulent 
plants differ widely in the manner of their growth, no par. 
ticular length can be properly” aff 2 cuttings, but 
muſt be taken as they can be found, m two or three to fix, IN rant © 
ſeven, or eight ines fs length according to the growth Bl per! 
of the particular plants, 

Having fixed upon the let them, with a ſharp 
knife, be ſeparated at one cut . and 
let them be immediately laid in a part of the ſtove where 
the ſun can never come; and there let them lay till the bot 

tom, or cut part, be dried or healed over; becauſe, if the 
were to be planted beſore that was effected, the moiſture 
from the wowed would rot the cutting in that part. 
37 nd ona: e ey will be i 
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ion to be planted ; then let ſome pots be filled with 

E- light — This being — oe the cuttings 

n the 20 and cloſe the earth well about them. 

Then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, in the 

kt-bed ; put on the glaſs; and ſhade them with mats, in 

he middle of ſunny days, till the 8 are rooted ; and 

ye now and then a little water. 

But ſome of the. hardieſt kinds of theſe lants will ks 4 

vt in a common bed of rich earth without heat; but, not- 

nkſtanding, a moderate hot- bed vr r A the 

ting of I the kinds. 


Watering the Green-houſe Plants. 


dry weather, the green-houſe-plants in general ſhould 

= Gay fp pplied with water ; for this now becomes 2 
article to theſe plants, | 

| fome of theſe plants will require a little water, in dry 

rather, every day; particularly the plants in ſmall pots. 

ders will need a refreſhment every other day; and fome 

e in three or four days, according to the fize of the dif- 

rat pots er tubs, and as they are leſs or more to 

e fun. Let them, therefore be looked over every day, and 

F plied with that article. i 

But let this be now particularly obſerved, in ſuch places _ 

ere the plants are ex Sts Full ſun; for, in ſuch a | 

Ination, the plants will want to be very often watered. 


Clear the Pots from Weeds. 


let all the pots or tubs he now kept very clean ; that i is, 
o weeds, or any ſort of litter, be ſeen upon chem. 


_ . Shifting into larger Pots. 


Where any of the green-houſe plants, young or old, are | 
vant of larger pots, they may ſtill be removed into lch. N 
u performing this operation, mind to take the plant out 
de preſent pot, with the ball intire; and then, with a 
up kni'e, pare off all the matted roots on the ſides and 
om of the ball of earth; and, at the ſame time take 
8 the old, both from the fides and bottom of b 


[The ball being thus trimmed, ſet the plant intel - 
de larger pot, and fill up all round with ſome freſh , | 
u, and then give ſome water. 


The pots are thew-to. be removed to a. place where then 
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the ſaid pots are to be plunged into anew; hot had, obſerys; 
ug to give air by raiſing the glaſſes, and. ſhade them.in the 
middle of ſunny days; 3 to be kept over them 
conſtantly, till about the firſt or; ſscand week in Auguſt; 
but obſerving. as the plants riſe in height to raiſe the frame, 
that they may have full liberty to ſhoot ; but in Au as 
dove ſaid, they are to be expoſed by degrees to the open 
ar: this muſt be done by raiſing the glaſſes a good height, 
and afterwards taking them{quiteAway. | | 
With this management, you may raiſe them to the height 
deighteen or duenty inches-by the middle af Auguſt; /the 
muſt be moved into the green-houſe about. a week or te 
ds. before Michaelmes, placing them near the windows, 
ad there to remain all unte: 
Then in the (that is, about March or April) it 
„vill be of much advantage 0 plunge the pats: again in @ 
gentle hot bed, managed. as ahove; it would bing them 
fryard: greatly, butoobferving to cbegin in May to ö 


ai them to the air, and to let them enjoy the full air the be. 

h Finning of JUNG) oy, 27 ig PDE eg FH V3 

a The, young: plants: thus managed. will; in, the, ſecond; 
ſummer, be fit tocbe inoculatad; whichanufbean; the. thin 

cr fourth week in July, or! firſt; werk in Auguſt: at the 

N 


time of budding it will be proper to take them into a green- 
houſe, or be they gan be defended from 5 ee 
the light and plenty of air. When in the green-houſe, &c. 
it will be proper toiturn that fide ofithe plant vihere the bud 
i inſerted, from the. ſun; and, ifithe ſun ſhines freely upon 
the plants, ĩt / weill be proper to ſcreen them with mats du- 


ing the greateſt het. 2 | 

me. people, in order to make the/buds take more freely, 

0008 plunge the pots into a moderate hot-hedifor a week or two. 
it The plants muſt be kept. in the green-houſe all winter; 
bet in che ſpring, about the month of Mareh or April, a 
| moderate hot- bed, in a glaſs-caſe, muſt be made with bark, 
ti can be had; if not, a bed of hot dung, and lay ſome 
* earth thereon: to plunge the pots in: into either or theſe 
beds the pots are to be plunged: oblervinp, at this time, to 

fa cut the head of the ſtock off two or three inches above the 

A 


bud. In this bed they muſt be well ſupplied with water, 
1088 and there muſt be freſh air admitted every day, by raiſing or 
liding ſome of the glaſſes a little way open. By de middle | 
latter end of July, the buds will have made ſhoots per- 
lkps a foot or eighteen inches, and ſometimes two feet 


& © 


\ 
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„or more; at which time you muſt allow them more 
and moro free air every day ;- and fo begin, in Auguſt, to 
expoſe them fully, to harden them, fo as to be able to ſtand 
in the green-houſe all winter among the other plants. 


_ 


PI 


r 


* a > _ 


J The Hot · Houſe. 


- 


eee * 

For now, as the pine - apples will begin to ripen, freſh air 
is a very neceſſary article. This is needful kim ve the 
flavour of the ripening fruit, and alſo to promote the growth 


; | of thoſe which are ſtill ſwelling. 


The pines. muſt alſo, in 2 be very duly ſupplied 
with water. They will need it pretty often ; but let 4 
ration be at all times obſerveen. 

But, in particular, ſuch plants whoſe fruit inning 
to ripen, mult be very ſparingly watered; but it will, not- 

thſta1 Ungs be pro 
mach would very much debaſe the flavour of the fruit. 
O propagating the Pine apple Plants, 
ted by planting the tops or 


Pine-apple plants are propaga 
crowns which grow on the top of the fruit; each fruit or 


apple generally produces one top or crown; which, when 
taken off and planted, freely takes root and becomes a good 


plant, which in two years will produce a ripe fruit equal 


to that from which it was produced. The plants are alſo 
propagated from young ſuckers, which ariſe at the bottom 
or baſe of the fruit, as likewiſe from ſuckers produted from 
the root, or lower part of the old plants, Which bear the 
fruit; all of Which, i; e. either the crowns at top of the 
fruit, or ſuckers at bottom; and ſuckers from the old plants 
are generally fit to take off for planting when the fruit 18 
Tipe ; and annexed to the Ruit are to be ſeparated at 
the laſs the fruit is ſerved at ages . 9 — 5 

of propagation, managing them as he ; 
| — — — — 2 from the plants may be 
taken off any time when they are arrived to the proper ſtate 
of growth; which, like thoſe on the fruit, is alſo commonly 
about the time the fruit has attained to its due perfeQion of 


% 
* 
. * \ 


Eiude calm - and clear day, admit air freely into the 


per to them ſome, though too 


oo 


7 5 4 = 
— 
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ripeneſs, or very ſoon after; but, as there are ſometimes 
many of the plants which are not furniſhed with ſuckers juſt 
at that period, or atleaſt are then but very ſmall ; in either 
of theſe caſes, the plants ſhould be treated in the followin 
manner: in order to prepare to produce ſuch, or to Rarward 
ſuch ſmall ones thereon as are not yet arrived to the due ma 
turity, to be ſeparated from the mother plant; which is, 
when they are about four, five, or ſix inches long; and = 
their lower part becomes ſomewhat of a brown colour. 
Therefore obſerving, in the above caſes, that as ſoon as E 
the fruit is cut from ſuch plants, let the pots, with the "ln 
plants in them, be taken up out of the bark-bed, and letall - . 
the leaves of each ſuch plant be cut off within about a = 
hand's breadth of the top of the pot ; and at the ſame time, - 5 
pull off the under leaves round the bottom of the plant; and ' IM 
- then take a little of the old earth from the top of the pot, | 
and fill it up again with ſome 'freſh compoſt, and give 
ſome water. | N | ; 
When this is done, the pot, with the plants, is to be im- 
mediately plunged to the rim, in a bark or dung- bed, where 
there is à tolerable briſk heat; and, from time to time, 
moderately watered. + ER. 
The old plants, with this management, will ſoon put out 
ſome good ſuckers; and when they are grown to the length 
- of about four, five, or fix inches, they are then to be taken * 
of from the mother plant, and prepared for planting in the mn 
following manner : | Bet. |. 
Let them, as ſoon as taken from the old plant, be laid 
in a ſhady part in che hot-hoùſe, and let them lie a few = 
days, till the bottom is become perfectly dry and frm;  - WM 
they are then to be Planten. | 9 8 
Ihe management of the ſuckers in general, as alſo of the 
crowns, in regard to their propagation for plants, is as 
follows: : | at | 
The crowns or plants, which ariſe upon the fruit, are to ' 
de taken off when the fruit is ſerved at table; it myſt be ö 
ſeparated by a gentle twiſt ; then take off ſome of the lower 
leaves towards the rooting part; lay them on a ſhelf, 
either in a ſhady part of the ſtove, or that of ſome dry room, : 
till the part that adheres to the fruit is perfectly healed ; 
which is generally effected in eight or ten days. _ 
Ihe ſuckers ſhould be taken from the plant, when the 
lower end changes ſomewhat brown, and take off ſome of 
* the lower leaves; then lay them in a dry place till the part 
| p | 


And as ſoon as it is made put on the frame; and in five or 


above, in the management of the ſuckers, _. 
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that joined to the plant is healed and become hard, which 
will require five or ſix days. SF» 
They are then, both crowns and ſuckers, to be planted in 
the following manner: IVE 85 | 
Bet ſome ſmall pots, and fill them with the proper com. 
poſt: this done, let one ſucker be planted into each pot; fix 
it properly, and let the earth be well cloſed, and give each a 
| — ittle water, juſt to ſettle the earth equally about the 

plants. I | 
a Then let the pots be directly plunged to their rims in the 
ow There ſhould be a Ou good heat to niake them 
| rike. | ? . 
But ſome gardeners, for want of other conveniences, make 
_ bed of ſome new horſe-dung to ſtrike their ſuckers and 

crowns, and it is a very good method. . _ | 

This bed ſhould be made for a one, two, or three-light 
frame, according to the number of plants. The bed muſt 
be made, at leaſt, two feet and a half, or three feet high; 


fix days, or, at leaſt when the burning heat is over, lay 
in as much bark, either new or old, or any kind of dry 
earth, as will cover the bed all over, about five or ſix inches 
I ben, when the dung has warmed the bark or earth, let 
the L be plunged in it to their rims, and put on the 
glaſſes, obſerving to raiſe them a little every day, to let out 
the ſteam, and to admit air, and ſhade them from the mid- 
day ſun. | - 5 | 9. . $ 55 a * 5 

. Crowns of the Pine-apple. 

The crowns which grow on the top of the pine-apples, 
are alſo proper for Propagating the plants: theſe ſhould, 
when taken from the fruit, be returned, in order to be 

lanted. whe a 
Theſe generally make ſtrong and healthy plants: but 
before the crowns are planted, let them, as ſoon as taken 
from the fruit, be laid in a ſhady place, in the ſtove, and to 
remain till the bottom is quite dry, and then planted ſingly 
in ſmall pots, and acl juſt in the manner as directed 


Ghiftng the Succeſſion Pine-apple Plants. 
Now ſhift the pines, which are to produce fruit next ſea- 
ſon, into the pots where they are to remain. , 


Ll 
” 
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But this need ner þ be _ - the laſt work | in the month. 

Therefore, by that time, let' the pots, and a proper qu 

ity of now compo be provided, "ind troughs nth ll 


where the . are: then, having all things ready, let the 
pots, with ol gianna be taken u 4 1 of the bark, and let 


8 be ſhift 


Howing Wade: 
In the firſt place put 


8 


up round the ball with more of the compo {t, and let the top” 


of the ball be covered with it about an luck _ T 
let them be 


In this manner, let the whole be ſhifted; 
immediately auff watered, and then plunge them directly 


apain into the bar 


ome compoſt into the new to 
the depth of or four inches. Then let the plant be 
ſhaken out of its preſent pot, with the ball, if poſſible, en- 
tire, and place it immediately into the larger pot, and fill 


But the bark muſt be firſt ſtirred up with a fork, to the 


bottom; and at the ſame time obſerving, that if the bark 
is much waſted, or is become very earthy, and not likely to | 
produce a due warmth, you ſhould add about one third, or, 
at leaſt, one fourth of new bark, working b. both well together; —_— 


and then let the pots be plunged to their rims, and let them 
be placed in a regular manner; that is, place the largeſt 
plants in the back * and fo on to the loweſt 1 in RING 


8 VU 0 v 85 . 
7 al to be don in the Kirchen Garden. | 


Winter F Ainoges 


o w repare ſome good ground, W Fo Fen 


done laſt month, to ſow a full. * of winter * 
nage. 


5 his muſt be done agar A854 in the firſt, or e w 


in the month. But in round, and cold — 
Las Eee but in rich, warm 

.. ground, it ſhould not be ſown till the ſecond week: in the 

par Chooſe a NOT of oy ground, that hes Ny 
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the ſeed ſhould be ſown in the 


* * > 
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dry, in winter; let this be neatly dug, and immedia 
. de ſeed, and tread it in, 45d chen 2e the — 4 
. Obſerve it is the. prickly ſeeded kind that is to be ſown 
Ok, for this ſort will beſt endure the cold and wet in winter. 
hen the plants are come up, and got leaves an inch 
broad, or thereabouts, they muſt then be thinned, and 
cleared from weeds. | This may be done, either by hand or 
hoe, obſerving to thin the plants regularly, leaving them the 
diſtance 15 — 2 or thereabouts, from onè another; 
they Wi en have proper room to ſpread, and 95 
ſtrength, to be tle en. the cold. E 4 | Cab 
| Beſides, when ſpinage is allowed room to ſpread itſelf 
regularly, the plants will produce very large and thick 
leaves; and every ſuqh, leaf is worth three that is produced 
rom ſuch plants as crowd one another.. 
5 Cabbage Seed. bs 
Soc early cabbage ſeed, to produce plants for the ſervice 
of next ſummer. | 8 8 I 
T)he proper ſorts to ſow now, are the early ſugar-loaf, and 
early Batterſea or Yorkſhire kinds. | 
Hut this: ſeed muſt not be ſown until ſome time between 
the ſixth and twelfth of the month: nor muſt it be ſown 
later; there being an advantage in ſowing it juſt at that 
time; for was the ſeed to be ſown ſooner, many of the 
plants would be apt to run to ſeed in March; and was it to 
de ſown later in the month, the plants would not get proper 
ſtrength before winter. 5 
Therefore, at the time mentioned, dig an open ſpot of 
rich ground, and mark out beds, three feet ſix inches broad; 
then ſow the ſeed moderately thick, and immediately rake 
it in with a light and even hanletet. 
The ſeed of the long- ſided and other large late kinds of 
cabbages may alſo be ſown in the beginning of this month. 
But the ſeed of the late Kinds may — ſown five or fix days 
ſooner than the Yorkſhire and other early kinds of cabbages, 
as they are not ſo apt to run to ſeed, 


* prepare ſome ground in the beginning of this month to 


plant out the ſecond crop of brocoli, An open ſpot, not 
thaded by trees, ſhould be choſen; and ſpread ſome thorou h 
rotten dung over the piece, and dig it in, and this will 
an advantage tothe plants. Mie 


Brocoli. 


others are decayed, 


a q 
* * TY 
: . : - 
— * 5 
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Theſs plants are now to be rde in rows two feet 
ſtance between plant and 


aſunder, and allow twenty inches 
plant in the row, and give each plant a little water. 


Draw the earth about the ſtems of the brocoli which were 
planted out laſt month ;. for this will ee the 8 8 © 


and promote their growth. HP 


Savoy. 


Tranſplant favoys.. Plant them in rows eighteen or. 
twenty inches aſunder, and . the eee the ſame diſtance, 


from one another 1n the row. ke nl will come in 
at a a 0 time, and the plants wil 


the blo after Chriſtmas... 


Onions... 


Gee 3 ſome 1 where it was not thin laſt month, | 


to ſow ſame ſpring onions. _ 
This muſt be done in the firſt, but at-fartheft the ſecond 
week in the month: and for that purpoſe chooſe a clean dry- 


lying ſpot; and when the ground is dug, mark out beds 


three feet and a half or four feet broad; then ſow. the ſeed 


talerably thick, but as equal as can be; then tread it in, 
and rake the ground even, that the plants: may riſe regularly 


in every part of the bed. 
The plants from this ſowi will ſupply the table-in the 


| jring his ſallads or other uſes ; they come in about the 


March, and continue ll A rl A May ; and if you 
let ſome of them ſand till June, pr will bulb: 
a tolerable fize, .but will ſoon after run to ſeed, 

Sow alſo ſome. Welch onions : this. is done, in caſe the 


others ſhould, be deſtroyed by the froſt; for the Welch onions 
will ſurvive almoſt. he ſeyereſt winter; notwithſtanding 
their blades will ſometimes die down to the ground in 
October or November, the roots remain ſound, and new 


leaves will ſprout up again in abput fix weeks after the 


Let this ſort be alſo ſown in beds as. directed above, 


it is the beſt method; then a perſon. can ſtand in the alley 42 
and readily weed and clean the plants without treading up- 


on them. 


Theſe Welch o onions PAL BORer apple or hulb at the roots; but - 


is they are fo very as to reſiſt the hardeſt froſt, When 


the Engliſh, 3 195 d be all killed, it is therefore 7 
; Viſable 0 low a few of them cycry year, at . time; 
E 2 


4 


in en order; kn, © 


and grow to 


the ſucceeding 
F, i . thick, and take care to rake it in regularly. No 
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they will be ſaun@ to be very ufeful in the months of March, 
April and May; and even continue till the ſpring ſown 
% 2 F | F 4-1 | Carrot Seed. | ; : ; 
Oarrot ſeed ſhould now be ſown, to raiſe ſome plants for 

_ ſpring uſe; but the ſeed for this erop muſt not be ſown till 
the third or fourth week in this month. The plants raiſed 
from this tony will ſupply the table at an acceptable time 
pring. | | 
Let this ſeed be now ſown in beds. Do not ſow it too 


- x 


9 82 Radiſo Seed. | LYNE 
Redim feed may ſtill be ſown, to raiſe ſome plants for 
autumn fexvice. Sow it in an open ſpot ; and in dry wea- 

. ther ict, the bed be ſometimes watered. If you ſow this ſeed” 
in "the beginning of the month, the plants will be ready 

about the middle of September; and that fown about the 
middle, or towards the 1 end, wilF be fit to draw about 
Michaelmas, and will continue toterably good all October. 
The proper ſort of radiſh ſeed to fow, at this time, for an 


autumn crop, is the falmon or ſcarlet kind. 
Culliflexer Seeds. 


Colliflower ſeed ſhould be ſown towards the latter end of 
this month, to raiſe ſome plants to. produce an early crop 
next ſummer. 0 V : 

The proper time to ſow the ſeed is fame time between the 
_ eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the month; and it muſt 

not be ſown ſooner than that time, otherwiſe the plants will 
be apt to button (as it is called) or flower, in winter, or 
harly in the ſpring ; which flowers never exceed the fize of 
en ordinary button, and thereby you are diſappointed of 
aaving an early crop, at the due ſeaſon; therefore mark the 
time as above. But, in order to have a more certain crop 
and regular ſupply of colliflowers, it will be proper to ſow . 
ſome ſeed at two different times this month, * © | . 
The firſt ſowing muſt be at the time above mentioned; 
and the general rule is to allow the diſtance of a week, or 
. thereabouts, between the firſt and ſecond ſowing. - > 

The firſt ſown plants are principally for the earlieſt crop, 
and ſhould be planted out for good, in the lattzr end of 
October, under bell or hand-glaſſes. Some cf the ſame 


12 
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plants may alſo, at that time, be planted under a ſouth walf, - 
. and there remain, without any other ſhelter, during the © 
winter. They will ſometimes ſtand it tolerably well; bur 
if you chooſe it, you may alſo at that time plant a par cen 
N of the firſt ſown plants in frames. : | LY 
: But the colliflower plants raiſed from the ſecond ſowing: _ 
| ae properly to be the main crop; and theſe, for their more 
certain preſgrvation, muſt, in the laſt week of October, be n 
E planted in frames, and there remain . (being occaſionally . 
defended with glaſſes) all the winter, „ 0 | 
But let it be obſerved, that if you have no bell or hand- | 
_ WY clafes, or that you do not intend to plant out any plants A 
under ſuch glaſſes in October, as above; but that you either | 
intend, or are neceſſitated to winter them all in frames, or- | 
on warm borders; you, in that caſe, need make but one 
ſowing; which ſhould be, as before ſaid, ſome time between- 
the eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the month, | 
But here it will be proper to ſet down in what'manner 
the plants, both from the firſt and ſecond ſowing,. provide © 
you fow twice, ſhould be managed until they are fit to bee 
| tranſplanted into the beds or places where they are to-remains- 
: all winter. And, to begin with the ſeed, dg. 
| ' The ſeed is to be ſown as above directed, either at once, 
or at two different times, as you ſlrall think neceſſary, zc- 
cording to the above directions; obſerving at the proper — WW 
time, to Jet a fmall ſpot' of clean rich Sound be neatly dug,. . _  * | 
K and mark out a bed about a yard or three feet and a half” 2 
broad; immediately ſow the Gd, and rake it in'with'par- - - _ 
ticular-cate ; or otherwiſe, you may firſt rake the ſurface” 
ſmocthe ee then ſow the ſeed, and ſift over it about a 
quarter of an inch of light earth. In dry weather let the 
bed be from time to time moderately watered: this will 
make the plants come up ſoon ; they will riſe equally, and 
| all take a regular . % I SG REST Ye A 1.008 
When the plants are come up; continue, in dry weather, ö 
to water the bed moderately, at leaſt every two days. | 14 
Then, about the twentieth, or ſome time between that: i 
and the twenty-fifth of next month, the plants ſhould be- ; 
pricked out from the ſeed-bed: at that time let anotherr | 
nich ſpot be dug for them in a ſheltered: ſituation ; / and mark: © WM 
out a bed the ſame breadth, as above; into this bed the- = 
plants are at that time to be pricked about two or three 
inches apart, and ſhaded from the ſun, and occaſtonally 
$4; 0 WR 
— 
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But one thing is proper to be obſerved, in the manage. 
ment of theſe plants, and particularly thoſe intended to 
planted out under the hand-glaſſes; and that is this, if the 
weather ſhould at the above time of pricking out prove cold, 
and at the ſame time the plants but backward in their 
growth, it will, in that caſe, be proper to make a ſlight bed 
of warm dung to prick the plants in, which will bring them 

greatly forward. xo | 
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This bed need not be made above twelve or fifteen inches, 


at moſt, thick of dung : lay the thickneſs of fix inches of 
earth all over the ſurface, and put in the plants as above. 

In either of the above beds, the plants are to remain un- 
til the laſt week in October, or at fartheſt the firſt week in 
November, and then to be tranſplanted into the proper 
places, to ſtand the winter. d 5 
Ihe firſt ſown plants, in particular, or, if you have but 
one ſowing, the largeſt of theſe are at that time to be 
planted out for good in rows, and covered with the bells, 
obſerving to place two or three of the ſtrongeſt plants under 
each glaſs; the glaſſes to ſtand three feet diſtance each way 
from one another. | 


. 


But if you deſire to make the moſt advantage of the above 


glaſſes, you may plant four or ſive plants under each; and 
in the ſpring to thin out the worſt, leaving but one, or at 
moſt two of the ſtrongeſt plants under each glaſs ; and thoſe 
that are 1 out, to be planted in — ſpot, in the 
open ground. = 

Phe ſecond ſown plants, or at leaſt thoſe intended to be 
wintered in frames, are alſo, in the end of October, or firſt 
week in November, to be tranſplanted into e 
beds. At that time you are to obſerve, that if the plants 
are backward in their growth, it will be proper to make a 
bed for them in the following manner: 


A 2 is to be prepared for the bed, where the plants 
may 


ave the full winter ſun, * OR TL 

Let a trench be dug about ſix inches deep, and the 
breadth of a common cucumber, or melon frame, and the 
length of one, two, or more frames, according to the 
quantity of plants. e 

Then get ſome new hot dung, and with this let a bed be 
made in the above trench, — * it about a foot thick of 
dung, and lay thereon the depth of five or ſix inches of 


rich light earth, and here the plants are to be jet in rows 


from the back to the front of the frame: plant them two 


inches and a half apart in the rows 4. allow the diſtancg of 


three inches between row and row, and as ſoon as planted 


let them be moderately watered, . + 


Then put on the glaſſes ; but obſerve; to leave them open 
about a hand's breadth, that the ſteem which the dung 


will occaſion, may freely paſs. away ; and when the plants 
have taken root, let the lights be taken quite off every mild 
dry day. $ 88 $40 2 25 
be plants, with the aſſiſtance of the above ſlight hot- bed, 
will ſoon take root; and if. they are ſmall, will forward 
them greatly in their growth, ſo as to acquire a due degree 
of ſtrength, before the time of the ſevere weather begins. 
They are to remain in the ſeed-bed all winter; for the 
heat is only intended to ſtrike the plants and ſet them a ga- 
ing at firſt; for it will not laſt much above a fortnighht. 


Although I have mentioned the planting the above plants 


on a moderate hot-bed, yet, where there 1s not dung to be 


conveniently had, or that the plants are tolerably forward 
in their growth, they may be planted in a bed of natural 
earth, defended as above, with a frame and glaſſes; but a 


little heat, juſt to ſtrike the plants, will be a great advantage. 


In one or other of theſe beds, the plants are to remain all 


winter; and are, during that time, to be defended, in 
rainy and ſevere weather, by putting on the glaſſes; but, 
in mild and dry days, no covering muſt be over the plants; 
they muſt have the free air at all ſuch times. 


# © FY . 


Theſe plants are to remain in this bed, until the latter 


end of February, or beginning of. March, but then to be 


tranſplanted into the quarters of the kitchen garden at about 
thirty inches, or three feet, diſtance, each way, from one 


another. N : 
I have ſaved colliflower plants through the winter, in a 
bed of common earth, and covered it occaſionally only with 


garden mats; the bed being in a warm fituation, and arched -. 


over with hoops, and covered with mats in bad weather; 
ſuch as in time of hard rains, froſty or ſnowy weather. 
And I have ſometimes preſerved theſe plants over winter, 
by planting them cloſe under a warm on (as IT OT 
But theſe two methods are only to be practiſed by perſons 
4 have not better conveniencies ; but thoſe'tn poſſeſſion of 
frames and glaſſes, ſhould always take the advantage of them, 
to preſerve = plants through the winter, e 


1 rf 4 - - ws Co 
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wamich was planted in trenches the two laſt months. 


TINT: gather them as above, and tye them in bunches, and carry 
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5 Aſparagus. 4 14 | 
Let the plantations of aſparagus be well cleared, and k 
\ /at this time perfectly free from weeds ; in particular — 
which was planted in beds laſt March or April. 
Alſo let the ſeedling aſparagus, which was ſown in the 
ſpring, be kept very clean; and this muſt be done by a very 
careful hand-weeding. | | 
r 
Tranſplant more celery. Let an open ſpot be choſen; 
mark out the trenches, and prepare them = 'the manner 
directed laſt month. Get the plants, eut off the tops of their 
leaves, trim the ends of their roots, and then plant one row 
in each trench. 3 | 
\ ; Obſerve to ſet the plants four or five inches diſtant in the 
OR BP 5 k ; 
; Immediately after they are planted, let them be watered; 
and, if the weather ſhould prove dry, the waterings muſt 
be repeated duly every other evening until the plants have 
taken root. pt 


Th © Barth up Celery, | 
Continue to earth up, as it advances in height, the celery 


Let this be done in dry wheather ; and, when the plants 
are alfo dry, let the earth be well broken: then lay it u 
lightly to the plants: obſerve to earth them up a due height 
on each fide; take particular care not to break down their 
leaves, and alſo not to bury the heart of theſe plants. 
3 Artichoke Plants. © * 
Examine now the artichoke plants which were planted 
luaſt March, or April. | Ha, | 
Many of theſe plants will now be in fruit ; and, beſides 
the principal or top fruit, there will riſe many ſmall heads 
or ſuckers from the ſides of the tems ; but, in order to en- 
courage the principal head to grow to a large ſize, all theſe 
ide ſhoots ſhould be diſplaced. | 45 | 
Ih his is conſtantly practiſed by perſons who prefer one 
large handſome head to three or tour ſinall ones; but when 
vou praQtiſe this, the ſuckers ſhould always be taken off, 
before they exceed the ſize of an egg; and theſe are in ſome 
families dreſſed and eaten. %% Lohan tt ids 


Theſe, the gardeners about London call ſuckers ; they 
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8 them to market; where they have a ready call for them ;: 

| but eſpecially at Covent Garden or Spital-Fields markets. 
-pt Remember, as ſaid laſt month, to down the ftems- | 
lat of the artichokes, as ſoon as you can cut the. „ 
he - | Small Sallad Seed. | 
Ty Now ſow ſinall' ſallad ſeeds; ſuch. as muſtard, ereſſes, 


radiſh, rape and turnep. 
When a conſtant ſupply of-theſe are wed; there ſhould: 
be à little ſeed of each kind ſown once every week. 
Let them be ſown in a ſhady border: draw ſhallow drill 
| fow the ſeeds pretty thick, and cover them about a uarterr 
ol am inch; in dry weather they. muſt be duly. wat 


Lettuce Seed. 


' Sow. . feed, at two different times this wk The- 
proper ſorts are, coſs and Sileſia; the brown Dutch, and: 


common cabbage lettuee are alſo very proper kinds to be” 
ſown. at this time. 


The firſt — 1 is to be performed ſome time-before the | 


tenth of the month, and is to raiſe plants for Tupplying the 
table in October and November ; ; he ſecond ſowing muſt 


9 be done ſome time between the eighteenth and twenty-fourtha 
of the month; and the plants raiſed from this ſowing ar 
to be planted out upon warm borders in order to ſtand the“ 


tk | winter, to ſupply the table next April and May: | 
It Let each ſort of this ſeed be ſown ſeparate ; take care to 


to water. the ory border- now and then where: the-{ 
ſown. 


cabbage lettuee, may, w 


every night, and in all wet, or. other bad cold weather, 


glaſſes, and about the outſides of the frames. If thus 


en | oy: A they will be tolerably well cabbag | 
f, December, January and February; at which time — | 
ne vill be eſteemed a great rarity, .and hi acceptable. 


north, o odupp'y . W 3 
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rake it in evenly ; and, in dry weather, it will be ler | 


But ſome. of the. plants ried se both the fen and- 
ſecond ſowing, Heel the brown Dutch and common 

en fit (that is, in October) be- 
planted in ſhallow frames; where they muſt be eovereck 


with the glaſſes : in hard froſts they. muſt alſo have a thick - 
covering of. dry litter (ſuch as ſtraw, or fern) laid over Yo 6 


- Tranſplant ſome of the ettuces w * were ſown. lad 
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Let theſe be planted ten or twelve inches aſunder, in a 
rich ſpot, and give them directly a little water. In dry 
weather, they muſt be watered as occaſion requires, till they 
have taken root. a 1 A 


* Fennel, Cardut, and Angelica. 
About the middle of this month, you may ſow ſeeds of 
fennel, cardus, and angelica. If 
Ih)he ſeeds as are ſown now, are to raiſe plants for the 
next year's uſe ; and by ſowing them at this ſeaſon, they 
will come up ſtrong in the ſpring. 1 erg 
Note, Theſe ſeeds will grow, if ſown in the ſpring ſeaſon, 


but not ſo early, nor do they generallyggome up ſo ſtrong, 
as the autumn ſown plant. | 


EN Deſtroy Weeds. e's 
Take care now to deſtroy weeds in every part, among all 
the crops : let this always be done in due time, before the 
weeds get to any great head; and take particular care that 
none ſtand to ſeed. p ct | 
This ſhould be well obſerved in every part of the ground; 
not only among all the crops, but alſo in fuch vacant pieces 
of ground as have been lately cleared from ſummer crops. 
or every weed that is ſuffered to ſtand to ſcatter its ſeeds 
upon the ground, lays the foundation of hundreds for the 
year to come ; therefore every opportunity ſhould be taken 
to deſtroy them before they arrive to that matuoity. _ 

This is eaſily done if taken in time, and particularly in 
all ſuch places where there is room to bring in a hoe. With 
a ſharp hoe, taking advantage of dry days, a perſon may 

ſoon go over a rent deal of ground. - __ + 

Never ſuffer large weeds to lay upon any ſpot of ground 
when they have at any time been hoed down, but rake them 

up, and alſo clear them away. , _. _ TIRE 

„„ Tranſplant Soft NG: 

_ "Tranſplant another parcel of endive. Chooſe: an open 
| ſpot, and let it be properly dug; then get ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt plants, trim the extreme end of their roots, and 
the tops of their leaves a little, and then plant them twelve 
inches each way from one another. | 


* 


Mater them as ſoon as planted ; and, in dry;oveather, 
let the waterings, be l once every two. or three days, 
until the plants have taken root. rt 
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The endive which was. planted out in June, will, about 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, be full 
grown, and the Plants ſnould be tied up to promote their 
blanching. 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work; then get ſome ſreſn 
r examine the plants, and let a parcel of the largeſt be 

ed; obſerving to gather the leaves up regularly in the 
adds and then, with a piece of the baſs, tye 2 toge- 
ther in a neat manner; but do not tye them too 5 

The cardeons which were planted out in June, il naw 
be arrived to ſome height; and it will, be proper to begin 
to draw ſome earth -up round. each plant; and as they ariſs 
in height, let the earthing be accordingly repeated. 

Take care not to draw the earth into the heart of the. 

lants. 
; For their further management, ſee September and OI 


Onions. 

' Examine the crops of onions : when their leaves begin to: 
all and wither, the roats. have had their full grouth, and 
muſt: then be taken up. Let this be done in dry weather; 
immediately ſpread the roots to dry, and manage Ham as 
directed laſt month. 
| Garlick EP Shallets. 


Garlick and ſhallots myſt alſo be taken up as ſoon AS. th 

have had their proper growth. This is alſo known by their, 
leaves; which, when the roots have done drawin! T4 nouriſh- 
ment, will begin to wither. 


Herbs. to diftil and — 5 e 


Gather herbs to diſtil. This muſt be done when the 


plants are in flower, becauſe they are then juſt i in their 
prime. 

Gather alſo herbs to dry, to ſerve the family i an winter. 
They muſt be cut in a dry day, and immediately ſpread to 
drxy in an airy room : but lay them out of the reach of the 
ſun, When properly dried, tye them in bunches, and * 
them up in a dry room till wanted. 


| ' - -Soaving Coleworts, 

Where it was s laſt month, you. ſhould: now . 
ſome ſeed for coleworts. 

But this muſt be dane in the ping of the month a 


| otherwiſe the plants will not get ſtrength. ta. he. fit far ule at 
any rate time 1n the r 
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; PFyanſplanting Coleworts, © _ 
- Examine the colewort plants which were ſown laſt month; 
let them be looked over, about the middle, or towards the 
latter end of this month; and ſee, where the plants ſtand 
very thick, to let ſome be drawn out regularly, and plant 
them into another ſpot. ; 
Let them be planted in rows, ten or twelve inches aſun- 
der; and fet the plants fix inches diſtant in the row. | 
Buy this practice, the plants remaining in the ſeed-beds 
will have more room to grow; and thoſe which are now 
tranſplanted, will eome into uſe three or four weeks ſooner 
than the plants which are left in the ſeed- bed until next 
or 2" | | 5 
Propagate Sweet Herbs. | 
Propagate, where wanted, the different ſorts of aromatick 
plants: the flips, or cuttings, of many ſorts, may ſtill be 
planted, and will grow. > "41 | | 
Particularly the ſlips of ſage, hyſſop, maſtich, and mar- 
jorum, will fill ſucceed ; but muſt be planted in the be- 
. ginning of the month. The ſlips or cuttings mult be about 
N fx or ſeven inches long; but if theſe ſlips. could be now: 
flipped off from the plants, with roots to them, it would at 
this time be. a great advantage; and muſt be planted in a 
ſhady border, putting each cutting two parts out of three. 
into the earth; and, in dry weather, duly water them. 
Plant alſo, where wanted, ſlips of lavender, rue, and 
_ roſemary : and you may, alſo plant flips of wormwood and 
ſouthern wood. | 10 © SEP 
But theſe ſlips ſhould now, if poſſible, be ſuch as have 
roots to them, as you will ſometimes find ſuch ariſing from 5 
the roots of the main plants, where they have been planted: | 
pretty low, that their branches touch the ground, when they 


will have taken root. 3 1 
Theſe cartings ſhould alſo be from abeut fix to eight, or Ar 
nine inches, in length; planted in a.ſhady border, and oc: ? 
al Management of Aromatich Plants. q | | 
No, in the beginning of this month, it will be proper FE. 
to cut down the decayed flower-ſtems of many kinds of the 
© 


aromatic plants; ſuch as hyfſop, ſavory, lavender, and 
all other ſuch like kinds. 3 


225 3 
OS — 
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At the ſame time, it will be proper to Morten all hs: 
aggling and other young ſhoots, in order to keep the 
plants within due compaſs; which alſo will make them pro- 
duce numbers of new ſhort ſhoots, and they will, by that 
means, form cloſe ſnug heads before winter. 

But this work ſhould, if poſſible, be done in a moiſt time, 
o'r with a pair of garden ſhears : let the decayed flower- 


_ and the young ſhoots, or branches, be trimmed 
cloſe. 


plants, after this, will PL TY 1 to put out new _ 


Roots; ; ad theſe will get . 
pen neat all winter. 


Gathering Seeds. | 
Gather ſeeds, in due time, according as Te ripen, 


make wack yr 


Let this be done in dry days; and as ſoon as they are ND, 


cut, ſpread them upon. mats, or cloths, to'dry and harden, 


But they muſt be ſpread where rain, if it ſhould happen, 
cannot touch them; and let them be now and then turned? 


when it has lain a fortnight, or thereabouts, to dry, let it 
be beaten, or rubbed out, and well cleaned, 


Then ſpread the ſeed thin upon cloths, in a dry but ſhady 
lace; where let it lie,a day or two to harden it properly ; þ ens 


it is then to be put up in bags or boxes. 
This is now a good time to ſow the ſeeds of corn ſallad, 


ctherwiſe lamp lettuce ; and alſo the ſeeds of chervil, for 


winter and ſpring ſervice. 


Both theſe plants will come u up the fans antowan are 
winter, and the ſpring - 


very hardy, and will be fit for 


ſeaſon ; when ſome more ſeed of each ſort ſhould be ſown, 
to ſucceed theſe. 


The lamb lettuce, or corn ſallad, are commonly uſed i in 


winter and ſpring fallads : and the chervil is chiefly uſed in 


ſoups 
The ſeeds of both forts way either be ſown in drills or in 
broad caſt, and raked in. 


But the plants of the corn ſallad ſhould be thinned to to 
three or four inches diſtance. | N 


| Ripening Melons. - 


Take particular care now of. the 1 12 7 · N . 


there ſhould, at this time, happen to much rain, the 
roots of the plants, and all the beſt fruit, muſt be well de- 


fended from it; and this is to be done by the methods pro- : 
poked for their d laſt month. | 


- 
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Cucumber Plants. 8 
Cucumber 22 alſo demand good attention at this time; 
particularly the principal crop, which were ſown in the 
open ground, to produce fruit to pickle. 1 
Theſe plants, for one thing, muſt, in dry weather, be 
remarkably well ſupplied with water. They will ſtand in 
need of this, in a &* time, at leaſt, three or four times a 
week. Let them not want for moiſture, in dry weather, 
and the plants will not fail to produce fruit abundantly. .' 
Let the plants he alſo looked over, in a regular manner, 
about three times a week, in order to gather the young fruit 
according as it becomes fit for the purpoſe of pickling ; 
for when once the fruit are come to the proper ſize, they 
will ſoon grow too large for that uſe. | 
„SCoseacving Turneps. | 
T This is ſtill a proper time to ſow turneps for a late crop, 
But let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month, and there will be no fear' of ſucceſs: 
but J would net adviſe to ſow the ſeed latter than the third 
week in the month, for that which is ſown after that time 
ſeldom ſucceeds. well. | eg | 
Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown- laſt month, 
To do this work, take advantage of dry days; and let ij be 


done before the plants are too far advanced in their growth: 


this work ſhould always be begun when the rough leaves of 


the plants are about the breadth of a man's thumb; then 


the work can be done with expedition and regularity. 
Let the plants be thinned out to the diſtance of about ſux 
or eight inches. 4 % $30 a ot er 


* , . 
* 1 0 — 
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The Fruit Garden. 


1 2 Vine. SY: 
| 12 over vines again, both in vineyards and on walls, 
Dog ſhoots, "4 3 IP 10 E IS {Eng 
All ſhoots whatever, that have been lately produced 
either from the old or young wood, muſt now be entirely 
diſplaced ; for ſuch are quite uſeleſs; and, if left, would 


L 


Pam. - 


and let them be once more cleared from all uſeleſs | 
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darken the fruit very much, and greatly retard its. growth: 
therefore, let all duch ſhoots be — * off quite = | 
Examine alſo, at the ſame time, with good attention, 
al the bearing, and other proper ſhoots ; and, where they 
have ſtarted: from their places, let. them be immediately 
ſaſtened cloſe to the wall, or ſtakes, in their proper direc- 
tion, This ſhould, at. all. times, be duly obſerved, that 
every ſhoot and branch of fruit may have an equal advan». 
tage of ſun and air to ripen them. 
Likewiſe, examine the fruit; and where the bunches are 
entangled in each other, or with the ſhoots, let then be re- 
lieved fo that every bunch may hang in its proper poſition, 
You may now, if you chooſe it, in the beginning of this 
month, top all the ſhoots that have fruit on them, and all 
others that have advanced above the top of the wall, or any 
way beyond their due bounds, . 


The Vineyard. 


2 this af, the bonches of eſe. fruit will never 


npen_ perfectly. C | 
4 per clean ſyrag in the vineyard anſves in reat 
kerne, the purpoſe. of, a Wall, by returning. the ſun's beat. 


pon the vines and fruit. e 80 
Where weeds are Erne to grow, no reſſexion of het 


can come from the urface ; but, on the contrary, a moiſt, 

pour ariſes between, the rows, and about the plants and, 

=, which very much retards the growth and ripening 0E 
grapes. | Fatt to ns FE Pe i 


; 8 2 all-Trees. Tags, | 
Wall-trees till demand attention; particularly peach, 


1 and ſuch like kinds. 24885 | 2 
| t them be once more carefully looked over, and ſee. 
1 wither all the branches and ſhoots remain ars in G 
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proper places., Where any have been diſplaced by winds, = 
ir other accidents, let them be nailed up again in a ſecures - WM 


+ 
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and neat manner; and where any of the ſhoots are looſe, or Thi 
project conſiderably from the wall, let ſuch alſo be nailed never 
in cloſe and ſecurely, - WA) otherw 
* To have the ſhoots all lay clofe and regular to the wall it regula 
zs a very great advantage to the fruit; and; befides,. it looks and w. 
| decent. po Fo Fa . Lik 
Likewiſe obſerve, at the ſame time, where any ſtraggling and w 
fhoots have been lately produced; and let all ſuch be now them | 
taken off, that there ny be no uſelefs wood to darken the 
ripening fruit too much from the ſun. 28 
Cleaning the Border about the Fruit Teen. . 
Let all the fruit- tree borders be now kept remarkably N | 
clean: let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any kind of litter to be | 
ſeen upon them. 1 : C01 


By keeping theſe borders neat, it is not only agreeable 1 
in the ntl degree, to the eye; but a clean ſmooth | urface, * * 
throws up a reflexion of the ſun's heat, on the tree, which of ſac 
certainly greatly promotes the ripening and improves tlie 


flavour the fpuit. ee 


while 


eee. „ ome 
Take care of fig-trees,; the figs will now be full grown, cher 


and will begin to ripen, and therefore require a ſhare of ſun W. 
to promote their ripening, and to give them their true WW inſe& 
o enen; nte, 
All the ſtrong ſhoots muſt therefore be now laid in cloſe Th 
to the wall: but take care to uſe the knife on theſe trees but haits 
very little at this time. Cut off no ſhoots, but: ſuch as grow kt a 
directly foreright; therefore lay in all the fair growing ſide three 
| thoots; for theſe young ſhoots that are now laid in, are to trote, 
bear the fruit to be expected next year; and as theſe trees "WW the i: 
produce their fruit upom none but the year old ſhoots, it i: WW bout 
te ſafeſt way to leave enough at this time; for what is not tink 
wanted to lay in at the general ſeaſon of pruning, can at pet o 
that time be eaſily cut away. et se | 
But, whatever you do, be ſure not to ſhorten any of the 


' ſhoots, but lay in every one at full length, for the ſhoots of 
theſe trees muſt never be ſhortened. | . 

'. .  _ © Obſerve to lay them in regularly, not acroſs one another, 
. and let them be well ſecured, for the wind and rain has 
; great power over theſe trees on account of their broad leaves, 

n 7 9 Budded Tres. 8 
So ober the ſtocks or trees which were budden in Julſs 
And let all the bandages be looſened, lt. 


I 
—_ os... 1 


— 
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This mould always be done in about three weeks, but 

jever exceed a month, after the budding is performed z. - 

otherwiſe, as the bud wall ſwell, the ſap will be ſtopped 1 in ts) 4 

regular courſe, and the parts about the bud will be pinched, 

and will ſwell — and not one bud in five ſucceed. 
Likewiſe examine that part of the ſtock below the buck, 


;nd when there are any ſhoots ſent Wan in that raids let 
them be taken off cloſe. | 


Budding, tee, 


Budding may ill be e but this muſt bo Sa 
n the beginning of the month. 


Defending Wall-Fruit from Inſet, Ge. 


Continue to defend the choice wall-fruit from inſects and 
birds. 


of ſuch fruit as they would eat. This is a ſure defence 
wainſt thoſe devourers; therefore it will be well worth” 
while for ſuch perſons. as have nets to fix them up before 
his of the choiceſt fruit, een grapes, ligs, and late 
cherries. 


Waſps ad flies are allo to be guarded againſt, for theſe 


inſects will devour the moſt ddlitatg. feitit at a pre, i 


ne, and, if not prevented, make great havock. 


The only method to prevent this, is, to continue toplace 7 


baits in different parts of the trees to catch them; that is, 
kt a quantity of vials be filled with ſugar· water, and hang 
three or four in each of the principal trees; this will greatly ' 


about the mouth of the vials; numbers will daily creep in ta 
ink, and when once they enter, not OL ION, 
Ft out gn. | | 


- p_ 
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The bee, or Flower Garden. , 
Water anzual Plies: - 1 


. EE nd 
— - 


AER chi aw e n rs thi 
| muſt, in dry weather, be well relle Ah water: 
| tem be watered at leaſt dus or four tumes a weeks, 5 


Birds are to be kept off by fixing up nets bebte the tees 5 


© 
* 
3 


prote& the fruit, for the ſweetneſs of the water will et entice . ; 
be inſects to neglect it, and they will continually hover 
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Support them well with handſome ſtakes, and let the 
Ralk or ſtems of the plants be neatly tyed to them, accord. 
ing as they advance in height. A 5 
When dead leaves appear on theſe plants, let them be im. 
mediately taken off, for nothing looks worſe; therefore keep 
the pots always very. clear from. weeds.. ys 


| | Water perennial Plants. ; 
In dry weather give water alſo pretty often to all the 


rennial flower plants in pots. 


But this muſt be done in general; that is, thoſe plants 
which are paſt flowering will -want water as well as thoſe 


which are ſtill to bloom. Tg 
Take care now of all ſuch perennial plants in pots az 


have done blowing; let the ſtalks when the flowers decay be 
immediately cut down; looſen the earth in the top of the 


pot, take ſome out, replace it with the ſame quantity of 
new, and then ſet the pots in a ſhady place for the re- 


mainder of the ſummer, 
| Propagate fibrous rooted Plants, | 
No is the proper time to encreaſe many of the double 
flowering fibrous rooted plants: this is to be done by flip- 
png and parting the roots; and the proper time to begin to 
it is about the middle of the month. # 
Many ſorts may now be encreaſed by that method; par- 


2 ticularly, the double roſe campion and catchfly, double 


ſcarlet lychnis, and double rocket; alſo the dou le ragged 

robin, batchelor's button, gentianella, and polyanthuſes 
ape ſeveral other ſuch like Linde of fibrous rooted. peren- 
7... e 8 

The method is this: where the plants have grown into 
large tufts, let the whole of each root be taken up entirely 
out of the earth; then let it be parted; or divided into as 


* 


many ſeperate. plants as you ſhall Tee convenient, but not 


into very ſmall heads; but, in parting them, take care to 
do it in ſuch a manner as every plant or. ſlip ſo ſeperated 
may be properly furniſhed with roots. 1 

When the root is thus parted. into ſeveral ſlips or diſtindt 
plants, let the roots of every ſuch flip or plant be trimmed; 
that is, cut off the ends of the roots, pick off any dead or 
broken leayes, and trim the others as you, ſhall ſee nec 
ary, and then plant them. wine POE 
* mui be plauted in a, ſhady border, or where they 


— 
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can be occaſionally ſhaded with mats. Let them be ſet 
about ſix inches apart, cloſe the earth well about them, and 

ve them ſome water. Some of the ſtrongeſt ſlips may be 
immediately planted again in the borders. 

Let the waterings be occaſionally repeated, till the plants 
are rooted, and alſo during the ſummer. 

Theſe will all take root in a very rangh time, get ſtrength, 
and make tolerable good plants the latter N of | 
October: at that time they may be T2 up with balls, and 
planted' ſome in pots, and the reſt into borders. They * | 
all blow next ſummer. | 


88 25: Bs 5 2s 

This is now a proper time to agate ſaxifrag 

The double agree Fi NI the "ve ſeaſon, | 
and makes a beautiful appearance. 

They are eaſily. propagated by off-ſets from the roots, 
which-they produce plentifully: they are generally planted 
in pots, but may alſo be planted in in the borders or beds, 
planting ſeyeral of its ſmall roots in a place, that the flowers 
come in bunches ; otherwiſe they make but little ſhew, 

The yramidal faxifrage makes a moſt beautiful appear- 
ince when in bloom: it is propagated by off-ſets, which 
wiſe from the ſides of the plants, and they may now be 
taken off, and either PR in borders SY and will 
n next year. | 


Ale Pho. 


The en plants in pots ſhould, ſome time in this 
month, be ſhifted into freſh earth. : 4 a; 

For that u rovide a quantity o compoſt; 
let this be N prone 8 ſmall between 
the hands, and then be laid ready. 

When this is done, take up the pots one by one, and Nek 
af all decayed leaves from the plants; then turn the plants 
but of the pots, take moſt of the earth from its roots, and let 
al the fibres be trimmed : this done, fill the pot nearly with 
the compoſt, immediately ſet the plant in the middle, cloſe 
the earth well about it, and fill up the pot properly with 
more com poſt. 

When the whole are thus planter, let them be moderately 
watered, and ſet the pots on a ſliady place, or ſhade th al | 
weafionally with mats, and water them in * weather 
e 58 taken root. 


* 
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2 Oh Seedling Auricalas, Ge. 3 mad 
"The ſeedling auriculas, and polyanthufes, ſhould 

where it was omitted laſt month, be pricked out from de 


fecd-bed. || —- | 
Dig for them a bed or border in a warm ſituation, nue 3 


the ſurface even, and then put in the plants, a ? 
or four inches aſunder. Take particular 4 pr Spy pp 
earth very well about them, and give them a moderat al 
watering. ADE rs EL 
The waterings muſt, if the weather ſhould prove dry, be EY 

| 2 moderately every other day till the plants ha aud 
| en freſh root. TRA 5 — 
. Auricula Seed. . * fram 
This is a good time to ſow auricula ſeed; and it will *22* 
alſo be proper to ſow the ſeed of polyanthuſes. | wt 

. »* "Theſe ſeeds ſhonld now be ſown in boxes or lar pots: B 
for that purpoſe, fill ſome pots or boxes with liebt earth on 
about the middle or latter end of the month. Let the ſeech wild 
be ſown pretty thick, and cover them about a quarter of an N 
inch deep. 35 + | may 
The boxes or pots muſt then be ſet where only the mom aboy 
ing ſun comes, ftand there till the, end of next month, and ſome 
then be removed where they can have the full ſun, dray 

- . Theauricula feed will ſcarcely grow before the ſpring 55 
but the plants will then come up earlier and ſtronger th ſerve 
thoſe ſown at that ſeaſon. | E enten 
But the polyantbuſes will ſometimes come up the fam ET. 
ſeaſon, and will ſtand the winter well, and will be fit . Pets, 
plant out early next ſummer, when they will have time t Mar 
grow ſtrong, ſo as to be able to produce ſtrong flowers the earth 

J fpring after. SET ; | N 5 e 
674 

1 „ . Ceraation Layers. | plan 
Carnation layers, that have been layed five or fix weeks W 
wilt he. well rooted, and fivuld be cut from the old root ſeper 
and 3 8 beds or- H... n vat 

r in order to protect the Tamvrereadjlyamwinter bou 
it M be adviſeable. to —— z-;ogthe 3 — Aire 
matt pots, particularly ſome of the choiceſt kinds. Fenn 
For that purpoſe, let a quantity of: penhy or halfpenn) Alle 
pots be procured, and fill them with good earth; then tak T 
off the layers, trim their tops a little, cut off the bottom £ 7 


the ſtalk or root, cloſe to the ſlit part or gaſh which w. 
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made in laying ; then plant one layer i in each pot, and i im- 
mediately give a little water. 


Then ſet all the pots in a ſhady ftuation, and. e * 
5 8 occaſion requires till the plants have all fair Y taken 


When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then 
removed into a more open ſituation, and remain there un- 
til the latter end of October, when a bed of dry compoſt is, 
at that time, to be prepared, the breadth and length of a 
common frame; 1 bed muſt be prepared with ſome di 
and light earth, and a quantity of coal aſhes, mixing 


mon level of the ground : when thus prepared, put on the 

frame, then Rue? the pots to their runs in the bed, as cloſe / 

together as can be; for here the plants are to remain all 
inter, and to be defended i in bad weather with glaſſes. | 
But the glaſſes are only to be put on in ſevere froſts, 
ſnow, and much rain; and muſt be taken off conſtantly * 
mild and dry weather. 

Note, where frames and glaſſes are wanting, +. the gow 
| may at the above time be plunged in a bed ER 
above: then place ſome hoops acroſs the bed; 3 having 
ſome good thick mats always in readineſs, let theſe be 
drawn over the hoops to ſhelter the plants in bad weather. 

By plunging the pots into the bed of compoſt, it pre- 
ſerves the. plants more ſecurely from froſt ; for it then cannot 
enter at the fides of the pots to hurt the roots. | 
br e plants are to remain in this bed, and in the ſame 
pots, tilF the latter end of February, or the firſt week in 
March; they are then to be turned out with the ball of 
earth to their roots, and planted into the large pots where 
| they are to blow. 

But the common carnation layers, that are intended to be 
planted in the borders, ſnould be managed in this manner: 

When the layers are all wel] rooted, they are then to be 
ſeperated from the old plants, trimmed as above directed, 
and planted in a bed or border of rich earth. Let them be ſet 
about fix inches diſtance every way from one another, and 
directly watered, and the waterings muſt be occaſionally re- 
peated, and the plants muſt be ſhaded from the mid-day ſun N 
till well rooted. 


Oftober ; by that time they will have gotten 8 * 
BE! then be EIT 8 ed * 


well together, and raiſed at leaſt four inches above the com- ZE 


The layers are to remain in this bed or border until! 
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bee Laying Carnation. _ 

his is ſtill a proper time to lay carnations and double 
weet- williams, but this muſt be done in the beginning of 
the month. | | : 
Take off all ſuch layers of double ſweet-williams as were 
layed five or fix weeks ago, and manage them as direQt 


for the carnations. 
Sow Seeds of lulbous Flowers. Ty 
Now ſow ſecds of bulbous flower-toots: The proper time 
to do this, is ſome time between the twentieth and laſt day 
of the month. «IIs 
| The forts proper to be ſown, are tulips, hyacinths, nar. 
<ifſus's, iris's, crown imperials, fritillarias, and lillies, the 
ſeeds of martagons, crocuſſes, and fome other bulbs, 
Theſe ſeeds may be ſown either in beds or in boxes. 
The convenience of boxes is, they can be removed rea- 
«ily to a different fituation as the ſeaſon requires. The 
boxes for this purpoſe muſt be about fifteen or eighteen 
inches broad, and ten or twelve deep. 
They muſt be filled, within an inch and an half of the 
top, with fine light earthy making the top ſmooth; then 
ſow the ſeeds thereon moderately thick, and cover them 
with fifted*earth about half an inch deep. _ 
The boxes are then to be moved to a movie ſhady ſitu- 
ation; and, if the weather prove dry, muſt be at times 
lightly watered : they are to ſtand there till the” latter end 
of September, and then be removed to a warm part of the 
2 | 


But theſe ſeeds may alſo, if you chooſe it, be ſown in 
beds of light earth, and will ſucceed tolerably well. The 
beds muſt be prepared in a dry warm ſituation, and ſhould 
be about three feet broad. © © x 
The boxes or beds muſt be defended in winter from ſe 
vere froſts and great ſnowys; and this is to be done by lay 
ing dry litter over and about the outſides of the boxes, 0 
on the ſuface of the beds. 1 | 
The plants will begin to appear about the latter end of 
next March, and muſt be then kept clear from weeds, and 
in dry weather refreſhed pretty often with water. 
In june or July their leaves will decay, and then the fur 
face of the earth muſt be cleared from weeds and litter, anc 
about half an inch of freſh earth ſtrewed over the furface 0 
„ I DTT 


| q 
. 


— 


Thus let them remain till the ſame time the ſecond ſum- 
mer, and then it will be Proper to.tranſplant them. 

Then, at that time, a bed or two in a clean dy 
lying ſpot, and where e earth is light, and each bed to 
be three feet broad. 

Then take up the roots out of the ſeed· bed, and imme- 
diately plant lan them 3 into the bak repared for them; let 
them be ſet in rows: the four inches aſunder, 
and the roots to be ſet about to inches and a half apart 
in the row. 


The molt ready method will be to drag neat drills with a” 


the roots in the drills at the diſtance above Qed, and 


draw the earth over them, | covering them the * of two 
inches, 


The next ſummer, at the ſame time, the roots are to be 


removed again, and muſt then be ſet four inches each way 
apart. 


Thus theſe ſeedlings are to be treated every ſummer till 
at each removal, to allow more and more room. 


ate then to be managed as the other old Xt 
But it will be ſeveral years before Tome of the roots arrive 


ſhew a flower till the fixth or ſeventh year; but the advan- 
tage of raiſing this root in particular from ſeed, is that 


to break into ſtripes. or variegations, there will 13 Year 
appear among them many new flowers. 3 

This is the advantage of raiſing them trom feed ; 7 and 
likewiſe among the new flowers, there will ſometimes be 


ſame that greatly excel, by the rags of. Ak and . 
rity of ſtripes. 0 


© bow nds 4 Gn | y 5 5 
Sow allo anemonie feed, and the ſeed of ne TY 
ſpring eyclamons. - 


boxes or large wide mouthed pots. 


 Vered lightly wich ſifted earth, not more than a quarter of 
nan inch deep. 5 4 n 
2 


. . 
£ k 9 
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ſmall hoe, making them about two inches Ap place 


bey are brought to a ſtate of perfect flowering g-obſerving, 
When they are brought to a condition o Royering, they | 


to that ſtate, particularly the tulips, which never begin to 


- when the ſeedlings are raiſed to a flowering ſtate, and begin 


* 


lt will be moſt advĩſeable to ſow theſe ſeeds pridieipally in 


The pots or boxes to be filled with ack; but very light 
earth: the ſeeds are to bñe ſcattered on pretty thick, and do 


* . 
bl 


n 


- 
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The boxes or pots, with theſe ſeeds and pla ts, When 

| *they are come up, are all to be managed as above direged 
in the management of the ſeedling but. 
7 8 Remove bulbous Roots, rd 

"This is ſtill a proper time to remove crown impe 


„ 4 . 


75 jonquils, may alſo ſtill be removed, as 
fritillarias, and moſt other bulbs whoſe 


It is neceſſary to take the beſt ſorts of theſe and other ſuch 
like bulbs up at leaſt once every two years, in order to 
ſeparate the encreaſed parts or off-ſets from the larger or 
principal root; and it Rould always be done as ſoon as the 
flower and leaves fade, or at leaſt in a ſhort time after ; for 
at that period the roots are at reſt, and draw no nouriſh- 
ment, but will bear removal without the leaſt check. 

But on the contrary, when the roots are permitted to re- 
main in the ground any conſiderable time after the decay of 
the ftalks and leaves, they will all ſend out new fibres, 
and, even at chat time; begin to form the bud for the next 
year's flower; and if the roots were after that to be taken 
up, they might receive ſo great a check by the removal, that 
ſome ſorts would not Sou Hen flowers the ſucceeding year; 
or, - leaſt, if they did, the flower would be very poor and 
we | 


1 Tranſplant Ptrianiali. 
Tranſplant into nurſery-beds, ſuch ſeedlings. as walls, : ry 
fogks, and ſweet williams; alſo columbines, ſcabiouſes, * 


* 
- 
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ad other ſeedlin 2anial and biennial plants, as are 
fill remainin in the ſoed-bed, bar £5 pl 8 
Theſe ſnould be n weather; and the 
foner the better, that the plants may have time to root, 
ud get ſome ſtrength before winter. Let a border be dug 
br them, or elſe dig ſome beds three feet broad, and im- 
nediately put an the plants, about ſix inches diſtance from 
one another, and let them be directly watered. © © 
When the plants have ſtood in the above beds, or borders, 
no months, or thereabouts, they may then be tranſplanted 
ino the places where they are to remain to bl Www. 


Clip Hedges 1 
Now clip or trim hedges: all ſorts may now be trimmed 


=» 


ſich as holly, yew, hornbeam, elm, lime, and alſo thorn 


and all other ſorts. . ty 2 

This is the only proper ſeaſon to trim ſuch hedges as are 
only clipped but once a year, becauſe thoſe hedges that are 
trimmed now will not puſh. out any more ſhoots to ſignify 
this ſummer ; fo that they will not want cutting again till 
next year, ; | | | ELD 

But ſuch hedges as were clipped in the beginning or 
middle of laſt month, or before, will want clipping again 
in the middle or latter end of this month n... 5 


| Cut Box and Thrift, 3 
Cut box edgings; but this ſhould be done in moiſt wea- 
ter; keep theſe edgings cut pretty low, and do not let 
them grow too broa | : 


Edgings of thrift ſhould alſo at this time be trimmed a 


little, for they will now begin to want it; that is, when it 
was not done laſt month: cut off all the decayed flower- . 
talks; and when the fides have grown uneven, let them 
allo be cut, which you may do with a pair of garden ſheers. 
Let the ſheers for this purpoſe be ground very ſharp at 
tie points, that you may be able to cut the ſides perfectly 
neat, * IN | | 5 | 3 
But this muſt be done in moiſt weather, or not at all; 
tiat is, the cutting the ſides of thrift in particular, other- _ , 
We it will turn brown, and have a diſagreeable ap- 


| Mow Graſs. 


Continue to mow graſs walks and lawns, and let this be 
once a week or thereabouts, . 


Q 2 


* 
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Let the walks and lawns be alſo often poled and rolled, 
and this is almoſt as neceſſary to be done as mowing, to 


| "yn the graſs perfectly clean and neat. 
Gravel Walks. 


Grave] walks ſhould always be kep very clear from 


weeds and litter, and theſe walks ſhould be A rolled, at 
leaſt twice a week. 


Borders. 


The borders in chis garden ſhould be all kept clear from 
weegs, and always exceeding neat. _ 

Theſe borders ſhould be now and then gone over with 2 
ſharp hoe, in 2 to looſen the ſurface and cut up any 
weeds that a 

After this it ſhould be raked over neatly, drawing off all 
weeds and litter, and the ſurtace ſhould be left clean and 
{mooth. 
| Trianning Flower-plants. 

Look over all the plants in the worders or other parts of 
the garden ; and, where there are many branches that ad- 
vance in an irregular or ſtraggling manner, let ſuch be cut 
off cloſe or ſhortened as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary. 

Where the ſhoots of different flowers interfere with each 
other, they. ſhould be ſhortened, ſo that every plant may 
and ſingle. . 

Flowers always appear beſt when they ſtand clear of one 
anether. 

Take off all withered leaves, and let che main ſtems 
of the flowers be well ſupported with Rakes in an upright 
direction. 

Where any ſhoots hang dangling, cut * off near the 
ſtem of the plant. 

Where French and African mari olds, or other ſtrong 
branching annual flowers, produce ſhoots near the ground, 
they ſhould be trimmed up to a foot from the ſurface at 

leaſt, 
Tznis will cauſe them to form themſelves handſome and 
. regular heads, and the flowers of a large growth will have 
more liberty to grow, and will ſhew themſelves to a greater 
advantage, than if the branches of large * were per- 
. to ome near the bottom. | 


Gather Flower Seeds. . 
di the ſeeds of ſuch flowers. as are now ripe, i in a dry 
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the ſun can come. 

When they are well hardened, beat or rub them out, and 
put _ in paper bags, of into boxes, till the ſeaſon 


Mm 988 them. 
a 5 
12 Deftroy Weeds. | 2, 
ny AK E advantage of dry days to deſtroy the weeds 
between the rows of young trees and ſhrubs of all 
all kinds. Let this always be done in due time before the 
nd weeds grow to any conſiderable ſize. _ 
For when weeds are permitted to ſtand too Tong, it will 
require double labour to cut them down; and large weeds, 
of when they are cut, win, if not raked off the. ond, _ 
d. of them take root, and grow up again. 
M Weed and Water Seedlings. | 
ch Seedling trees and ſhrubs of all forts ſhould alſo now be 
ay kept perſectly free from weeds ; for theſe, if PRI to 


grow in ſeed- beds, would do much dama 


ne In very dry and hot weather, it will Nil be 8 to 
water the of ſeedling trees, and it * at this 

5 a great advantage to the * i 

he Now is a good time to trim. ever- and ſuck other 


more regular he 


F, Suk Freer. 


Where foreſt- trees have made an 
their ſtems. near the ow, it will 


ſhoots off cloſe. | 

In the beginning of this: month, if the weather be a Hetle 
moiſt and cloudy, you may tranſplant ſeedlings, pines _ 
in, from the boxes e they were ſown... 


. 


e E to cut ſuch 


day; ſpread them on mats to dry in an airy place where 7 


for | 


firubs as want it in the nurſery. In doing this, obſerve to 
take out vigorous ſhoots, or ſhorten hem @ as WR. 
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It is now to be obſerved, as hinted laſt month, that it js 
not meant to make a general tranſplanting ; but only where 


che plants are any ways crowded. in the ſeed- bed, it will be El 
proper to * ſome, that they may not ſtand to ſpoil fe 
one another. In doing this work, you are. to obſerve the th 
- fame method as mentioned laſt month. ER En = 
Preparing Ground for tranſplanting... < 
The ground where a new plantation is to be made in rc 
autumn, ſhould now be kept clear from weeds; and, if li 
there be any now, hoe them up and rake them off the 
ground and carry them out. | 57 fe { 
Towards the end of this month, it will be time to begin a 
to trench ſuch pieces of ground as are to be planted in au- tc 
tumn with any kinds of trees and ſhrubs ; and, in order f 
that the ground may be the better improved by the rains, * 
Fin and dew, it will, in digging, be moſt proper to. lay it 
up in high ridges, Eb 8 6 


Now go over the ſtocks that have been budded three 
weeks or a month, and let the baſs be untyed, that the 


parts about the bud may not be pinched, 7 85 
| Budding may alſo fl be performed, but it maſt be done 


* o * -. N 
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The Green - Houſe. 
r © Green- Houſe Shrubs. | 
A, ©'W let all ſuch green houſe ſhrubs as are in want 
1 of Jarger pots, be ſhifted,. this being as good a time 
as any in the whole year for doing that work. 

For that purpoſe provide a quantity of freſh earth, and 
ſome proper fized pots or tubs ; theſe being ready, let the 1 
plant be taken up out of its pot with the ball whole, then 
trim off thoſe matted and mouldy roots, which ſpread about * 
the ſurface of the ball, and pick away part of the old earth. *. 

Then ſet the tree in the large pot, and fill it up properly 
with the new compoſt, and a moderate watering, and 
remove the pot or tub where the plant can be ſhaded ſome- 
What 2 ſun, and ſheltered from violent winds. 
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Sb fuceulent Plants. 


This is now a very proper time to tif all kinds 41 ſue- 
eulent plants that want larger pots; ſuch as euphorbiums, 
ſedums, aloes, and every other ſort. Let this be done in 
the firſt 2 in ee | OT 

Take thoſe out of the pots, and pull away a t of - 
the old _—_ with — 4 the ball, avny a great part of 
ſet the plant immediately into che new pot, fill ĩt up equall 
round Dh new light — and Feat give each he 
little water. 

Then ſet the pots in a ſhad) place, and the plants will 
ſoon take root; ſome of the tender kinds may be placed in 
a garden frame, and' the glaſſes drawn on at times to pro- 
tect the plants e ne if ſuch mould happen be- 
fore they take root. 

1 1 —— frifted at che begivnit of the month, 
they will have fixed. themſelves again "tolerals ell by the 
| end of the month. TY | 


. n "Propagatr Aloe. | 
The firſt or ſecond week in this month is a x prpercin time to 


take off lips or' oft-ſets of aloes, from the old plants, to - 
te them.. _ | 
Theſe ſlips or off-ſets' are to be 2 115 „in ſmall 
pots; the pots muſt” be filled with ſome v t ry com- 
poſt.” ing ready, plant one in. __ and cloſe 
| neh ni it che b ef rer plans, and water 


them moderate | 
Wuen all is let tlie pe >: hors Ab be de- 
ſended from the rb in dry weather. let them 
have now and then a moderate refreſhment EY Jn 
; op r r beast is n 


s > 1 SY oo . . 
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| 1 Gate to-alfithe 
and tubs of o , lemons, * all . — — 

flants, and let this be always given in due time, before the 
earth in che pot or tub becomes tao; dry, 

But take particular care of the orange trees, 22d 60 not 
| — 4 nne otkerwiſe the fruit 1 ſet 
; To orange: and -lenion-tices, it would" be 21g ad- 
vantage to add.a little freſh earth to the top of th bs or; 
Dots, * An 1725 


2 
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In doing this, the earth in the top of the tubs or pots 
foald be looſened almoſt to the ſurface of the roots: this 
1 5 done, the looſe earth is to be taken out, and the tub 
fille P. again 1 with freſh rich earth. 


When is is done let every tub or pot hw a moderne 
watering; and this ſettles the new earth cloſe to the roots. 


This ſhould be done in the beginning of the month; and 


it is cf. ſuch ſervice to theſe qr _ 2 + doing of it 
| Gould never be omitted, Se 


_Tnocul ate genre 


knoculate' orange-trees, for this is the only proper ſeafon 
to perform that operation on theſe trees, but it mult be done 
in the firſt or at fartheſt the ſecond week i in the month. 
Tue proper ſtocks to bud theſe upon, is ſuch as are raiſed 
from the kernels of the ** fort ne ene 
a houſe for Jyns and. July... "24 $8 3115 


x 
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FT be Hot- Houſe, 
2 Pia apple Plants. 3 | 
P ; which are to bear the froit-to 
de expected next year, ſhould now, where it was not 


done laſt month, be ſhifted into the Pot, were. * 
finally to remain to fruit- 
Ter chis be done, if poſſible, in the firſt. or frond week 
in the month, TIP en een to N new roots 
by October. 

"I ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve to let a pro 2 75 
of freſh — be drought and laid ready; and alſo b 
new pots, and put as much'of the new earth into eac! 

as will cover the bottom three or four inches deep. 

- Then take the pots or plants wat» one out of the 5 


and with eare out = its ball intire; and 
placing it in the new pot, fill up the vacancy with the 
earth, and imm ive a moderate watering. 


When all is planted, the bark - bed be flirred up with | 
a fork to the bottom ; at the ſame time let a . — quantity 


* new tan be thrown i in, and work both well 

This being done, let the pots immediately phage 
Ig to their rims, and * them . 45 then with 
Water. 


11 
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Fruiting Pines. FRET. ein 
Take care of the pine- apple plants which are now: irs 


fruit ; they will now and then require ſome water, but this 


muſt not be given in large quantities. 
Likewiſe let them have freſh air every day by ſiding * 
ſome of the glaſſes, but let them be cloſe every night... 


© Propagating Pines... 45-7 
The pine. apples will now” 


- ſuch of the plants as the frait is cut from, are not furniſhed: 
ago ſuckers for an encreaſe of new plants; they ſhould now 


be prepared, in ſuch. manner as to- promote their producing; 


ſuch. 
This is now to be managed | in the as directed Iaft 
month, and the ſuckers are alſo to bet red. according to» 
the method there mentioned. 


Likewiſe take care of the crowns on en of the pine 25 


apples; theſe alſo ſerve for propagation:: when the fruit 
has been ſerved at table, the crown ſhould be taken off with- 
Lg PE and this ſhould. be returned, in order to be- 
plan 


The management of the crowns now. is alſo Nen fame as 
in the former month... 


de, . 1255 5 100 


for making the beds. 

Theſe beds ſhould be made of che beſt warm dung, arid? 
Wout the begin ing of this month ene that 
ij freſn and good, ready for that pjerpoſes: =_ 

But before you work the-dung $ up. in a bed, it Roald lay 
| ugether in aer till the Eu t Naa i herz this le. 


- ripen. apace; — oke ; 
care, according as the fruit is cut, to obſerve, that were 
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8 erally effected in a fortnight or three weeks time, or 

| 3 it will then be in right order, and you may 

„ ed to make the bed. 1 ; W 

ut before you make the bed it will be proper to provide 

2 a parcel of good -ſpawn : this is a material article; and a 
* 1 muſt be proeured to plant in the bed. 

This is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber or 
melon, or other decayed dung hot-beds ; it is alſo often to 
be met with in dung-hills, which: have lain fix or eight 
months or more; ſpawn, is alſo to be found in paſture fields, 
and ſhould be ſearched for in thoſe places where you fe 
muſhrooms riſe naturally; but erally.prefer the ſpawn 
ound in dupg, either in old hot-beds or in old-dung-hills, 

T have often found excellent ſpawn in the farmers dung- 
Dills; ſuch as we commonhy ſee piled up in large heaps 
zn the. Janes or on commons nggr their fields; and you will 
8 find it moſt of all in choſe dung heaps which con- 
chiefly of ſtable-dung, obſerving to ſearch in ſuch as 
appear to have laid for ſeveral months. 
Spawn is commonly found in as above, in 
Jumps of dry rotten dung; it is white, and appears in the 
aid lumps like ſmall white thread, and has exactly the ſmell 
of a mu F „ 
Let theſe lumps be taken up carefully, dung and ſpawn 
together: obſerving to preſerve the piece as entire as poſſible, 
hying them at the ſame time in a barrow or baſket with the 
ame care; when you have gathered enough for your pur- 
poſe, let the lumps be laid in a dry place, and covered 
with ſome dry litter till the bed is ready. 
But if che pieces of ſpawn” are wet, or very damp, you 
may lay them thinly on a mat in à dry ſhady place, where 
they may dry leiſurely; then you may cover them as above. 
| have been obhged often to buy my ſpawn of the market 
deners in the neighbourhood of London, bat particularly 
thoſe called the Neat-houſe gardeners near Chelſea, where 
ſome of them collect great quantities for ſale. It may, if 
cloſely. packed in hampers, be ſafely conveyed to a great 
diſtance.” I have more than once ſent it above a hundred 


and fifty miles. NY n | 8 
4 It is ſold from about five to eight or ten ſhillings per 
5 uſhel. 4 hal; + . Een Ep High 


| When you have obtained the ſpawn, you may then begin. 
0 make the bed 28 ſoon as the dung is in a right condition 


for that purpoſe, 


of che, bed. 
This me be done with fix eee W 


* = 
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Chooſe a dry ſpot in the malen ground.to make-the bed 
on, ar on: any other duy ſpot; ang it will he, moſt adviſeable 


to make it quite on the ſurface, 
 Markouton-the ground the 


to ſet it out four ſeet wide, And as Jong e ee 


geen > for the quantity you intend to 


7 — pas wget phy and - the botzonx of- che 1 2 
extent 3 2 ge in heig t. to 
Ae dat en el e 
it, as. it were, to 3 at the 

As you. proceed in mak . ed. Err 
mix the dung well together, but do not tread; it, hut mit 


the whole to ſettle, gradually. of itſelf. 

Thus let the bed he carried on till yt have raiſed: it to 
the height of, at leaſt, three ſeet and a half, or dur feet high, : 
1 in the form, of a ridge of a h n 

Mans made the body. Se nat. let it e ng 
tw ve days, Dr aiorthaght we 718 {ſta :the . 
or at leaſt till (the heat is become. quite Kay op 
bed will be very warm in a day or two gots . 2 e, and 
will continue ſo· fur ſoveral. days; and if. the —j. was to- 
bo an ode while. the heat is ſtrong, it would ber entirely | 

9 — aften he bed is made, that. if chere Miduld hap-- 25 
pen to fall uch rain before it is e 1 to 
. cover-the whole. -gaod..thickneſs-with I Fs Ws: 
much wet dry gs > bed. 1 42 

When the bed is in a condition, t the. ſpaumn 
brought out in a dry day, and kay: 42 Wb he Gage | 
of the bed,,abſerying ein the 1 in. abo 
R —— 1 7 pe 1 

ant the pieces of ſpawn.· in o 

N within LENS: of. the eg and. let 

ut in about ſive or fix. inches Aunder; 3 when_ you, hare- 

iſned one row, begin another -ſix or eight een ther 
yy and ſo proceed. till ou Mag planes the whole, I 

- When this is done let the ſurface. of the bed beanage - 1 
quite 1 by beating the dzug gently with: the; back. 


of yo 

8 part of he bed be covered wich ſome rich 
dy earth — ra and a, half, thick g 8 2 
en dy. ee as Ah. | 


. $; — * a 
22 2 £ FS 21 W 4. 4 * 
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„ Wpen heavy rains fail; examine the above” covering}; 


— During'the winter ſeaſon, the bed mult be 


| be angmented with more dry traw, and over this ſome mat 


But theſe beds are not to be kept fo cloſe in the ſummer 
' ſeaſon, for the cover may ſometimes be taken · off during the 
time of a moderate warm ſhower, and in very hot weather 
may now and then have little ſprinklings of water. 
Theſe beds, if properly made, and: taken care of as 
above, will begin to produce plenty of good muſhrooms in 
five or fix weeks, or thereabonts ; and will continue ſome- 
——— = ſeveral months. , "40 3 * 
| he ſpawn; when it begins to run, pread s itſelf 
every — and the plants will riſe all over the bed 
But ſometimes a muſhroom bed will not begin to yield 
any plants till two, three, or four months after it is made; 
but when that happens, you ſhould not deſpair, for ſuch a 
* bed after it begins, ' often produces abundance of firie muſh- 
rooms, and continues ſo to do a long time. WY 
" You muſt remember, when a muſhroom bed has done 
producing, and you pull it to pieces, to ſave all the ſpawn 
io plant in new beds; for the ſpawn will keep good for 
two or three months, or more, provided you keep it in a 
dry warm place, and cover it with dry litter. © | 
I have ſometimes planted muſhroom ſpawn on the late 
nade cucumber 1 ; that is, in thoſe made in May, 
putting the pieces along the edges of the bed, under 
earth, where it has Tucceeded and produced a great many 
 "-muſtrooms in September and October; obſerving where you 
g pett them to appear, to cover the places with litter. 
e 20008; 5 Lettuce. er 3 41%, 
The different ſorts of lettuces which were ſown in the mid. 
dle or latter end of Auguſt for ſpring uſe, ſhould be planted 
out the latter end of this month into the borders, where they 
are to remain till ſpring. | 
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Let a warm border under à ſouth wall or other fence be 
ared for theſe plants, obſervi When you dig the 
ground to 1 ———ů— ping to te fun, and 
rake the (| "ſmooth: : 7 10 SY er tg 
Then let ſome of the beſt * e 7 the 
ſeed- bed, and pick off broken or decayed leaves, and trim 
the ends of their roots a little. | 
Then put the plants in rows, s of - the 4 
about four or ſive inches ai and allow the ſame di- 
{tance between the rows. 55 
If the plants ſurvive the — one half may be thinned 
out regularly 1 in the ſpring, and planted in .a more open 
expoſure; the reſt may remain in the border to cabbage 
earl 
Bat obſerve, if no lettuce. n in the third or 
fourth week in Auguſt, to raiſe plants for the 8 
above; you muſt not in that gan omit to ſow ſome for 
p WA ſome time in the firſt three days of this ma 
which indeed will be ſoon enough in warm rich grounds. LE 


| ' Terence t6 plant in ' Frames.” 


About the middle, or any time between the * and 
twentieth, of. this month, you ſhould ſow ſome lettuce of 
different ſorts to plant in frames in October, to ſtand the 
winter for uſe next fpring, and early in the ſummer, - | 

Theſe may be protected in froſty or very wet weather, by 
covering them with the glaſſes, and other. coverings when 
neceſſary ; and if thoſe which are planted in the open bor- 
ders ſhould be cut off, theſe will "be ready to fupply their 
lac e. i 

The beſt Jettaces for this 2 5 are the coſs, brown 
Dutch, and Silefia, but arly the firſt mentioned fort; 


and the ſeed ſhould be in a ENTICE MP NNE 
in a warm fituation. 


Lettuce: for Winter Uk. 


"I you deſign to have lettuces for the table in a the winter 

' months, you ſhould, about the latter. end of this month, 

prepare one or more beds in a part of the garden where the 

ground is drieft, and lays well to the ſouth ſun, _ | 
Make the beds the length and width of a cucumber or 

melon frame. 

Then let ſome good plants of the brown Dutch and com- 


mon cabbage lettuce be b OO” _ ſix or eight 
inches aſunder each way. | r "= | 
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When the weather begins to be cold, you may put the 
frames over the beds, and cover them with the lights occe- 


zfionally, and other covering when the weather is ſeyere. ay 
Theſe, if the winter proves any thing mild, and ma. as 
na as ſaid laſt month, ſome of them will be fit ſor the 1 
able by the end of December; but, however, in moderate bet 
winters I have had theſe ſoxts of lettuees tolerably well pla 
eabbaged in January and February, and exceeding. fine in 1 
March. r ; FO 2K"? i like 
The colliflswer plants which were ſown in Auguſt will hea 
require to be planted out into a nurſery-bed about the for 
twentieth of this month, or thereabouts, 3 per 
Let a bed be prepared for them in a well ſheltered part of 
the garden, where it lays well to the ſun. | 1 
0 Make the bed in the ſame manner, and obſerve the ſame wel 
rules as mentioned the laſt month, in the article of colli- w] 
flowers. ee e e KIA, 
Mind to draw out ſome of the beſt plants from the ſeed. fity 
bed, rejecting ſuch whoſe ſtems: are crooked and black; ny 
- elear the plants from decayed and damaged leaves. be 
Plant them in rows:about three inches aſunder; and allow . . 
near the ſame diſtance: between plant and plant in the row. wh 
obſerving not to plant them ſo deep as to bury their hearts, de 
Or that would deſtroy them. 3 * 
When you have planted the whole, give the plants a little 
water to ſettle the earth to their roots; obſerving not to apply $ 
the water too, haſtily, ſo as to break their leaves, or waſh the Ar 
earth into their hearts. g ee San 1 oy 
Then, if the plants are ſmall, or backward in growth, Wl _ 


you may put on the frame, and alſo the lights; © theſe 
are to be continued only for a few days, till the plants 
have taken root; obſerving, till that period, to ſhade e 
them from the ſun; but when they have got root, the 

laſſes are to be taken entirely off, and are to be uſed 
1 very little for a/ month to come; but if there ſhould! * 

pen to fall heavy rains, it wilkat ſuch times be proper 
to put on the lights, to defend the plants therefrom; for 


* 


too much moiſture would prove very. prejudicial to theſe oh 
young plants, and would occafion their, ſhanks to turn black fac 


and rot. | 
When they have been in this bed a month or five weeks, | 
; they are to be planted where they are to remain all inter, fr 

Ste the work of Odtober and November, _ | tak 


we ww cs FT WF _ WW WW WW WW 9 


% 
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Michaelmas Colliflowers. 


Some of the-colliflowers which were:planted out in July, 
por the Michaelmas crop, will begin do ſhow: ee ede | 


about the end of this month, or beginning. of next. 

Let theſe be encouraged as much a poſſible, by hooks 
between, and drawing the earth up round the ſtem. of ea 
plant, and keep them clear from weeds. 

If the weather in this month proves dry, form the earth 
like a bafon round each plant, and * water therein: 
this will encourage them to grow freely, and produce large 
heads in October and November; for if they are ſtinted now 
for want of moiſture, their heads will be mall at their Pro 
per ſeaſon. 

i Brocoli. : 


Tranſplant your faſt crop of brocoli, the feſt or ſecondi 


week of this month, into the place where they are remain: 5 


to produce their heads. 
ig a piece of rich ground for theſe plants in a itn 
ſituation, and plant them in rows a-foot and a half afunder,, 
and obſerve the ſame diſtance between the rows, which Will 
be ſufficient; room for this late plantation. | 
Hoe the ground and deftroy the weeds between the broeoli; - 
which were planted out the former months, and-let earth. 
be drawn up round their ſtems. 


Cabbage Plants .- 5 
"The cabbage plants which were ſown the Reond att in 


. Auguſt for an early erop next ſummer, ſhould be, ricked 
out into nurſery- beds about the middle or latter end of this. 


month. 


Chooſe a piece of good ground for them in a ſheltered? 
ſituation, Let it be well dug, and lay it out into beds'thirte- 
feet and a half wide. 

Thin out the plants regularly from the ſeed-bed ; obſerv- 
ing to take the beſt firit ; the ſmalleſt may be left in the: 


ſeed. bed a fortnight longer. 
Plant them in rows engthways of the bed, about four 
inches aſunder in the row, and: fix inches between the rows; 


cloſe the ground well about their ſtems, and leave the fur- 


| face ſmooth between the plants. 


When you have finiſhe planting give them fome water; 


and if the weather 1s ary, „ repeat it twice or thrice! for the 
rt week on ten days, 
taken good root. 3 . 


y which. time tho plants will bare 
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Coleworts, Sep. 
The firſt or ſecond week in this month, you ſhould plant * 

out ſome of the forwardeſt of the colewort plants, which * 
were ſown in the latter end of July, into the place where _ 
1 ag to remain for ſpring uſe, 8 50 
—5 theſe be planted in a part of the garden where the q 
cutting winds have the leaſt power; and let them be planted yy 

in rows ſix or eight inches diftant in the row; f a rows 

ſhould be ten or twelve inches aſunder. They will be ft Th 
for uſe, ſome of them, by Chriſtmas; but this ſowing is. 8 
chiefly for ſpring ſervice. See the work of Jul by 1 

: : | Celery. of | | F 
About the middle of this month you ſhould plant out a ye! 

| e crop of celery for the ſpring uſe. | * 
Make ſome ſhallow trenches for theſe plants where the 10 th 
ground is light and drieſt. Let the trenches be made twelve leave 
inches wide, five or ſix inches deep, and allow a ſpace of leat 
2 between the trenches, which will be ſufficient Ey. 
for this late crop. 85 to ga 
Trim the roots and tops of the celery, and plant one row hotte 
in each trench. Let the plants be. ſet about. four. or. five: topet 
| Zarib up Celery. | *. 
Earth up the crops of celery which were planted in plan 
trenches the former months, that they may be blanched at plan 
„ t En te ew the | 
Let this work be done when the plants are dry, and in tion, 
due time, as you ſee the plants require it. Break the earth PÞ 
well, and lay it to the plants with care, ſo as not to break. Nov 
the ftalks, or bury the hearts. HD but i 

3 A 
| Tye together the leaves of endive to blanch it. Let this 
. be done when the weather and plants are dry, oblervypg to 


tye ap ſuck plants. as are arrived at or near their full 
growth : in doing this work you ſhould. gather up the leaves 
- 2 in your hand, and tye them together with a.ſtring of 


Plant out endive the beginning of this month for winter 
uſe; let theſe be planted on a dry ſpot in a warm ſituation, 


allowing them a foot diſtance each Way. 
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And about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you thould rx out ſome endive on a warm border 
under a ſoüth wall, to remain till after Chriſtmas before 

ou begin to blanch it. 

This, if it ſurvives the froſt, will be e for 5 

and other _ in F ebruary and March, £ 


22 Cuno! 


The caindddae will be advanced to a -<oniderable height : 


by the beginning of this month: you muſt then begin again 
to prepare to blanch them to a due height. 

e e firſt ſtep towards this work now 1s, to tye their leaves 
cloſe and regular together; obſerving, as you advance, to 
draw earth up about the Rug as laſt month; and that work 
muſt be again repeated the 8 of this month: but 
u the plants will * now arrived to a great height, and their 
leaves will fpread much, fo that the carthing cannot be com- 

leatly done till they are tyed up, this you muſt do with 
— or ropes of ſtraw, or dry long litter; obſerving 
to gather the leaves up regularly together, beginning at the 
bottom with a rope or band of hay, and wind it pretty cloſe 
together about the plants, as high as you ſhall think 

to earth them, which ſhould be ta their tops. 


I ben let the be very well broke, and lay it u 3 
them as high = —_— ; pike, and toy that 


plant be earthed fing! y, laying the earth up nite round tlie 


plant; and at the 4 time obſerving to t gently with 
dle back of the ſpade: both to fix it un its te pla and pol 
tion, and that wet may readily run off. 

Thoſe earthed up now will be fit for uſe in Odober, 
November and December, and the two ſucceeding months, 
ne up fol ſnl be corre ith ry Te. | | 


1 Sdbinage. | 
The ſpina which was ſown in Auguft ſhould nowbe 
cleared, W which out to — gone 


This work may be perform by hand or hoe; it 


is not material nick grocers? he weak are pm” page | 
and the plants left regular. 
In OP weather, hoeing them ts the moſt expeditious me- 
; but, if the weather is moſt, it will be-beſt to perform 
ee — hand, | 
ants be thinned out regularly to the diſtance of 


. A rhe Ar 
8 2 


— 
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| ee —_—_— O_o, it may ſtill bi 
done; and in a rich warm ſoil, will ſucced tolerably well; 
. -but muſt be done in the beginning of the month. 


Young Onions. 


The onions which were ſown the beginning or towards 
the middle of Auguft, will now want weeding :; let this he 
done in due time, before the weeds get the ſtart of the 
plants; for in that caſe, they would do the young crop 
much injury, and alſo render it very troubleſome to-ſeparate 
the weeds from them. 

This work muſt be entirely done by hand, and wich orea 
care; otherwiſe many of theſe young plants will be drawn out 
with the weeds : for the onions are not now to be thinned 

except where they riſe in cluſters. 

Where the ſowin . onions was omitted laſt aongh, yo 
may ſtill fow ſome there will be a chance of their fuc 

4 ing, but ĩt muſt be done the 8 in the month, 


1 | ' 'T utmape. \" 


| Hoch turneps\ihich 7591255 15 friend let 
one in à 
„ee middle five, N * dh ho 

Cut the weeds up clean, e 
ann e W 


© Small Salladisg- 1 tot; 


* 
13 * {5.4 


p c Anse ad $1517 
5 ' Letthe iberentteinds of . — 
— er ten days, as y0¹ . ·——— 


— 


* 
A 44 


crefles, muſtard, radiſh, and rape. ly F 
* .- "Theſe ſeeds müſbmow be ſonin- eaten lumen un 
3 precoding months, | and. der rer A nl 
ric 
About the middle of this . — you may | * to { 
theſe ſeeds on a warmer border, -under a ſouth wall, or othe 
- fence of the ſame a 
Towards the 22 6 wage Doe 
very. wet and:cold, you-fhould begin-to fow ſome ſmall 
ad herbs in frames, and cover them with the lights cc. 
- caſionally; or you may ſow them under hand or bell 
: for cheſe plants. will make but poor progreſs if the! 
"ds. covered in - cold weather; but <ſpecially in col 
nights 
Eheſe lane generally riſe beſt when they are fon in 
hills; "Lint Aills mak be very ſhallow, and the ſeec 
covered TI INI a 
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The Fruit Garden. 4 3 
- Peaches, c. | 
O over your peaches, nectarines, and other wall - trees 
| e. and ſee that all the branches keep ſirm in their proper 
places; if any be looſe, or project from the wall, let them 
be faſtened up in their due poſition. | 23 
This prevents their being broken by winds; and when 
the whole lays cloſe and regular to the wall, then all the 
fruit can equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun to ripen it; 
and it alſo appears decent and agreeable to the eye. 
Where any of the ripening fruit are too much covered 
with the leaves, let ſome be diſplaced ; for if theſe fruits. 
are too much ſhaded, they will not ripen free˖x. 
Some ſhade is requiſite and ſerviceable to all. fruit, but 
when too much is ſuffered it is a difadvantage; and, in 
that caſe, no fruit will attain its natural taſte and colour. 
Bat the removing of leaves is only to be * 15> N | 
they are unconimonly thick, and darken the fruit much; 
, In that caſe, they are only to be thinned + oa 
till preſerving a ſlight covering of leaves over the fruit. 
Look over your vines again, to ſee that the grapes enj 
the neceſlary — of Ron” qu ale; to a 9h the 
"Where the bunches are too much ſhaded, let ſome of the 
leaves be taken off; and where any vf the 'bunches are to 
cloſe confined between the branches, or entangled with each 
other, let them be looſened, fo that each may hang fair in 
their proper poſition, _ e 
If the vines have produced any ſhoots inthe former month, 
let them be taken off wherever they appear, for they ate 


uſeleſs, and, if leſt on, they ſtarve 
fruit. | | 
- Deftroy Waſps and Flies.” : W 12229 
Continue to hang up phials of ſugared or honey water, to 
8 m—_— 8. an flies which come to 8 
inſets will do much miſchief to the grapes, if ſume ꝓn 
caution is not taken to nt them. - | 11. 120 20 
No, therefore, let ome ſmall bags made of thin erape 
be put over ſome of tlie fineſt and ripeſt bunches. df gf. 


— 
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Theſe bags ſhould be made juſt ſo large as to contain one 
bunch of fruit: this will effectually keep off the inſects, and 
alſo the birds: the latter will devour theſe fruit at a vaſt 
rate, if they can come at them, eſpecially the ſparrows, 


But theſe you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets Nov 
before the vines, or hanging up ſcare-crows of feathers, or weathi 
diſcharging a gun or piſtol ; but the moſt certain method to the we 
preſerve ſome of your fineſt bunches of fruit from all de- begin 
vourers, is to bag them, as above directed. | of the 
Some, for want of crape bags, uſe thoſe of paper, but Thi 
theſe do not do ſo well, for the ſun is then too much ex- lowän; 
cluded from the fruit; and in wet weather, the paper being wide, 

| wetted, it adheres to the bunches and rots them; whereas the gather 
ſun and air have free acceſs through the crape, and when Th 
wet, they will very ſoon become dry again; and if wet rows 1 
weather continue, no inconvenience attends the fruit by to be 
. 4 a x It \ 
up phials of ſweetened water alſo u e cholce if pof 

kinds of . for inſeQs generally RO out theſe I 


trees, to feed on the fruit. 


You ſhould alſo watch birds very well, or they will peck 

and ſpoil many of the beft ſi gs. # YI 

| | Gather Appler and Pears. | 

Now begin to gather apples and pears for keeping, ac- 
_ cording key are fit A ſorts will be ready to take T] 
down towards the middle or Vater end of the month, 

This work muſt always be done in a perfectly dry day: prod 


* 


and be ſure to let the fruit be alſo quite dry you a £01 
begin to pull them. | FEE tinu 
All fruit which are for keeping ſhould hang their full B 
time on the trees, but eſpecially the winter pears and apples. Aug 


About the latter end of this month many of the winter 
. Fruits will be fit to gather; but, if the weather is fine, let 
tem hang on the trees till October. 5 . 

. When. the apples or pears have hung their full time on 
the trees, they will begin to drop off apace : that is a cer- 
tain ſign of their maturity, and that they may be gathered. 


Prepare for Planting. 

Begin, towards the end of the month, to prepare the 
ground where new plantations of fruit-trees are to be made. 
If an entire new border is intended for wall- trees, &c. let 

it be worked to the depth of at leaſt eighteen inches or two 
feet, adding, at the ſame time, ſome thoroughly rotid 


* 
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dung; and it would be an advantage to add, alſo, ſome 


freſh loam from a common; but, ee to the 1 
where the trees are to ſtand. | 


24 l 


Now is a proper time to plant ſtrawberries; Wy If moiſt 
weather, it may be done in any time of the month ; but, if 
the weather be very dry and hot, it will be proper not to 
begin that work till the middle, or towards the latter end ” 
of the month, 5 

Theſe plants mould be put into beds. four feet bread; al- 
loving alleys between the beds eighteen or twenty inches - 
wide, for the convenience of Soing in to Wee, water, and 

her the fruit. > 

The plants are to be ſet in rows len bey the beds; the 
rows to be fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder, and the plants 
to be ſet the ſame diſtance from one, another in the rows, 

It will be moſt proper to do that work in _ ws; 
if poſſible. 

The proper ſorts of ſtrawberries to plant = 

The ſearlet ſtrawberry, 
The hautbauy. | 
'The very large Chili hong: 
25 white and red wood ſtrawberries. 2 
e pine apple ſtrawberry, having a niſh fruit, 
The al 9 proli — 

This laſt has been but a few years in England, and is 
much eſteemed for its fruitfulneſs, for the plants continue to 
produce fruit from June to November, and if ſheltered with 
⁊ common frame and glaſſes, will, if open weather, con- 
tinue bearing till Chriſtmas. 

But the fruit of this ſort is in the greateſt perfection in 
Auguſt and DME of . 


13 
* tht, 
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The Pleaſ are or_Flower Garden. 


Hrecduths and Tulip Roots. 


N the third or fourth week in this month it will be time 
to plant the choice hyacinth and tulip roots. | 
Let the bed for theſe roots be prepared at leaft a fortnight | 
before the roots are to be planted; chat is to * if you 
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ttrench them a conſiderable depth : for ſome x57 70 who are 
very curious in hyacinths, ſtir up the beds to the depth of 
two feet; ſo, conſequently, ſhould remain, before you put 
in the roots, the time above-mentioned,. in order that the 
earth may be well ſettled. But, however, do not fail to 
trench theſe beds one good ſpade deep and one ſuoveling, 
and let the earth be remarkably well broken. | 
Tpheſe beds ſhould be made three feet and a half broad, 
but never broader than four feet; and make the beds higheſt 
in the middle, laying them in a rounding form. 
In each bed plant four or five rows of the above roots, 
according to the breadth of the bed, allowing nine inches 
between row and row, and the roots ſhould lanted the 
ſame diſtance from one another in the row): there is no- 
thing like allowing them room ; "but however, never plant 
them cloſer in the rows than fix inches from one ansther. 
Theſe roots ſhould be planted at leaſt four or five inches 
deep; that is, the crown of every root ſhould be ſo much 
below the ſurface of the bee. 


Ranunculuſſes, c. 


Nou alſo, about the middle or towards the latter end of 
this month, begin to prepare the beds for the beſt ranuncu- 

luſſes and anemonie roots: and any time after the twentieth 
of the month, to the end of October, is the time to plant 
them. . | Sg 

Where it 1s intended to plant theſe roots in beds by them- 
| ſelves, let the beds be made alſo three feet and a half or 
four feet broad, laying them ſomewhat rounding : that form 
beft throws off the wet, and is more agreeable to the eye. 

Let theſe roots be planted not leſs than fix inches diſtant 
each way from one another, and plant them two or three 
inches deep, but not more. | 

The above diſtance is more room than what 1s generally 
allowed to ranunculuſſes and anemonie roots; but they 
ſhould never be planted cloſer ; for when the plants ſhoot 
up for bloom, they draw each other up weak, and the 
flowers never grow large: beſides, when the flowers ſtand 
ſo near together, they never ſhew themſelves to ſuch ad- 
vantage, as when they ſtand diſtant from one another. 

— where * roots, either IV or — * 
planted at proper diſtances, they uce much larger of- 
lets for an increaſe, than ſuch roots as are planted too near. 
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2 Cod Anemonie and Ranunculus Seat © x 


This is ſtill a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of anemonies 
and ranunculuſſes, where it was not done in Auguſt,” | _ 

For that purpoſe, fill ſome pots, boxes, or tubs, with _. 
rich light earth, making the ſurface eyen ; then ſcatter on 
the ſeeds pretty thick, each ſort ſeparate, and cover them 
with light fine earth not more than a quarter of an inck 

c | ITY) © 


» + 


The plants will come up in about fix weeks, or 88 
nonths, when they muſt have a warm ſunny ſituation, and 
kould be protected in winter, in time of great rain or hard - 


folt, | 
About the Mic as twelvemonth, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a bed of common earth; and in the ſpring 
flowing they will flower; when, perhaps, they will afford 
jou ſeveral new flowers that are double, and of fine colours. 
As for the ſingle flower, it ſhould be deſtroyed, , 
. Carnation Layers. © 
Take care now of the carnation layers: where there are 
ay ſtill remaining bn. the old plants, let them be tranſ- 
planted ſome time before the middle of the month, that 
they may have time to take good root before winter. + 
The choiceſt kinds of theſe. layers you may plant in ſmall 
ots for the more readily protecting them in winter. The 
gers of the common ſorts you. may plant into nurſery beds 
n 2 warm ſituation, and # — of the ſtrongeſt layers may 
be planted out at once into the borders, or where you in- 
tend them to lower | C 
Where there were any of the above layers planted in pots 
u in beds, in the former month, let them now be — 
tar from weeds ;, and if the ſeaſon proves dry, do not fail 
15 water them Now and then. J | 
Axricula Plants in Pots. 
Auricula plants in pots demand an equal ſhare. of atten- 
ton at this time, and. particularly . thoſe that were ſhifted }. - 
al month, Theſe plants ſhould, if the weather proves at 
Us time very dry, be now and then moderately watered ; 
bit if there ſhould fall much rain, it will be proper to de- 
hee plants from it, for much wet is deſtructive of au- 
deula plants. 5 | . ä SEE 
To protect the choicer kinds of theſe plants in ſach 
Vrather, -let the pots be placed cloſe together in a bed 
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arched over with hoops; and when the weather is exceſiye 
wet, let ſome lar ick mats or canvas be draw over the 
hoops to defend the plants; or the pots may be ſet cloſe ty. 
gether in a garden frame, and the glaſſes may be put on a; 
occaſion requires. „„ 
The above is a much better and more certain method of 
ꝓrotecting the plants from wet, than to lay the pots down 
on the. ſide. But where there are no ſuch conveniences, it 
Will in that cafe be proper to lay the pots down to prevent 
them receiving too much moiſture, which would rot the 
plants. . ft 77 
Auricula Seed. © | 
The feeds of auricula may ftill be ſown where not done 
in Auguſt, _ LE ny nt Oy ons TO 
I heſe ſeeds ſhould at this time be ſown in large pots, or 
in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be light and rich, 
and broken very fine, and the feed ſhould be ſown tolerably 
thick, and covered a quarter of an inch or there-abouts with 
earth. 2 3 | * 
The pots or boxes ſhould be placed cut of the mid-day 
ſun, till towards the end of this month, and then ſet in | 
warm ſitu ation. 3 LEN 
Theſe auricula plants raiſed from this ſowing will flower 
the next ſpring twelvemonth. 5 


Digęęing the Borders. 

Towards the Iatter end of this month you ſhould begin to 
dig ſuch borders as are vacant ; that is to ſay, ſuch borders 
where the plants have in general, or at leaſt moſtly, done 
flowering, in order to prepare them to receive plants and 
roots in the beginning, or any time next month; beſides, 
by digging the borders at this time, it will effeQually de- 
ſtroy weeds, and they will appear neat for a long time. 

6 Tranſplant perennial Plants. | 

Tranſplant into borders, towards the latter end of this 
month, ſome of the ſtrongeſt perennial plants which were 
ſown in the ſpring or the beginning of the ſummer. _ 

"Theſe may be ſafely tranſplanted any time after the mid- 
dle of the month ; — carnations, pinks, and ſweet 
williams; and alſo the ſeedling wall- flowers, ſtock July 
flowers and columbines, with many other ſorts. 


But in tranſplanting the above or any other perennial or 


=_ 
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biennial at this time, it will be proper to take ad- 
vantage of dripping. weather ys z N of thoſe which were 
pricked out — the ſeed nurſery-beds, two or 
three months ago, may now * Wich balls 
| ofearth about their roots, and- ted in the plnee allotted 
them. By this Practice the 


moval. 

Do not forget, as ſoon as bd to give each 
.— 1 Nr aber 
the roots. a 


Sele Seeds of Ballon, „ ere 


© The ſeeds of tulips may, fill be ſows, and allo FIR 


of ths and crown 
heya yo pa orien aig with the ſeeds of fricillar 


Theſe ſeeds may be fown in beds or Benet they: wall ſuc- 


ceed in either: let the earth be rich and: light, and broken 
very fine, and lay the ſurface perfectly ſmooth. 


"Then ſow the ſeeds ſeparately oh the furface, and tole- | 


, ably thick, and cover them with(light' ſifted 1 yer 
_ W eben. 1944 1 


e e 


Clip hax edges Where it was omitted in che twp former 


months, but let this be done as ſoon in the month as. poſ- 
ble, that the hex RR 88 10 recover 1 en eg 


winter. 
dea, — — e bad debits 


ve to be made, but this hou) e Fo 


after the middle of the month. 


There is ne time in the year vor WII F tak&root4h' Wer | 


than this; but as ſoon as an edging 18 planted; it will be 
| proper to give a hearty watering. | 
Eke where there abe 


thick and elumſey, they ſhoy 


hould:now, be up. and. re- 

lined ; obſerving, "when, b 121 far that e taken 
5 5 5 = 
7 8 . oe 


th that F 50 
med, and 
and! neat ed Mn g. 


This is alſo a good. Ne er 


repair any former. planted box 


where w ere tore, . 55 are any 
gaps, let them 985 be Acud the B57 U oF ted 
in a month after pl anting, anc! he e th aig 


pear neat all winter. : 


8 
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en of planting theſe hedges, Ger 


.C UN Hedges, 


Finiſh en all ſuch hedges as ſtill remain untrimmed; 

And let this be done in the beginning of the n, before 
tte ſhoots get too hard. 

In clipping hedges, always take particular i care to have 

the ſhears in perfect good order, then you will be able to 

make both neat and expeditious wotk, Wet the ſides of the 

hedges of all ſorts be always trimmed in to the former year's 

cut, and as ſtrait as poſible: ; For it looks ill. to ſee the ſides 

of hedges waved, eſpecial | when occaſioned” by being badly 

wow or clipped ; and always obſerve to ſhear or train a 

25 in ſuch a manner as it may run ſomewhat taper from 

the — — to the top; for the top ſhould never be ſuffered 


to grow ſo broad as the bottom, and take great. care to cut- 
n even as a line. | 


Mow Graſi-Walks and Lawns. 


- Mow grafs-walla and lawns, and let this be always dons 
in proper time, never permitting the graſs to grow rank, 
for that not ou looks extremely diſagreeable in a garden, 
but when the gr raſs is ſuffered to grow very rough, it ren- 
| | ders it difficult to mow it to any truth, ſo as to, make the 
| turface look well. 

Let the v of all the grafs nert gravel walks, or the 

5 borders, be alſo kept cloſe and neat. 
The edges of graſs walks ſhould, during the ſummer, in 45 
ä order to keep them perfeQly. neat, be gone over abdut once f * 

every fortnight e cutting mean 


| — 92 'T; 
For that e — is ſo handy as a pair of ſheep ** 

| wa but w Fannie garden ſhears Fo 
| Roll Gravel Walks, 15 


Roll Hr vel walks at leaſt twice ev Ei- Tw, for they wil then 
not look well, nor be agreeable to walk upon without they B 
are rolled ſo often: and let theſe walks be always kept of it 
er e t 8 AT bor 


| ons 5 . cou 
| ? 555 17 Signs 2 
% Keep the borders allo, i in particular thoſe near the princi- N 


we 


7 ee eee nnn * 
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uſer den, ar eur dead leaves or other rubbiſh, te . 
main in ſuch places. 2112 


, Clearing away decayed Flower Stems, | 
"Lit round the borders, from time to ie to time, and: 
cut dow /n the ſtews of ſuch plants as are paſt flowerin g. never: 

icing theſe to ſtand — after the bloom is. 


for it 
looks to ſee dead ftems ſtand up amon 
plants, or ſuch us are in p ; Maak c * N 
6 1150 3 ng; tering Plants,” © 5 a 2 5 
Lob over HG. nfl then e dhe lang in in general h. 
and, where tra feeling 000 ar 1r, * ar branches 3 
uke them off; clear away all wea dangling thoots, and 


tike off dead or dama leaves, ſuffering nothing to re- 
main that would disſigure the planta. 

Continue alſo to eur up to 3 ſuch plants as dar been 
blewri down by winds or borne down by of wet. 
This in perde mould be Gert Fay, to, r! it looks, 


well to ſee the plants ſtand r upri and; | fon | 
nl in ay places, rh ing * 1 Pe 


i "S? 65 42 0 7 I 


t 10 Re * Plants. 


This 3 3s the dme to flip and plant out many kinds of f. 
brous-rooted plants, to increaſe 5 ſuch as roſe campion, | 
ſcarfet lychnis, catchfly and campanulis. , | 

When theſe plants are gown. into large 18 it will 2 
proper to take the roots int irfly, up, an 

plant ſome of the beſt Wigs = n in de! 5 1.17 , 
where they are to flower: the ſmaller lips may be plan 
together à bed to remain o g et ſtren th. 

Likewiſe part the roots daifies and princes, 
double chamomile and thrift, gentianella, faxifrage and 
Landon pride. Let theſe alſo, 'where increaſed to large 
bunches, be taken up and divided; and plant the flip s in 


a ſhady border, about my or fix, inches under, a give 
them ſome water. 


But the ſaxifrage — 
of its ſmalb roots, ge ts gener o be loſt” on the common * | 
borders, and alſo for the ſake of its being moved into ora 


courts, when in bloom, where it will a beautiful b. 
pesrance in the ſpring. 


planted i in pots on account 


The double wks where it was 200 whe and p 4 
lat month, cel now be done ; the Es 
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buttons. with the double teverfew, may” ao: ntl ma- 
naged i in the ſame manner; but this Would be done the be- 


ginning of this month. 
The leonurus, double ray d robin, and alt other peren- 
ants, that . A 


kiel fibrous rooted: flower p 


3 
may now be propagated: — 
not pan ny N 


Tranplanting Piotiies. and other iced Nan. 
Now is alſo a good. time to tranſplant pionies, and alſo 
w, part their roots ; and the different orts of flag iris's, 
ricnkſhood, : froxinella and all öcher ſuch Like plants, ma 
now be taken up eee Hi trend 
e into places where wanting. 
£ ' Tranſplanting Flowtring Grabe. 


Towards che latter end of this month it will be time to 
begin to tranſplant many ſorts. of Naa, ſhrubs and trees 


where wanting. We e 
But more particularly the evergreen kinds; as for the de- 
cidious ſorts, that is, thoſe that ſhed their Teaves; it will be 
_ edviſable to defer any primeip: e them till about 
the middle of next month, when their leaves will be drop- 


ped; and from that time to the middle or end of March, 


you may, in opem weather, tranſplant all, kinds. B 
But, however, when there is form planting wanted: to be ur 
dye in 4 horry, you may win to-remove moſt ind of nl, 
{tru time after the;twentie | o-the moothy ere ſo 
ait be ran ar e wok i 15 
Let ſuch ſhrubs or trees as are wnifplaptediat the. above | 
time, have a mY "RES, ſoon as bo 1 e T 
| of U 
CR 1 3 1 i REIT 1 thoſ 
. Kerr, „ P 
E eb n 73 1 fog . nus, 
. The Nurfery. | toad: bib 12 

11 <32) e N 


JE GIN: now, wihete-not-done in Augait, to Pepe, il ©" 
2 dig. and trench the ground where you intend to plant 

out a nurſery af young flocks — and alſo where 5 
you intend to plant out young foreſt trees, and all kinds of 1 
e of this ee b 
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rains, to mellow and mmoiſtem it, Which will N ad- 


my alſo be tranfp = a SE 


By getting the ground for new plantations ready at this 
*. it will not N forwar the buſineſs atly, but alſo 
prepare the ground the: betzer to receive de advantage of 


vantage to the Plants. 


7a lanting Deciduous Shrubs. end Trees. 


In the laſt wee in this month It will be time to begin to 
ranſplant man kinds of decidiious rubs and trees; that 
is, ſuch as ſhed their leaves in winter. 


| ' Paricylagly, pd w trees . A Mares are 


at that un 0 may be ſafely removed, eſpecially if 
the — Ne vat moiſt, - 


But in removing any kinds of urubs or trees at this time, 
let it be ohferved, . that, if the weather ſhould then be ver 
dry, .1t'will de way, — * as _ ehe 

to give them à Hearty Mfteri 


There 1s e eutiy p x Janita- 
tra ting 6 


* 


; Gar 


tie plants ha üg tie ch ble 1s 004 br 
the froſt ſets in rd ti Yrevert EE 4 trees 
bot is ap 3 witl 


es and 
be fo well 
cannot hart chem. 


e at that time 


But on the other 1 ; © ill be þ rapet t6 take notice, 
hat rasant fig fs not nd e to be done in gene+ 
fl, but B e e 
ale e 4 8 at 


Towards the nd of this monch you may „ besit WV 
CRY may kinds of + rubs and trees, as 
oſe 3 at time w1 ; 
2 tho nts, and n Wurels, b, Ach 

Miſty ro, pyracanthus and atbarus, and f feverat other. 


1 Sea ee wass to e Ne 
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Stocks to bu and graft en. beate | 
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Stocks to bud and graft the different kinds of fruit u 
either thoſe raiſed from ſeed ſown än ' the ſpring, or from 
cuttings; or layers, or ſuckers, may in the laſt week in this 
month be tranſplanted into the quarters or places where they 
are to remain for the above purpoſe. 

_ Theſe are to af woes planted in rows two: feet and a half 


aſunder, and the —_ to be Wanne or * 1 
| Ciſtant i in the rows. 


 Propagating 77 bow nt Shrabs By EO | 


Nou begin to plant cuttings of ſuch trees and ſhrubs as 
will grow by that method. 

By theſe means the beſt gooſeberries and eurrant trees 
are raiſed ; and the middle or towards the latter end of this 
month ts che p * time to begin to plant the cuttings ; 
but the cuttings of theſe ſhrubs ma be planted any time in 
open weather, from the middle of this 3 to the ſame 
time in February; and thoſe which are planted i in this or 
next month generally ſucceed the beſt. _ 

"Theſe cuttings, both of the gooſeberries and currants, 

muſt be the ſame year's ſhoots, and. the beſt length is from 
about ten to fifteen inches: it will de proper to plant them 
in a ſhady border, 
k Rar, alſo, in, he later 2 5 this month, cuttings K 

oney-ſuckles, that bein y.to propagate: 
: fveral forts of theſe ſhrubs. 11 5 

In chooſing the cuttings, mind to take young  ſhosts, ſach 
2s are — and cut hows I hos proper lengt hs of about 
nine, ten, or twelve inches ; t them rows ten or 
twelve inches diſtant, and = or eight inches betweews 
ron and plant in the ro). 
They ſhould be planted in a ſhady border, 

In planting them, mind to ut each cutting full half 

Way, or thereabouts, f in the 

[any other kinds of flowering; ſhrubs. and trees are raiſed 
by cnitings'; ; and the middle or 1 end of this month is 
the time to begin to plant cuttings of all the hardy kinds. 
This is rather the beſt time in theyear to plant cuttings 
of laurel and Portugal laurel. 
I Theſecuttings may be planted in a ſhady border any time 
in this month, but about the middle or enk the ler 
end 5 rather the beſt time to do chat work. 


C ” A 
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In taking off theſe cuttings, - mind to take a parcel of the 
moderate grown ſhoots of the ſame-year*s:growth, obſerving” 
to cut off with each ſhoot, . about two vorthree inches of the 
laſt 2 wood, and this will make them more certainly 
ſucce 

Having provided the cuttings, cut off the leaves at bot- 
tom, and half way up to the ſhoot; then plant them in 
lady border, e cutting as far i into the ne, | 
it is ſtrĩpped, and water them. 8 


: | Deftroy: Weeds, ö 1 
Now take the opportunity, in dry weather, to hoe TIRE 7 
the rows of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs, in 'order to deſtroy 


all the-weeds ; and this ſhould now be very well attended to, 
before the autumn rains begin- 


Likewiſe take particular care at this time to let | 
- Other part of the nurſery be thoroughly cleared from weeds, - 


ge chick and fr in . ; 
bom ed. . 4924-4. anget | 
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de. and Lans - Jin. e 


N the. lift weck in this month it will be doe Kue 

nights prove cold, to remove the orange: trees, and many 

.* green-houſe plants, into their winter quarters, - : 
Let the oranges and-lemons,. in partichlar, and ſuch like- | 

kinds, be taken' into the green-houſe” at the firſt approach. EZ 


at 


of cold nights ; for one ſharp. night would make their leaves 
change their fine green” colour, and they would hf de 
able to recover it again alf winter: 1 


Therefore, . at the time mentioned, take tlie o nity POW ES 
of a perſect dry. day;-and carry into the green- ouſe the 
more tender kinds; and place them clear of each other; but 


need not be placed i iar under till B 
2 planer ave b brought in next month. 


When the and — tenderer plants are in the 
-houſe, let the windows be opened every mild day to 
ir full extent. 


— 
— — — 


1 


* 
i - 
. : | | 
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| 4 * * . 8 ve | 
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the firſt fortnight after the plants are carried in, t there 
mould happen froſt, or very windy or cold wet weather: in 
that caſe the houſe ſhut cloſe every night, — 

At the time when the plants are removed into the green- 
houſe, let them be well cleared from dead leaves, if there 


be any; and if any dead wood appears let that e be taken 
out. 1 


In che mean time take proper we all the plans ill . 


time to remove them in to ſh 

Let them in dry weather be properly ſupplied with water; 
but towards the end of the month tet them be watered more 
moderately than at the beginning, 


The Hot - Houſe, 
| 8 e | EEO 
F the pine-apple plants which are to produce their fruit 
the next year, were not ſhifted inte thetaft 
month, that work ſhould be done the firſt week in this 


month at fartheſt ; ern of the plants vil 
be greatly retarded; 

In fhiftin you muſt obſerve to preferve the 
ball of 1 hes — — their Toots, placing it with the 
n 2 bark and fill up the pot — 
co ; 
an {give * N 2 very moder- 
wateri 

. thee ants, let the ſame 

e be obſeryed às adviſed in the two. months. 
ut where the plants were 4 month ot five weeks 
apo, and at that time no tan added, it will now be 
proper to 8 the heat of the ty Bu wherein, the plants 
io neral are plunged ; and If you find it is very weak, ftir = 
Chart eee wah 3c fork, and plunge the pots 1 
again immme Eine their rims. 

I his Wit icvive neut r The bed, and will continue it 
in a good condition till the next month, hen they muſt be 
removed into the ſruiting-houſe, wheee — are to remain 
N mae, a 

E Aamitting Air. 
You muſt obſerve to ar 9 the plans in bel. 


? 
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every day at this ſeaſon, if the ſun is warm, by 


the glaſſes down, or x opting thai a Berke 42 7 oe” 1 
convenient. 


1 Watering, FER 


T he plants will * moderate refreſhments '# water, 
ouce in three or four days, provided there is a briſk heat at 
bottom ; but if the 5 in . bed i is vey weak once in ah 
week will be ſufficient, | 


About the latter end of thts ch 56 u mond Pete mJ 
proper quantity of freſh tan from the tap Ty to be ready 
to renew the .bark-beds f in the hot- houſe ſtove the = 
month. 

For this purpoſe you ſhould provide as much as will be 
equal to one third of what the bed will contain, __ : 
ſometimes one half or more is required. 

When the tan is brought in, let it Ne 
heap, and let it lay for ten or twelve days to drain before * 
is put 1 81 the hot- any of * Wy 
But if it is ve! wet, is etimes the the w pewly 
thrown out of the tan pit, it ſhould, provided the 6A] 
be dry, be ſpread abroad thinly where the ſun comes, to lie 
two or three days, that the ſun and air may draw off or - 
exhile the gfoſſet df the-moifture ; for if put i in too wet, it 
will be a long time before it will n a proper a 
ef heat. 

The tan or bark for the above purpoſe Moulll be fuch as 


month out of the tan- pit; and alſo obſerving, that, as ſome 


of che tan is „and ſome alte mall the middle 
fized bark is paths be choſen. I 


e ty phe. Hap ſee the work of next month. 


Crowns bn Selen. os 4 Rr * 


The ded wes this .yeat's crowns and Sabin Borg 


plunged ſhould ze kept to a gbod heat, by wrkich.metns 
the young plants will make god roots yy 


of freſu het be applied t the ſides of the bed, when 


about RG highee thinahe ihe 
: 1 25577 ts 32 $6Tko evgons t feds 


Kg... 


hath been about. a fortnight ar thrge-weetks, or at moſt, a 


winter. 
If the pots are placed upom a dung dot-bel, tot a Huidg | 
You find the heat is derreaſed ; dbferving to raiſe che lim eg | 
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| A about the latter end of this month it will be: proper 
ay ſome hay or ſtraw round the outſides of the frame, 
whi will keep out the froſt, and preſerve a kindly grow, 
ing eas in the bed. 
hen the nights begin to be cold, let ſome. mats. be. 
thrown over the glaſſes every night. 

Raiſe the glaſſes a little in the middle of the-day to ler 
out the ſteam, and to admit air to the plants. 

Continue the care of all cther tender lants in the hot 
houſe or flove; let them be carefully looked over, at leaſt 
| three times a week, to ſee when water is wanted, as ſome. 
Will require it every other day, and the generality will need. 
to be refreſhed twice a week at leaſt. 

But particularly all the ſhrubbery kinds. 


The ſucculent kinds will, alfo. require to be Abele 


- U 


e with that article ance a | week. 


. = 


— — 
4 - 


IIS ry I" Lad 


— 


0 cc 'T 0 B * * 


net. to K oY in . Kitchen n 


TH HE beginning or any i time in 9 WEN 


7 ſome bene for n crop. in the ſucceeding) 


— & which are planted now, - will come infor uſe at ther 
end of May or beginning of 


une. | 
The mazagan-bean is he beſt to plant at chis-ſeafon, bor 


they will _ earlier than any other, and are excellent 
' bearers, though but of humble growth they will ſtand the 
Winter better the larges ſorts. 

A warm border under a fouth wall or other: fouth "HEROD 


e beſt ſituation to plaut theſe beans in at this ſeaſon... * 
Plant chem, in rows- acroſs:the borders; that is, provided | 


tte border is five or ſix feet wide; and "obſerving that the- 

33 to be two feet or thirty inehes aſunder, Which will 
ee and the beans to be 1 

1 diſtant me: rows. 


* 5 
* 
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* may alſo plant one row len ways of che border, 
within two inches of the wall; theſe will ſometimes out- live 
| the wn when thoſe-at watt ditanee em- de wall * 
are cut o Jo 
But if the border is narrow; 1 had better plant two” * 
rows only, lengthways of the er; that is, one ro- 
near the wall] and che other two feet and a half fror it, * 
They may N either with a dibble, putting them? 
im an inch and a half, or near two inches deep; or you may 
: _ drills that depth, and drop the beans- as 5 F- draw 
the earth an equal depth over them 
planting early beans, many: gardeners: chooſe! firt to 5 
ſoiy the beans pretty thick in a bed of rich earth; and when” 
come up a little height, tranſplant them into the borders. 
The method is this: dig a bed about three or fours Net 
broad of good earth in a warm corner: the bed being dug, 
draw W about an inck and a half, or near two * 
inches of eartk equally off the · ſurface, to one fide this 
done, ſcatter in the beans about an inch aſunder, and im- 
mediately cover them with the earth which was drawn for- N 
that purpoſe off the bed; or otherwiſe yo may-withiyour*” 
hoe flatways draw broad drills acroſs the bed, and ſcatter *> 
the beans . A and dan det n 
equally over them. i | 
When the beans are dome up, ii wen un M d 3 
half or two- inches high or thereabouts,' they ſhould en. 
in mild weather, be tranſplanted into the above\mentioned r 8 
borders, ande there planted in Tows at the fame diſtance 
and in the manner before directed, obſerving to cloſe the 
earth well about every plant; they will :ſoor tale rot and 
grow freely. 
One reaſom for this practice is this': "moſt gardeners allow ne 
that beans which are tranſplanted will _ in Ry 4 
week or ten days, than thoſe that are not; th 3 
of both are put into the er *; Han 5 5 
Another allowed is, that when the beam We 
firſt ſown in a ſmall bed, and ſevere froſts afterwards ſetinꝰ 
any time before me plants are ready 0 be · traaſpl and; 233 
in that caſe, the ſeed, or plants, . er 
within a ſmall compaſs, can be readily protected 
be was * 


2 frame, or ſome other covering, over them 
means be de when thoſe in 1 


ſometimes killed, - e 


\ 
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Scauing Peas. 


n ſome peas, far an ear ut Levihis be done 
In the firſt or KE week in py and the produce 
will come in at ah early ſeaſon, provided they eſcape the 
froſt ; but however, if if they are ſoum any time in the month, 
It will not make Fe difference; and indeed thoſe fown in 


the. agen. nnd the month will have the beſt chance to 
The gazlioſt horſpor, is be proper ſort of peas to-fow at 


| this time. Chooſe ſuch ſeeds as are plump and found. 
fuch as the 


[There are ſeveral ' forts of the hotſpurs ; 
golden, the Charlton, the Reading, the maſter, and Ni- 
cholas's; but the golden, and a new ſort called the Nicholas, 
EI proſent which arc now generally ſown bor the 

0 

8 under 8. wall or other fence, is the 

proper plate to fow. them in. The ſeed muſt be fown-in 


drills, either lengthways or acrofs the border, according 
ts its breadth. Where the border is but narrow, a 


chere are trees. againſt the wall, &e. let only one drill be 


drawn len ys of it, at the diſtance of two feet ſrom the 
wall or and ſcatter the pras:therein pretty thick, bit 
as regular as can be, and cover them men about ak 
inch and a half deep with eartn. 


Bar vihero the bender is än. eight, or ten feet-broad, ur 


ways the border, from t 
there are trees againſt the wall, let the drills be drawn forty 
inches diſtant from one another; but efpecially if intended 


to ſow the peas in drills croſs- 


— ſh 


= :  Lettuces, 


Lettuees which weg Hon ie the aide of September, 0 
be planted in frames or under 
winter fur fpring uſe, and an early ſammer crop, mould be 


tr into the s Where they are to remain all 


winter; this may be done about che ee. une; 
er as ſoon as the po fit, 


Chooſe a rich Hght ff 
non, and where it lies wal the 'fun. 


Mark out a bed for chem the: witth LY anna: | 


INV * 


melon frame, and lay the” ſume EY! 
* and rake the ſurface euen - 


wall to the front: but where 


to ſtand the 


— 
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plant the lettuces therein, about two inches diſtant vac: 
way; cloſe the earch extremely well about each, take cate 
mat they are not planted too deep, and let the-ſarface- of- 
the ground between the plants be leſt perſectiy ſmooth 3. 


then give them'a moderate watering” to ſenle the carth 65 
their roots. 


| Then put on a frame, . and cover them with the-Hight In 
froſty or very wet and cold weather; by which means theſe 
may be ſaved; and wilt be ready in caſe thofe which were: 
flanted in the open borders are killed. 
vou may plant ſome of theſe letter under bet er nd 
glaſſes, either alone or under thoſe where colliflowers àre 
planted; placing them round the outfide of the colliflowers,.. 
next the files glaſſes, and in che ſpring mult be tranfplanted: 
into the open ground, or where glaſſes of any pen. are not 
wanting; you may plant them 4 a bed in a warm fpot;.. 
nd then place ome hoops acroſs the bed, and cover chem 
"with mats occaſionally, i in froſty and rainy weather. £ 
' The lettuce plants whichrwere ſowtt the end of Auguld or- 
beginning of September to ſtand in the open air afl winter, 
' ſhould be * ranſplanted about the middle or ſome time m 
this mouth, 
Theſe you may plant in warm borders, to land the winter 


without covering; and Sin the beg fhoutd prove mild 2 
will cabba 


Let theſe] cryin the pr four or © ive inches diſtant every way; 


and plant one .. clofe to the wall, which will phe Pre | 
lire through the winter, when thoſe at a gt 3 
are deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the wether, | 


Colliflower Plants. 


Calliflower plants which were planted in games the for 
mer month, to forward thetm to be planted the latter end of 
this month under bell or tand-glaſſes,: muſt be c 


otrſtartiy 
uncovered night and day for the greet of this — 
unleſs the weather fföulck prove very Rs cold; 


in that caſe, put the glaſſes on every night, and — Pgoe 
dy time, during the Ame of heavy rains; but let the plants 


4 times Rave air, by ching up the ligins a confider- 
a 


In the laſt week i this month tranſpfantfome ofthe ben 
| pe d lr Re into the place wbere they are to en to 
toe 


Tueſe ee read wht an daa aue 


— 
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Oct. 
ing to put two or three plants under each glaſs; and if they chanc 
all ſurvive: the winter, .then- in the. ſpring. to thin them foul 
leaving only one. of the ſtouteſt plants in a place. into a 
The ground for theſe plants ſhould be rich and light, jn Th 
a. warm ſituation, and where water is not apt to ſtand-in frame 
winter, Let ſome rotten dung be ſpread over the tranſf 
piece, and then let the ground be dug one ſpade deep, and fame 

well broken, taking care to bury the dung regularly. Bu 

Then mark. the. ground out into beds three feet wide, in the 

| and allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, for the ccn. hot-b 

| ew ang of going in to takeoff, and put on, or raiſe the thick 

| * | Fat 3 5 ut 11 

| 4 Then ſet your line along the middle of the bed, from one : Th 

| end to the other; and at every three feet, put in three plants, aſund 

| within four or five inches of each other, placing them tri- - glaſſe 
2 angular ways, and cloſe the earth well about their roots and. | 

| ſtems 3 then give them a very moderate watering, juſt to 

ſettle the earth to the roots. | Al 

| When the whole. is planted, bring your hand or bell- - plant 

| glaſſes, and ſet them ready; obſerving to place one glass they 

| over every three plants, as above. - 9 Ch 

| The glaſſes are to be kept conſtantly and cloſe.down over. fome 

| the plants, till they have taken good root, which will be dig i 

| well effected in about a week's time; then raiſe.them. on fervit 

props, ſuch as brick-bats, or pięces of wood or ſtohe, about WW trenc 

three inches thiek.; and with theſe to raiſe. the glaſſes, T. 

| lacing them:on the ſouth ſide, one.-prop under each glaſs. . WWW diſtar 

fa this manner the glaſſes are to remain night and day, ex- rows, 

cept in froſty weather, when they muſt be let down quite WW as me 

cloſe, and earth drawn round the outſides, that no air can hdera 

enter; but if the months of November and December prove Bu 


mild and dry; and the plants are. much. on the growing 
order, it will be. proper to ſet the glaſſes off in fine. dry days; 
and keep them always over the, plants on nights and. rainy . 
weather; but-they muſt. be raiſed. two or three inches on 
the warmeſt fide with props, above hinted, to admit air to. 


CT” TN ̃œͤ LL ES . 6 — —jUU—ͤ— $4 ns >. 


But if you are not provided ſufficiently with hand or bell- , make 
glaſſes, or frames, you may plant ſome colliflower plants W 
out for good on a warm border, where = will ſometimes. - fred. 
ſurvive: the winter, and produce good heads... . Ek 2 begit 

But where this is obliged to be practiſed, it will be pro- fone 
per to put in a parcel of the plants cloſe under the wall, Fr 
Laing them about four inches apart, and, theſe. will have a“. neg 

| SLY * — ve o 
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chance to live, if thoſe at a e diſtance from the wall 
ſhould be deſtroyed, and in the ſpring may be ns 
imo an open ſpot of ground. ' 

The colliſtower plants which are to be kept all winter in 
frames, ſhould alſo, towards the end of this month, be 
tranſplanted into their proper beds, and the frames at the 
fame time be ſet over them. 

But obſerve; if the plants are now but mall, or eb 
in their growth, it will be an advantage to make a fl ht 
bot bed, cr a trench; making it twelve or fifteen inches. 
thick of dung, covering it ſeven inches deep of earth, and 
put in the plants, : 

The plants are to be ſet.in theſe beds about four inches” 
aſunder, and are to be defended all winter with frames and 
glaſſes, e to the directions given in each * 


Cabbage Plants. 


About the middle or latter end of: this atk: vou . 
plant out a few early cabbage plants, in the place-where Y 
they are to remain for cabbaging early next ſummer. , 

Chooſe a piece of good ground 'for theſe plants, and let. 


dig it; the ground muſt then be dug one ſpade deep; 4 off 
— to * the dung properly gs the bottom of. the 
| trenches, as you p abt] in digging. | 
The plants are then to be planted in rows, two feet 
diſtant in the row, and allow the ſame diſtance between the 
rows, .which will be room enough for this early plantation, 
s moſt of them will be ufed before nd any con- 
ſderable ſize. | 
But let ſome of 'the early cabbage p nt: remain in tie 
nurſery- beds in a warm ſituation, till Ja or February, 
before you plant them out for good ; Foe i it metimes hap- 
pens in ſevere winters, that many of the plants which are 
L early into a more open expoſure, are killed r 
e 
In that caſe, you ean have recourſe to the nurſery-beds to 
make good the defects, or to make new plantations, | 
Where there. are cabbage plants that n remain in the 
ſted-bed, let them be tranſplanted into nurſery-beds, che 
beginning of this month, that e may have time to get 
ſome ſtrength before the frofty er begins. EN 
Theſe ſhould now be pl 2 1 a warm fituation. Ler 


a ſpot of rich earth be the | 
br inches — eee * 


ſome * rotten dung. he ſpread. over the ſame before you 8 
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Brocoli plants which were late planted, ſhould now ˖ 
forwarded- as much as poſſtble in their growth. Let * 
ground between and about the plant, be broken with a hoe, 
and at the ſame time draw ſome earth up about the ſtems of 


the plants. ; | WB 

This will be of great ſervice to theſe lants, provided ĩt 
is done in due time; fur by looſening the earth and draw. 
ing it up round cheir ſtems, at will not only protect them 
the better fem froſt, but will alſd very much prombte their 
8 Spinage. - 0 

Winter ſpinage muſt now be kept Excetting clean from 
weeds, for if theſe are permitted to grow, at this time, 
they would ſoon over-run che plants and totally de 
them. Theſe plants are at this ſeaſon beſt cleared by h | 
particularly where there is chickweed, and ſuch like ſpread- - 
ing or running weeds among them. 4.4% 

Where the pinage was. not properly thinned laſt month, 
let that work be now done in a proper manner, and do it 
in the beginning of the mont. © 

In doing this, obſerve to car away the worſt, and leave 
the ſtrongelt plants ſtanding at the diitance of about four or 
five inches from one another. e ee "> ng 
WN every week io tye up ſome, endive plants for 

anching. N 6 N A1. 

"Chooſe a dry day to do this, obſerving- always t6 make 
chaice for this purpoſe, of ſuch plants as are quite or nearly 

Full K Let the leaves be gathered up regularly, and 


in-the hand, and then," with u piece of ftrong bak, 


% * 


2 ally tage tł Nn nn : * 
; ere the endive is thus tyed, you may alſo, at tie 


3 top of their leaves, This Will very 
much _pramate the blanching, and will make the plants 


ing 0 1 \*abl 4 5 g id dal 1 
Some people blanch ar whiten endive by ig bouts 
FHP; thy plants. The Plant will to be 

ſacs whiten. tolaralily well by this method, hut not ſo re- 


[= thoſe whale leaves axe ied te 


N * 4 dd = L 4 
as above , 
: 4 
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* 
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Chlor the Bed of Aromatic Pla. 
Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, an 
let them have the ped rune. e 
This muſt be particularly obſerved in the beds of ſage, 
favory, thyme, and hyſſep; and alſo the beds of mint, 
baum, tarragon, tanſey and forrel ; an all pther beds aff _ 


aromatic Her KY? —_— T5 TS. "$> 24 * a 
They are now to be treated in the following manner. 


Cut down all the ſtalks or decayed flower ſtems cloſe to 
the head of the plants, or to the für face of the ground, ac 
28 to what the plants are, and at the fame tinie clear 
the beds very well from weeds and all litter, and carry h 
e oh 
After this it de a great to ꝑet very 
dotten dung, and let it — Imall, For ſpread a: 
fprinkling of it equally over the: ſurface of alb the beds, am 
with a ſmall ſpade or trowel dig lightly between ſuch of h 
plants as will admit of it, taking care to bary the dung as 
well as you can a little depth in 8 and at u 
ſme time dig the alleys, ſpreading a of the earth upon 
the beds, leaving the edges full und ſtraix. r 
Thus the beds will appoar devent- all the winter; and the - 
plants will reap much advantage from ſuchm deſſing, 2 
wilt be ſeen in the ſpring, hem they bein to ſhot. 
But the beds of mint and pepper · mint will not well amt 
ef digging; therefore let dhe ſtalks, if any, be tut de²mm 
cloſe to the ground ; then clear the beds from weeds; and 
ſpread a little rotten dung, as ſaid above, over me beds 
Ihen dig the alleys, and ftrew ſome of the earth on 4lic- 
| beds over the dung... VVV 
This will protect the roots of the mint fomewhat from 
froſt, and the rains will waſh in the virtue of 2 
and the earth which was thrown out of the alley; nil the 
whole will greatly enrich the beds, and ſtrengthen the ts, 
ad in the ſpring the plants will rife with vig our. 
© of Red to raiſe young Mint in inter. 
Where young mint is required in the winter-ſeaſon,. prec- 
done ali nod Be made to raſſe fome: © 2 
For that purpoſe à ſlight hot-bed muſt be made towards 
the end of the month, Make the bed for a fingle Hphr+ 
box or frame; this will be large enough for 4 mi 2 
N and make it abaut twenty. inches or ty feed thi 
ung. . * een 
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Then ſet on the frame, and cover the bed about three 
Inches deep with earth; then get ſome roots of mint, and 
lay them pretty cloſe together upon the ſurface, and cover 
them with more earth about an inch thick, and give a mo- 
waterin 


Put on the 3.4. as and obſerve to raiſe i it behind every day 
40 admit air. 


The plants will ra pan be ff wh tn ws 
or a month's time. 


 Dreſſng the Aſparagus Beds. 


-- In the beginning, or ſome time in this month, cut down 
the aſparagus ſtalks, and dreſs the beds. 

Let the Rtalks or haulm be cut down cloſe to, or at leaſt 
within two or three inches of, the ſurface of the beds : 
them immediately off the ground : then, with a ſharp hoe; 

cut e PRE and draw them off the beds.into the 


his.done, fretch the line, and with a ſpade mark ou 
the alleys about eighteen or twen inches, or two feet wide, 
— Ne 


9 to pare 
F beds, into- the, the 
- trench, and cover them a with earth. In 
Ai os mers obſerve to do it in a neat manner: that 
Is, n laid over 
1 
N 222 depth, and che bottoms 
Baut where it is intended to manure aſſ | beds with 
. this is the time to do it; but the dung muſt be ap- 
: before the alleys are dug. 

Poke dung for that purpoſe muſt be very rotten, an and alſo 
very good ; none is more 
cumber or melon beds; this muſt be f over the beds 
when the haulm and weeds are cleared off; let the dung be 
x 2 and lay it an equal thickneſs in every part; 
then dig the alleys as. —— directed, and ſpread a due 
quantity of the earth of each alley over the dung. 
When the aſparagus beds have thus had \eir winter 
dreſſing, — — in each alley a row of cole- 
. 228 plants ; ſer the plants fix or eight inches 

t in the row. 


than the dung of old cu- 
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| In this ſituation ſuch plants will, even ode 1 5 
bone ſurvive the froſt; ; when "thoſe which are plan 
n or level ſpot are deſtroyed. 
Or the ere may be planted in each alley # x00 of early 
garden beans. 2 
ahead 6 Porcing. 3 
The aſparagus which is intended for forcing, ſhould alſo 
now have their ſtalks cut down, and the weeds * | 
82 2222 2 
6 weeds ; as you proceed, ſp 
erth alſo over the beds. 2 
But that which is to be forced ie winger, need not have 
any thing more done than $9: out: Gown eee 


of the plants. | 
| | Seedling 83 ct 
kno OT OEM ban Ty 
22 now _ a ng aſparagas w | 


That b, ee r 
en 


NT. Cilety. * 


Celery ſhould now be. duly ent | 

\ Grey in height, i 3 og 2 wes | 
branched before. froſts — 4 2 1 
Therefore take advantage of dry days, and Ha a: 
up a due height. Let the earth be well broken, and lay it 


up to the ant with care ot to e 
he hor of chm. y . 


| 1 1 | 
e en This mult be done in weather, 

avd when the leaves of the plane ts are dry. 2 = 
In earthing theſe: plants, obſerve, at each time, fiſt to. 
tye with a hay- band their e e together; gathering. 


the leaves up regularly. 
Then let the earth be v well broken, and lay it gr 
equally of a due thickneſs. height about ovary plank. _.,. 


Small Sallad PRES 1 


Continue to fow the ſeeds of mall . 
any 8 an e rg as 4 nt 
young... FIC E234 


g%' Tar KITCREN GanDen [0 


. Theſe feeds muſt now, . towards the end of hy wg 
for the more certainty of having a conſtant fupply, be ſown. 
in frames. For that p be oe a bed of rich and very 

Jpkt earch in a warm ation: t the bed be made the 
breadth and length of one of the ſhaltoweſt garden frames, 
and it ſhould front the ſouth. . Let the earth of this bed be 
broken v 49 and raiſe the back or north fide of it ten 
or elve r than tre front, ſo that it lies ſloping 

t the — en make the ſurfuce ſmboth, ſet en the 
frame, nt okahe back part of n about eigla or ten inches, 
fo cht de ſurſude pf che bet may Oy: Where ad 

eight or nine inches of the glaſſes. 
nw dra ſation dvilts from the beck 16 the Rent of. 
the frame, about wO or three inches kſunder'; Tow the ſeeds 


therein pretty thiek, and cover "ook wits: earth Hot more 
than 9 uarter of an aneh 


* hed muſt he ſheltered every ni kt puttin on che 
gate and alſo in the day time 155 oy weather ther Een 


Ns SEA d ein gte, „len the es 


| mild grow Tree enough all this arid next month in- 


air, eſpecially on warm \{outh- hondets; however, % 6 


tel if Kerb conſtantly yanked, 1 wil for the, . 
IH DELL eite ple to begin: 
455 aldi Or * Nero : W 
85 x 65 ; 8 5 « oy 


| or ma: now _ 2 Hale id 24. Te ee 
from this ſowing will, provi iged the winter proves any thing 
mild, be ready to draw very ly in — and if they 
ſhould fail, the valueiof a tide ſeed: is not nuch; it is ſoon - 
ſown. and is well werth the trial. 


"Bar chio-ſeek ana; now bo ehm en a warn border, and 


the ;proper time-40 fog It is about the miidle or towards” 


the latter end- of the month. 2 it r nw 
and an .: 


deu cad ITY ag ot IR 


A little carrot ſeed may alſo be ſown in the laſt week in 
the month on 2 wurm border 3 from this ſowing . 
be a chance of ew ſew- young 'Carrots'y —_ 

oft. in winter ia not over | 


— 


ſpring, provided the 


- 


Fr K 


"0 


0 Tire FuS > COTTON | —_ 


Ws, | Dang. and trench Re 3 
n of kitchen- garden e 
cant, ſhould, if poſſihle, be: | 
nenched, that ie may have. the true. — af lin 
from the ſun. and e —_— 3 WA 
But in K e pieces weed in 
fallow. till the ſpring, it ſhould be: laid up in ridges; for, 
by laying the greed in this form, it — only hes much 
drier, bait allo che Halt, Tun and air, can came more freely 
10 mellow and. enrich it, chan if it laid lerel; and in the 
„ when. 2 want to fow. een, e er 
down. tt ir ine . 4 
The — . — of ridging or trenching und is thiss. 
Let the trenches be marked out two feet and a half wide, 
and beginning at one end. of the piece, to open a trench the 
above width, and one ſpade and a ſhoveling deep; let the- 
earth of this denen be carried th the other end, pt Hat | 
part where you. intend to finiſh or fill up/therlaſt 1 


The firſt trench being thus opened, proceed * 
2 i eee of i wet all 
ant; rabbits thereon; into dhe battam off the: fit; 
1 —— the earth into the open 
trench, throwing it up rid e, as ahove - mentioned and: 
«hen you have dug to the end of the trench, ſhoveb up -e 
crambs or looſe earth at bottom, throw ing it up upon the 
other; then proceed to a third trench, — 
as before; and ſo proceed with everxꝝ trenck to the end. 


When the ground is to be dunged, e ee car 7 
þ buried. in in the bottom of * twenches. ©: 028 4 


e ee eee . ow: cos. 1 Hd) ba 
INTER, p pore anda J fas 
* er) hy month, 


the 1 e wil 2 5 


*. 8 when the fruit 3 full FI you 


fyeral of th agents of, the t 
Wg oh Eel gent! Fe _y quit ** se af it . 


bare and dig: ir 8 
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But none of the more delicate eatin pears ſhould be per 

mitted to hang g longer on the trees an the middle of this 
month, eſpecially 1 the nights are inclinable to froſt; for if 
they are once touched with the froſt, it will oceaſion many 
of them to rot, before they are fit for the table, even if erer 
ſo 13 e of them. | 

ut ſuffer neither ap nor pears to remain lon 

trees than the later ond of this month, Pat hy poke 
1 2 
A y mult be c en for this work, and allo let the 
pult and leaves be quite dry before you begin to to gather; 
about eleven or twelve o'clock-is the beſt time in the day to 
r may eee en 0 three or four i the after. 


; The fruit ſhould be carefully pulled one by one and put 
into a baſket, taking care to lay them i in gently, that they 
may not bruiſe one another. 6 
the fruit are „let them be carried into the 
fruit- room or any ag voy dry place, and lay them very in 
* each ſort — 1 
hus let them lay together about a fortnight to ſweat; 
this will make them bp better, and alſo render their fla- 
vour much finer, than eee e up for good as ſoon | 
wo; are gathered. | 
n they bave laid that time, let all the fruit. be then 
l wiped one by one with cloths, and wy them up 
—— 10714 and apples, * 
6 Some: "neſt cating pears you may pack . 
up in baſkets or boxes, obſerving to put ſome clean wheat 
ftraw at bottom, and alſo round the aden of the baſkets or 
boxes; and, when they are filled, lay ſome ſtraw at top, 

_ The inferior kinds, and theſe which will be fit for eatin 92 
or other uſes, ſoon in the winter, you may lay on 
ſhelves or on the floor of the fruit- rogm. 

Firſt lay ſome clean wheat ſtraw, and then lay the fruit 
upon that; and if there be room, let them be all laid ſingly, 
and cloſe together: when the weather is froſty, you ſhou 
lay a good covering of clean new ſtraw over che whole. 
But if there is not room in the ftujtery to lay all the fruit 

ſingly, you may lay thoſe apples and_pears-which are for 
kitchen uſe, gulf y, three or fur l er: one upon another, | 


f  Proking and Nailing, ' 8 
| About the end of ths month you en hpi pn 
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peaches and neQarines, if their leaves are dropped ; and ; 
jou may alſo prune and nail a icots, © © | . 


Before you 


greateſt — of the ſmaller branches; then you can more 


readily uſe you knife, and alſo can conveniently examine 
the ſhoots, to ſee which are fit for your purpoſe, and which! 1 


are not. ä 

In pruning theſe trees, e to leave, in every paſt of 
he tree, a due ſupply of the laſt ſummer ſhoots ; which muſt 
be left in at 10150 diſtances; that is, about ſix inches 


part of the wall from the bottom to the extremi 


theſe bear the fruit next year. 

Theſe trees always produce their fruit upon the ſhoots of 
the laſt ſummer's growth; that is, upon one year's old 
ſhoots, and on no other; therefore the praner will by this 
know what he is to cut out, and what to leave. 

But, in-the courſe of pruning-theſe trees, obſerve to cut 
out all old wood according as it becomes uſeleſs; that is, 


furniſhed with young w 
In the next away it i be roper to obſerve that the 
young ſhoots mult not be , or left too cloſe together; 
therefore examine with good attention, and when the ſhoots 
tand too thick, let ſome be accordingly cut out. Cut them 
wr. but, in doing this, obſerve to leave the moſt 
r and beſt: placed ſhoots, for the purpoſe of — pf | 
wd theſe muſt be! left at due and regular TUE: from one 


For inſtance, ſup 
dition, and that it | 
atree ſhould be left five · r fix inches aſunder or thereabouts. / 

The next thing to be obſerved is, that all theſe ſhoots - 
mutt now be ſhortened ; and this is done principally to en- 

them to produce next ſummer, as we L as fruit, a 


ea tree to:be ina gone hes con- 


oots moderat 


makes them more certainly produce next ſummer a ſu 
of 1 ſhoots in pro I - 72 


1. produced, bear 


he 


3s 


to prune, it will be proper to _— the | 


under, and in ſuch regular order as they may ſeem to riſe 
or come up one after another, quite from the bottom, that 


every b 
way of the tree may be regularly furniſhed with them; for 


ſich branches as deen. a great way, and are not properly | 


mother. Nen 


ely free, the ſhoots of ſuch 


e 
he lpply alſo of bearing ſhoots, to bear fruit woche | 
"For by ſhortening theſe ſhoots in the winter pranlig; it : 


laces ; and the ſhoots which ars 
NT OR the year after 


— 


S3Þ-4.4 £+ CS - » 
IJ» Hos 5 4 TY 
1 „14 , Wr 
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ut in ſhortening the ſhoots, mind: to let 
ſhortened accordin ing 70 3s growth its growth and er > 
.inflanee, u ſhoot of about twelve inches, muſt be ſhorteneq 
to eight inches in length, or thereabouts.; one of fificen 
-or- fixtoen inches, to about ten; and. a ſhoot of ei 
or twenty inches lung. may be cut to ahout twelve or four- 
: —_ and * on in Proportion to the length of the different 

gol —_ 

The rule is, Setens-thied contin che ori ina 
e of every ſhoot, whether ſhort or long, be cat off, 
But ſuch peach, nectarine, and apricot trees as produce 
and vi ſhoots; - muſt be treated: accordingly; 
the ſhoots of ſuch trees — left ſomewhat cloſer than 
che diſtance: above. preſeribed,. and: muſt alſo be ſhortened 
leſs in proportion. The rule to be obſerved;in theſe, is, 
leave the ſhoats four or five inches aſunder, and, on ſhart. 
ping them, cut aff.no more than about one fourth of their 
original length; but indeed ſome of the moſt vigorous 
3 ſhould. be ſharvencd but very little, er 
at 

This is the only metbod ff prunin to b a vigorous 

tree to good order, ſo as to _ moderate 
ſhoots, ſuch as will bear fruit. 

For che mort vrood you cut out of 2 vigorous ror, and 
the mare the ſhoots! are ſhortened, the are. will 

By what inebove hinted, the pruner will not be at a loſs 
ta know.in what.manner peach, nectarine, and apricot trees 
are, according to: their different growths," to be treated in 
the article of pruning; and the rule here mentioned is to 
be obſerved at all times in the winter pruning. 

Nate, Obſerve that where! any of the eich 80 
leſt to hear; have produced any ſmall ſhoots from their ſides, 
they muſt ba cut off; cut them cloſe to the principal ſhoot, 
foy theſe-wauld neither produce: good fruit nor good wood, 
Another thing is to be obſerved in pruning theſe 
ten and that is, in the ſhoots, to mind, af 
fihls;.: to:cut them off at a leaf-bud-: - what is meant by a 
leaf or wood-bud. (or, as ſome term it, a 28 1 
whers: tuabuds appear on the fame eye; every ſuch. eye ge- 
— good ſhoot next on Ie is therefore ne- 

in ſnortening the- ſhoots, to cut them at or heir 
ſugh an eye, Erb a bloſſpen - bud, and ig done in order 
that each may produce a good ſhoot next ſummer, for js 


* SY 
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Jeader ; for Where there is a fair leading oοt produceti at 
or near the extremity of a bearing ſhoot or branch, fuch a 


branch ſeldom fails — yield fair and well taſted fruit. 
It will alſo be proper-to-remark one thing more in ꝓru- 


often ſee on the two years old branches ſome ſhert ſhoots,  ' 
or natural ſpurs, about an inch or tio in length ; and on 
each of the the {aid ſpurs, there-are frequently to be ſeen 
{everal bloſſom-huds. Nou ſome people: cut theſe'ſpurs en- 
tirely off; but I declare againſt that practice, for ſome of 
theſe ſhort natural ſpurs will produce kandſome fruit. 
But, on the other hand, * will pins ade — 
ſach of theſe ſpurs as are well-placed, . 
bloſſom- buds to bear fruit; — as are rey = = | 
ſuch as advance ee in a een direQiony ould 1 8 
r /proning: beg fort of 5 
For ſome more partic in it trees, 
-ſee the work of — at 
When. you have finiſhed runing any..one. "of the above 
wes, let that be immediately nailed to the wall in a proper 
manner, before you begin to prune-another ; for it is much 
| the beſt method to nail every tree according as you advance | 
in the pruni 


But a jrect ts leave theſe tree hünafled till the 7 | 


| 
| 
, 
1 


recommending, for it not only loks ill to ſee the ſhobwts 
hang dangling fram the wall, but the froſt has alſo more 
power to affect ey r-:ſhoots,..and the long vigorous 
\hoots are liable to b broken by the winds.; and, laſtly, 
by leaving the trees un-nefled till | March, the ploſſam-buds 
will be mba ſo much ſwelled, that many of ran | 
unavoidably diſplaced by nailing up the ſhoots. ._ -- | 

Therefore, to repeat the exitien, let e tree, accord 
is ic is pruned, be nailed. I: 

In nailing them great exactneſs mould be obſerved ; hs 
branches müſt no where be laid in acroſs one another, but 


four, five, or fix inches diſtance, according to the condi» + 
tion of the tree, and let every ſhoot or branch be laid per- 
2 in the neal manner. 

or rpoſe and n wall- an 
A . mene ſhould be rel dic 
a perfeCt ſharp knife, rather leſs than the middle fize; and 
R bas vey moderately hooked or 


ning o theſe trees, particularly the apricot. f this tree we g © 


ginning of March; but this! practice I would-be far from 


let every branch be laid in clear of another, antl at about . 


— 
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coming at the point; and a ſmall hand- ſaw, for the more 
22 y cutting off old or large dead branches, and alſo a 

hie i ei Hey ee ee e eee . 

Theſe are the proper tools to he uſed in pruning: that 
for the purpoſe of nailing ſhould be a very handy light han- 
mer, with a perfect flat face, and about an inch broad; 
and there muſt be procured a quantity of the proper garden 
Wall- nails, which is a ſort made icularly for that pur- 
_ poſe, and may be bought at moſt ironmongers ſhops, 
he next requiſite is a quantity of cloth liſting or ſhreds, 
and theſe ſhould be neatly cut into proper lengths and re- 
gular breadths ; about half or three quarters of an inch is 
the proper breadth, but let none exceed an inch, for too 
. ſhreds has a clumſy look, particularly on the ſmaller 
Where neat nailing is obſerved, every ſhred ſhould be 
Cut with even or ſquare ends, and not too long, for it looks 
ſlovenly to ſee long dangling ends hang down. | 
; Pruning Plumbs, Cherries, Pears and Apples. 
Plumbs, r and apple- trees, upon walls and 
n may . alſo. be pruned in the latter end of this 
: month. ' 5y wh ARE | 5 | 
— The method of pruning theſe trees, may be ſeen in the 
work of the fruit garden next month, where it is inſerted 
according to the ſucceſsful practice of the moſt experienced 
gardeners, in the article of pruning. Fe 
1 12149 0 Tranſplant Frauit-Trees. | 
„ Towards the latter end of this month you may ſafely 
tranſplant moſt ſorts of fruit-trees, | | 
Where a new plantation is to be made either for the wall 1 
or eſpalier, the borders Mould be trenched two ſpades deep: IF; 
{ſome very rotten dang ſhould be worked in at the ſame | 
time; and if the border is not naturally of a Joamy ſoil, 
ſome freſh Joatn from a common ſhould be brought in, and 
worked and mixed with the earth of the border, together 
*with the rotten dung. 3 3 
But i a ſufficient quantity of loam cannot be canveniently 
-obtaived for the whole border, let, if poſſible, two or three 
. barrds full, together with ſome very rotten dung, be laid 
In the place where the tree is to ſtand:; this will promote 
the growth, of the tree greatly; for moſt fruit-trees delight 
in a Joamy ground, but this cannot be had in all places. 
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In — — plantations of fruit· trees, either for the 
wall or We you ſhould obſervè to plant them at proper 
diſtances, that you may have room to train them in a pro- 
per poſition for many years to come, without interfering 


the trees have been planted too cloſe ; ſo that the trees meet 

and confuſe one another, though ſometimes they have not 

been planted above fix, or ſeven years. 

| This is a great error, and ſhould be thought of when you 
are about to plant the trees. | 

The diftance which ſhould be Allowed to peaches, net 

tarines and apricots, is at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen feet from 

tree to tree; though eighteen will not be too much, yet 

the former diſtance will very well. 

Plumbs and cherries. ſhonld be allowed the fame room 

to run, though plumbs will require rather more rom than 

cherries. 

Pear and apple trees, Gag elpaliers; "hola be planted 

about fixteen feet aſunder at leaſt; ſome allow theſe trees 

twenty feet diſtance, but eſpecially ; pears, and it is not tod 

much, though it appears a great when the trees ar= 

firſt planted ; but ſixteen or eighteen feet at moſt will do 

ve 

£ Bur with regard. to the planting theſe trees in 

that is, the apple and — * Won be — 8 

former, if grafted on Keene or codling ſtocks, need 5 
be planted as than'fi 

ſtocks the ſame dite: 

Standard trees, either apples or Pears, hold be! 

at leaſt twen p i or thirty feet aſunder; leu r | 

| Gant never leſs than ebay] or tenty-five feet ao 9 

15275 : ” 19 1 
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| ts MS and cutrant-trees where W Fhis 

may be done about the middle, or thwards the” re end 
of the mi6hthy, ©5751 701901 3677 00 12 bh PODS, & : 
Where it is intended to plant Uick ubs 10 a ſpot by 
themſelves, mind to allow them proper room. Let them be 
| — — en xt been ee 
tween plant and plant in the ro -. 2 
At this diſtanee you have room to dig ated. bes berseen 
the trees, aud ulld te prune en, 0d. Sather Wy Aries * 


wo Pet: 2 208 4% 3 24 C2 eh a 5 


much with each other, as is often the caſe in gardens where - 


feet apart; 77 45 
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and at this diſtance: the will grow. large, and will 
F 
many forts of, Kuchen plants between them. 
: romg 2 — Ge 
roun quarters of the en 
3 you ſhauld plant chem. full ſeven — — - <4 
nt. from each other, 


OR, 


E Fig Guoſtherrier ine Caran. | 


ant art * goaſeberries and curans about. thy eng, of this 
mg 2 t them ma which 
r will 
den gent vice thats | 
1 g. theſe ſhfubs it will be.neceſfary. to obſerve 
that their branches ſhould be kept thin, and at regular 


Ide heart of the trees ſhould be kept open and clear of 
Ade as ti admit the ſun and air in ſummer ta the fruit, 
branches no where ſuffered to croſs e 50 
I. 515 tho t ſhould be taken away, and e 
ngle tem to the height of twelve or 
Tri fm ax; EN I FOLLY | 
In theſe trees num youn ts are every 
ſummer, many of - which. e be cut out; but, in 
r take care to leave here and there one or more of 
placed and mot regular grdywn. 2 aid 
3 lower part of the trees, but arky.in places 
where there is 1 for a * e young. bear-. 
wood, to places as are 
2 A lee o ar ld, eee 


18 ſor every year there ſhould be 

of . Raw ta and 2 too long or 

ſtraggling, either entirely removed or cut ſhorter, as * 8 
e K mung in order to make proper room for ſuch 0 


young: lnanakts. as! 209-97 00u0; WRPBe (PT 10. { 
produce the beſt fruit. 

By this method of every year leaving ſome young: ſhoots a 
and tak ing out:-ſome old wood, the trees. with ſuch crit 
arg wg always. be — — nn pants 
abundantly both of 4 — ns. 8 1 

Therefore care muſt be taken to leave every; yean in conve- 
nient places in each tree, eee phage 
| young ſhoot; and all fuck Hhooty, as are not | 


— „ wen 
1 þ 
* . 
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be cut oboſe to the branches but obſerve that in every part 
where a principal branch is wanted, you ſhould, in that 
caſe leave a ſtrong fhoot towards me lader part of the ere, 
to come in to fill up the vacancy. 
and branches in generak mould ftand at their 
ies eight or nine inches diftant from one another. 
And next obſerve, that as almoſt every branch of theſe 
tres will have prod Three,. four, or more of the ſaid 
yaung ſhoots laſt ſummer, chat is, 2 te end, and the 
reſt placed one under another lo the branch; now ' 
+ you are to''6bſerve, "that it is net ary that there be 
more than one of theſe young ſhoats) left; which muſt be 
continued to bauen. 10 A ben leader for 
the: branck. 
Therefore mind len, in particular, i in pruning, to let 
eyery: bramch, arhether ſhort or long, have, if poſſible, a 
laſt 1— for 3 and this ſhould be ob- 
ſerved in ſuch branches awe; ſhortening, as well as 
thoſe that: ate not ti be ; for when à branch is io 
be ſhortened; it ſhould r that e 
ſaid brauch r e in e ſhoot; ' 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a branch having two, three, or | 
more young ſhoots on it; and that the ſaid branch be too 
lang, abſerve, in ſuch a caſe, to cut it off cloſe, if poſſible, 
to a laſt ſummer's ſhoot; or, otherwiſe, to ſome convenient 
braneh that Had: fuck a ſhoot for its leader; which ſhoot or 
bauch nin ne left 10 ſupply the pine: ber ara 
A * 1% 
ET if the branch. Re ſhorweniny, and there 
oung ſhoot at its end, leave the ſaid os agar; of 
of wad —— 21 | "yi 
But all very old and uſeleſs eee 
off cloſe to the place from whence proceed, and the 
trees ſhould every 4 be kept within _dge bounds, and in 
ſomewhat regular N25 2 15 32 5 8 effected by 
leaving Foul, and cutiuꝑ d fraypling branches, 
and ſhortening others, as you 2255 ſev it convenient. 
Let it alſo Be öbſerved in theſe ſrube, that the 
po? RACES ſtroots, - which * leſt, ſhould —_ 
ſhortehed, partic pgpoſeberries, Some 
cut che ſhoots very ſhort, but that is wrong; for it makes 
them ſhoot too vigorouſly, and fills the trees next ſimmer 
b A e e the 


3; . 


* 
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To avoid this, let the 'ſhoots be always ſhortened with 
diſeretion: never cut more off an ordinary ſhoot than about 
2 third of i Its length, and about one fourth of its =, coma 

oot.. 

But this thortening of the young + thods ſhould: bt be 
general, but is practiſed occaſionally; that is, for inffance, 
If the ſhoot advance much beyond the reſt, or if it turns 


its end down to the ground, as gooſeberries nden do, then 
e they ſhould be ſhortened, | 


| Propagate Geoſeberries and Corrant-Trea.. 


Plant cuttings of gooſeberries and currants : wis is much 
the beſt method of.. propagating theſe ſhrubs, for ſuch as 
_ raiſed by cuttings always produce large and well taſted | 
ruit. ' 

In chooſing theſe cuttings; let it be obſerved they muſt 
be ſhoots of the laſt: ſummer's production. Let them be 
taken from healthy trees; and ſuch as are remarkable, ac- 

. cording to their kinds, for bearing the fineft fruit: having 

. procured ſuch cuttings, let each be: ſhortenedito about ten; 
rwelve, or fifteen inches: long, according to its: * 
and plant them in a ſhady: border. 

Let them be planted in rows croſsways: the border; allow - 
ing ten or twelve inches between row and row, and put 
wa -cutting near half way into the earth. - | 

ple content 3 by raifing theſe trees by | 
en vo the root; but ſuch trees as as falſe by that 
method, never produce. ſuch large or well reliſhed fruit as 
thoſe raiſed by:cuttings, and. are = to run very n. ho 
wood. t bidet 31 vet ot | 

"Therefore, when good cuttings an be had, les theſs be „ 
preferred, and treat them as Sts | they >. wa be well 

rooted in dae year, and the third will bear fruit. $4584 


Y Dreſſing. the Strawlerry Bed. rey | 
The irawberry beds ſhould, ſome tine; an chis month, h 


have their winter dreſſingn ? : 
. Chooſe a dry day to dei this e and ihe, method i Is. 
this: let al the runners. or ſtrings be cleared away cloſe 
to the head of the plants; then let the beds be . hly 
cleared: from weeds,. and let all the e be cariee off 
the ground. f 
Then if there eb nen tho „ letths * 

| W with a finall fpude | 


> 
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or with a hoe; hut take care not to diſturb the roots: thew 


ſet the line, and mark out the alleys their due Width : this? 


eing doiſe, let the alleys be immediately dug; and. in; 
digging, let ſome of the earth be ſpread with care over the 
beds, obſerving to lay it neatly between and vloſe atjout| 
overy plant. 8955 Ni e! 
Ig, is dreſſing will be of vaſt 8 to theſe ans, and; 
it ſhould-never at this ſeaſon be omitted. 17 
In dreſſing theſe plants, let it be obſexved, that we p 
ſhould never be permitted to ſpread over the whole — 


of the bed, but ſhould bo bags: as it were RA tro 
bunches or heads... 91 2 ad 


Planting gr elfi. | ded robe edt hay 

Ney plantations of ſtrawberries may now be malls where; 
wanted, and this may be done any time in the month, bur; 
the ſooner the better. 

Theſe plants thrive ſurpriſingly i in a loamy foil, but fach 
a ſoil is not natural in alt places: however, chooſe a welt 
lying ſpot-of the beſt ground, and lay thereon ſome of the 
beſt rotten dung; then let the piece be wait dug, and 7 8 


dung be buri in a proper manner. | : 5 
Then lay the ground out in beds four- y broad, and, 
allow eighteen inches or two feet for an alley betweca bed⸗ 
gh rake the ſurface ſmooth, and. then, pat in the: | 
glants. a 
The plants mould be ſych as were produced laft ſummer. 
Chooſe. a parcel of the Rrongett, and take them up with- 
mo roots; trim off all ſtrings or runners, and clear away? 
ecayed leaves; trim the roots, and then plant them; let: 
pw rows be planted. lengthways in each bed, allowing 
fiſteen or eighteen inches between row and row, and ſet. the 
plants the ſame diſtance from one another in the rows. 
Cloſe the earth well about every . and Arn a 
each a little water. 


For the aecount of the forts, ſee. laſt months... 


Pruning Raſpberry Plant... 
| Prune raſpberries. In doing this let it be obſerved, wr | 
all the old. wood that produced the fruit-Taft ſummer muſt 
now be cut out, for theſe never bear but once; therefore a 
ſupply of young wood muſt now be left to bear next year: 
ſerve, 8 to leave three of the ſtrongeſt of the lat 
ſummer's ſhoots W every e the * 
| S 4 


* 
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to bo epected next year; theſe being the only proper bear- 
ing wood, they — — ; — . above 
lud ted, let all the old wood on every root be cut cloſe to the 
pours then ſelect three of the beſt ſhocets on each plant, 
but let all the reſt above that number be cut away cluſe to 
the ſurface of the earth; and at the ſame time let all ſtrag- 
pling ſhoots between the rows be deſtro yet. 
Each of the ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be ſhortened: 
the rule in ſhortening theſe is, to take off one fourth, or one 
third, or thereabouts, of the original length of each ſhoot, 
according to their different growths, - _ 
When the plants are pruned, clear away the cuttings, 
and then dig he round. 1 8 
In digging, obſerve to take up and clear away all ſtrag- 
pling roots between the rows, and alſo all ſuch as do not. 
long to the ſtanding plants. This digging will ſtrengthen 
die roots, and the ground will lie clean and neat all winter. 
Wo SR | Plant Raſdberries. ; tt 2 
This is a good feaſon'to plant raſpberries, when a new 
plantation is wanted. A oP 
| Obſerve, .it is the young ſhoots or ſuckers which ariſe 
every ſummer from the old roots, are the proper plants for 
1 2 and for a freſh plantation. 
- -'Theſe-thrubs ſhould be planted in an open fituation, and 
where the ground is good; and if you dig in ſome very rot- 
ten dutig, it wilt be an advantage to the plants. OR 
In choofing the plants for this plantation, obſerye to take 
fuch as are well furniſhed with tvots, for that is a principal 
e: Ale in rzpbery plants; and if there be one, two, or 
more'birds formed on the root for next ſummer ſhoots, ſuch 4 
plants ate particularly to be choſen. 1 0-308 
Having procured the plants, ſhorten the ſhoots a little, 
and leave only one ſtrong ſhoot on each root; let the ends 
of the roots alſo to be trimmed ; then put in the plants in 
rows four feet diſtant, aud let them be planted thirty inches 
er a yard diſtant from one another in the row. | 


The Pleaſure, or Flower Garden. 

ee ee eee 
EE /auricula plants in pots muſt- now be remored 
and alfo hom frat, | 


1! 


* 
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Tkbe pots ſhould 10 r 4. on quis fide as directed 


by ſons; for that's ag . alete for the protectlen 

of theſs Uhoite flowers; eafy to contrive feverat 

ways to Se hem rom web fen ET Ct : 

the NR. * 
e poet age alete 

within a garden frame; and When the weather 7 

glaſſes may be put on, or 'the — may be cloſe . 


gether near à warm wall, rel Er 


when the-weathet is very wet” 
over the 


Let all the des late be e ta 0 
e eee, S 2 hid 


53, Carnation Layers... M aun 391 
Caradien layers, which were in Auguſt; or the loft: 
month, planted in mall pots, ſhould; in the laſt wee in 
this month, be placed where they can be readily de ended 
in bad weather f for that · Purpctei tho pots may at the dme 
be placed im :common garden frame. 
Let he: pots be: ſer clofe together; am if the eur ds 


light and drys r n 16 plunge: the pos in it 160 
their rims,” 


There let 3 remain all winds obſerving at att. 


times; when the weather is very wet, or in fevere - | 
| that the plants are to be covered: with che and er 
covering, When the weather is. exceſſive: :\ but m 


the weather is dry and mild, werden bh an ſuck tines. 
have the advantage of the open al- 


But where there ig not the nene of. u e e 
pots may be plunged in a bed of compo lt, unk de beds - 
arched over with. hoops; and, in . _. 
thick mats, or Canvas, be dran over the hoops. 


Drift the Borders and Clunigy : — Shraba.. 
The borders and clumps of plant * Sek 
an + 


— ES ena 1 5 | 


down cloſe, 3 
wall- 7 be SSIS 


az 
is now 2 time 
in this pueden «pope wr 
n appear frelle an neat was 
as 


— — — 


Ee akon. 


| 5 narrow borders: ban, 
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| Tranſplaning Poo aer Plants, 
| Now. tranſplant into ers, or places where wanted, 
all derts gf fibraus-rogted. perennial plants. -Theſe forts of 
plants will now take regt freely, and in 4 ort time. 
2 ſorts proper to plant now 1 roſe-campions and 
7 campanulas and catchfly; and you may alſo 
bei rockets, batchelor's' fg double feverfew, ſcarlet 
ychnis — lychnideas, and many other ſorts. | 
*. — above ts grow nearly of a height, wi are very 
r to. be planted. 15 the middle of che border; theß 


= 9 — an — ap arance in their proper time of 
flowering, . but, efpecii double kinds, 
Some of the do ers, and ſtock; July 6 


double ſcarlet — pu dou 4 ſweet-williams, double 
rockets, double .roſe- campion, und the like, ſhould be 
planted in in pot and removed to ſome place where the 
plants can be ſheltered in ſevere weather.” err flowers 

deſerve particular care. 8 3 
Now alſo ſlipand pan lant palyanthuſes dame; alſo 
double daifies, double chamemile, violets, London pride, 
thrift, he ticas, ;gentiantyla, | en ee other low- | 
growing brous-rooted: plants. $7 20 lb gs 
I Theſe plants ſhould be ſet about a foot, Fr fifteen inches, 

2 edge of | the: border; for A are but of a low 
row % 953: f | 
This is alſoag recen to! plant comer rn 
.Ganterbury $3: TQX eee. V oy» 

ſcabiouſes, and ſuch li Kinds. an. ? 
| - Theſe flowers generally — dhcp: Yoo four feet — 
or thereabouts, and ſhould be OY the middle of the 
borders or beds. 

Tranſplant allo wall-flowers, nod dock july — ou, 
the borders: and this is alſo a proper time to plant carna- 
tions and pinks, both Yom and layers; and all other 
* — rw plants ſnould now- be brought in 

lanted in, the borders or places where wanted. 
ae ſeaſon 10,plant golden. rods" Michaelmas- 
d;ifies, cxerls ling ſun-flowers, French þoney-ſuckles, and 


oe 2 2 5 12 * 5 | 
Theſe 1 8 mentioned plants 155 — tall, and. are kites: 
be planted in the chumps among flowering ſhrubs; than 
Ee . ted in bor. 
t. 
; ifteg 


ders, let them be pl 
each other; and they ſhou 1 
W 
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Parting the FS and propagating various fibrous and . | 
©... rooted Plants. 

Where golden rod, everlaſting ſun-flowers, Michtelmas: 
daiſies, and ſuch Uke. rampant growing fibrous-rooted pe- 
rennial plants, have ſtood in one place ſeveral years with. 
out tranſplanting,. their roots will have ſpread 3.great way, 
and will be encreaſed to very large 1 Fs 

Where that is- the caſe, the roots ſhould. now be taken 

and every root divided into ſeveral parts, or —_ 
jag and then ſome of the beſt ould be be imm lately - 
planted again in the per allotted them, at the diſtanes- 
above mentioned, 

This 1s-- alſo ſtill a good tine, where not done. befars to 

art the roots of. many other fibrous rooted plants, that” 
| rok gown 1990 large bunches... 17 | 

Particularly campanulas, cat roſe-campion;: ſcarter” 
ſvchnis, batchelor” 44 1 feverſew,, peith-leaved- 
bell-flower, Canada leonurns, and the like N 

Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double daiſies, double 
chamomile, London pride, hepaticas,. violets, pinks, agen · 
tianella, yellow. gentian, and all other-ſuch like ſorts. 

The roots are to be taken up as above mentionad,. and 
every.. one. divided, or pazted. into ſeparate plants. The 
beſt of the ſlips, or plants, muſt be placed again directly i in 
the border; —_ the ſmalleſt, . or ſuch as are not wanted fur 
the border, ſhould be Planted in parken het to remain 4 
pear to get ſtrengt k. Me 
Now is a a — er time to part and un e ihe roots” 


of pionies,: fraxinelas, ; lillies of the valley, math ove tooth 
monkſhood,. and. flag-leaved iris sz. 4 67 


Planting all Kinds of bulbous. Flows Roots: . Mrs. 


This is ſtill a proper time to plant tulips and byaciaths, , 
whieh may be done any time in the month. 15 
The beds where theſe roots are to be- be · planted mu, 1. 
well dug a pro depth, and let all the clods be br 
the beds ſhould be higheſt in che middle, and laid El 2% 
what rounding: this form beſt ee and it 

looks wetter ; We bed ſhould four feet brösdl. 
When the beds are ready, chooſe 12 [ins mile 7 
put in the roots; the delt Toots Ben in 


inches diſtant every way. Plant 

four feet broad, there may be plan — ; heron 7 

| thould be put our or five * deep. * 
359 vs - $:6= - 3 Pe. uw 45 44 / [ona * 
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Where it i is intended to plant any of the above roots in 
the common borders among other flowers, they may, in 
that caſe, he plunted in a ſingle row lengthways of the bor. 
der; vhis row muſt be a foot from the edge of the border, 
; and the roots ſhould be planted, at leaſt, that diſtance from 
one another, But when theſe, or any other bulbous roots 
are to be planted among other flowers, I think it is much 
che beſt way to place them in atches ; that is to fay, in a 
ſmall — 57 l or eight Ae diameter, to plant four 
ing one in che middle, and thrge round the edge; 
ane Fig to plats fach a pateh of 2 ſoxt at the diſtance of 
every two - three yards. This method. of planting bul- 
ute henna p& flowers in patches in — coders 12 
n a. vety pleaſing variety in the flowe feaſon. 
= = choiceſt kinds of theſe 2 — always be 
themſelves in s, to the th 
can pe more rey ſheltered in ſevere 3 DT 
wh] Ads by planting them in beds, the flowers can, in 
2 be readily ſcreened from too 
25 rain, and from the — fan ; both of which 
would impair the beauty, and n the decay of theſe 
valuable flowers. 
"Now#'alfo 4 very good time to-plant the mess of en- 
eutuſfes and weblog the beſt of the roots ſhould be 
planted by themſelves in beds. 
Tee bot Roel be four feet broad; plant five rows in 
every bed, and let the roots be fix inches diſtant in each 
yow * Mis is more room than what is generally allowed to 
moſe rote, but they ſhould never be Patel clofer : but, 
in particular, the choice principal roots: they will, at that 
_ diſtanee, be able to blow ſtronger, and the flowers will ſhew 
rhemſelves to a greater advantage. 
"Thoſe roots muſt be planted two inches and a half or 
three inches deep, or 9 — 640 
The beds where the beſt ſorts of theſe roots are depoſed, 
mould, in winter, when the froſt is very ſevere, be covered 
with long. dry litter, ſuch, as peas-ſtraw or fern. 
Some of te i ſorts of ranuneuluſſes and ane monie 
roots, may allo be planted. in the borders among other 


Howers, where they will make 2 very agreeable appearance 

N method. of planting theſe common ſorts of roots 
in the borders is this: 
Draw PE" finger Lende cight inches diane, 
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and about a foot from the e the border; plant in this | 


ſmall circle four roots; that 18, one in the middle; and the 
rell round the edge © of the kite; and theſe cireles ou | 
be eight, ten, or twelve feet diſtant. 

Now is Hkewiſe the proper time ' plant crocaſſs and 
ſnow-drop roots which were taken out © f the ground in 
ſummer. f 

Theſe roots are to be Fange is in a row about fix inches 
* the edge of the border or bed next the walks; und, 

are to be planted in . the roves : 
100 de ſet about fr inches apart. 

But theſe flowers make the beſt 
roots are planted in ſmall patches. e ged. 8 A | 
in a ſmall circle, about * or fix inches over, t fout 
or five roots, one in the middle, and three vr round 
the edge: tivo feet farther make ahother Svcs, and plant 
it; and ſo on to the end. 

Theſe ſmall roots ſhould not be plaid: abvve two inches, 
or, at moſt, three inches 

Plant narciſſus” s. and Jongu uils ; and this is alſb E14 . 
time to put in the roots of bulbous and Perfian iris's, frit- 
tillarias, and all other füch like bulbous” roots as oy 5 
taken up when their leaves decayed in ſummerr. 

Where the above roots are intended to be planted ſe 
rately in beds, let them be ſet in rows eight or nine 
aſunder; and fet the roots the ſame ce from one 

another in the row. _ 

But, when they are to be planted in FO common hr: 
ders, it is the beſt way to plant three, four, or five roots 


together 1 in a fmall citcte, and allow, at leaſt, five feet be- 


tween every ſuch circle or elump. 

Likewife plant crown imperial roots, and the roots of 
martagons and orange lilies, that were taken up when the 
leaves decayed in ſummer; and where white ily, or any 


other bulbous lily roots have been removed fince their bloom, | 


and are now above ground, let them be ded in the 
proper places ſome time in this month. 5 


he 88 bulbs mould be planted in nous th ; the 
middle of che bed or border; they Hud de p at a 
good diſtance; for it does not lock well to fee 15 es fort 
of theſe tall bulbons rooted flowers tos cloſe 
Let them be planted in ſuch a manner that every fort may ; 
Rand at leaſt ten or twelve feet diſtant ; for inſtance, fu | 


poſe, beginning firſt with I or any thr | 
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thing, then, at the diſtance of two or three feet from 
put in another kind, ſuppoſe a martagon; at the ſame 
diſtance plant an orange lily, then a white lily; and, three 
feet from that, begin again with the crown imperial ; and 
ſo proceed to the end of the border; fo that each fort will 
ſtand twelve or fifteen feet diſtant from one another. 


Prune Rojer. | 


Prune roſes and rang” e and this is alſo a proper 
time to prune all other ſorts of flowering ſhrubs. 

Let this pruning be performed with a ſharp knife, and 
not with ſhears,. as I have hs 7 at ſeen it practiſed. 
In pruning theſe ſhrubs, obſerve to cut out all the very 
ſtrong Juxuriant ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, which 
are commonly produced on many ſorts of flowering ſhrubs ; 
let theſe be cut cloſe to the place from whence they proceed. 

Where any branch, advances in a ſtraggling manner from 
the>reſt, .let that be cut ſhorter ; obſerving, if poſſible, to 
cut it off cloſe to a young ſhoot, leaving that ſhoot for a 
leader to the. boaned.:. ih... | 
Where branches of. different ſhrubs interfere with each 
other, let ſuch be cut away, or ſhortened, as you ſhall ſee 
it neceſſary, ſo that every ſhrub, may ſtand clear of the other. 
Where any of the branches or ſhoots advance too near 
the ground, let them be cut cloſe to the ſtem, or to the 
place where it proceeds fem. ms 
All ſuckers which riſe from the roots ſhould be taken 

clean away; and let every ſhrub be kept to a ſingle ſtem. 
When you have finiſhed the pruning, let the cuttings be 
cleared away: then let the ground be well dug one ſpade 
deep; obſerving, as you proceed with the digging, to cut 
off all the ſtraggling roots, and to take up all ſuckers. 
Plat hardy Flowering Shrubs. | 

Now is the time to begin to plant, in places where 
Wanted, all ſorts of hard „„ ſuch as roſes, 

gelder roſes, Iflacs, and honey-ſuekles. 
Plant. alſo, where wanted, laburnums, ſyringas, althæa 
Purge jaſmipes, privets, double bramble, flowering raſp; 

erry, the double blofſom cherry, bladder-ſena,. ſcorpion- 
ſena, ſpiræas, and hypericum frutex; it is now alſo a pro- 
per time to plant the double flowering peach, almonds a 
ME ” CY 


n 2 , 125 1 42 1. 2 u che * . 5 D J. Aen. Ne. . n 


5 may alſo. be planted any time in this month: 
the ſhrub cinquefoil, ſumach, rock-roſe, eytifuſes, aca cia, 


the ſhrubs are to be planted, and let the low-growing plants 
be ſet towards the front, o outs of the fe A 4 


ing plants 


: 


85595 always 


intend to plant any kind or ubs 


and hide the bulbous,” tuberous, and fibrous rooted flower- 
in | 
deformed and | 


* 


trained up; wick 


ver, 


ry 


Ani ai bas 


— 
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due bounds, and att ſuckers from the e, be Shi 
ſtantly taken up. 


eral Planting ü re and , 
N n ſhrubs or trees of moſt f 8 tay 4006-006 be 
Krogh in, and planted in the cJuinps, or other parts of 
arden where wanted. 
e ſorts may be removed any ume in U month, and 
the fooner the better, for moft Fares will ſucceed well. 
But, in tcular, the ſtraw berry tree or arbutus, laurel, 
Portugal Hurel, Hauriſtinüs, pyracantlas, illyreas, ala. 
ternus, bays, ciſtus s, evergreen- -oaks, ho ies and mag. 
nolias. 
Ia planting theſe and all other ever trees or Mrubs, 
= 1 4 Falk be obferved as 2 oned above in plant- 
the different forts of flowering ſhrubs. 
hat is, where thefe plants are to be planted in clumps, 
Jet them be fet at feaſt four or five feetevery way afander, 
and let no confideration induce you to plant them cloſer ; 
at that diſtance the plants will thrive, and every plant àc- 
cling to its kind, will have room to ſhoot each wa 1 
ly, and form handſome heads; and ev 
ira can alſo with pleaſure be diſtinct e 
_  * Befides, by allowing a due diftance plant 0 
plant, you have proper room to dig the n ee alſo 
to hoe and clean, and to do OTE work about the 


5 . | Planting —— 1 hide Walls, G. 


„ lauriſtinus, and laurel, are 
rt ally where about a houſe to hide ſuch ra 
walls, or other buildings, as you-defire'to have hidden. 


Theſe lants are a beautiful * ſummer and winter, 
IS quick and re- 


; purpoſe, this u. 


hey muſt be planted cloſe e el and their branches 
and trained to the wall the man- 


they are very hardy, and their. 
ar bu and where wanted for the a 
pro time to plant them. 


muſt 15 2 our fore Fele 
ner of a tree; they will ſhoot in a quick but regu 
manner, and their beautiful center 
the moſt deformed or ill Pookiag wall, 
The pyracantha is alfs'a pretty thrub to 


Vu, by reafon of its cluſters c beatniful te? res, which 


er ſhrubs to 
or naked 


s se 88 88 Bes FFF J 


effeftually 71 
plant againſt a 


5 8 
_—_ 


— 2 


— 
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I have ſeen the arbutus, or ftrawberry-tree, planted to 
hide a difagreeable looking wall. This is a beautiful 
plant, and makes an 8 6gure i in any place, and at 
all ſeaſons, but particularly. in this and the two ding 
months, when it is loaded with i its ſine red fira 
fruit, 

But thels plants make the beſt appearance when — 
in the clumps or borders,. and ſuffered to grow in their na-. 
tural way: 


* people plant theſe ſhrubs ſingly in dhe graf plats 


. Pines and Firss 8 
Fies and firs may now: be tranſplanted: dete plante 
* ee, een and planted in dry ſoils any time. 
in this mo 
This is alſo a time to tranſplant cedars, junipes 
and cypreſs; and moſt. other ſuch ike hardy en 
vees may alſo be now brought in and planted. 
Let dd and all action evergreens, and.alfo all kinds of | 
rn ER 
every t a 6 
— y every way; when the hols isdug-t6 | 
the due depth, let the — be well looſened. 
Tlben get the plants and prune the ends ef their.roots,.. 
wi hen all long or raging roo; and and eut᷑ ſuch roots. | 
broken, 


places the plant in 
the hole, and ſee it ſtand upright; break” the earth well 
— at the ſame "time ſhaking the plant 
gently to make the earth fall in cloſe abqut, and amen among 
aff me root and ftbres ; wien all is in, tread the eartn- - | 
e JA and then lot avery"one be dire 
But in planting the choice and more tender ſarts of ever- = 
greens it will de proper to obſerve that, when the plants | 
can be readily taken up and with balls of earth. . = 
firmly about their roots, it ſhould” be dene ; and Raving a 
wide hole opened, the plant mould be immedinte * 
with the aid: ball” of carth entire, and dire8ly- 55 
hole, and tread the ſurface 
_ Immediately give each plaut about a pot or var 2 
water, according to the ſize of the hole, and let fuck e 
ſupport be directly ſtaked. 


| n Poref:trees 1 8 0 ere 
| | Foret-trees of all ſorts may now be ſaſely ungen 
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about the middle or towards the latter end of this m 
| fuck 2 eas beach, maple, aſh, lime, and — 
is alſo a proper time to plant alder and l 
theſe trees thrive beſt. in moiſt land. 1 
But theſe and all other foreſt-trees may 15 tranſplanted in 
mild weather any time between this and . 88 or ur 
Ame during the winter ſeaſon, - - 


' Propagating "by La ers. 


Now make layers of all ſorts of hardy trees and abe 
propagate them. 

This may be done any time in this month, and many 
forts of trees and 7 ſnrubs are to be propa ted by 
that method; the me is, eaſy, and the trouble is not 
much ; beſides, it will be well repaid in a twelvemonth's: 
time with numbers of new plants. 

Almoſt any tree or ſhrub that ſheds its nder in wintet, 
may be raiſed by layers; and on the RE kinds, this is 
the beſt time to perform that operation. 

The method of -laying is chis: dig round the tree or 
mmrub, and in doing this bend down the pliable branches, 
lay them into the earth, and ſecure them there with hooked: 

or + forked ſticks; lay down all the young ſhoots: on each 
BY — and cover the body of them about inches deep, 

leaving the top of each at leaſt two, three, or four inches 
out of the ground, according to their different lengths. 

Thus they are to remain till this time twelve-month, 
n ane they: will be well rooted, and muſt the be 
tranſplanted. 

By layers, Lech and Rimes will ſugceed remarkably well, 
and this is the proper time. 
Nou is alſo a proper time to make layer of ſuch ſorts of 
hardy evergreens as will grow by that method. 

This may be practiſed with good ſucceſs on . 
the layers of this lang will, in the I of one year, from 
the time of laying, be very well rooted, and fit to tranſ- 
plank, 8 u take care to lay E young ſhoots. 

e alſo grow by layers, but 
Fa etl of theſe plants will ſometimes be two years before 


vey are L rooted, particularly when not laid * 


* (fy beſt time to lay theſe, and ſuch other hardy 
wooded evergreen plants, is June or 2. ; _— _— oung 
hen of ger he fame fumme?s got _ 

e 0 


Dr 
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ſor many of theſe will often take root the ſame ſeafon, o 
zz to be fit to tranſplant by Michaelmas. 

However, it will alſo at this time be proper to make: 
layers of ſuch 9 ſhrubs as you deſire to propagate; 


it is ſoon done, and is worth the trial: there: are ſeveral 7 
ſorts that will fucceed. | 
Obſerve it is the laſt fukimers' Moc that are * moſt 
proper part to lay; and fo accordingly let ſuch branches as. 
ae. beſt furniſhed with ſuch ſhoots- be brought down and 
10 into the earth. N . 


Tran/planting Layers. 7 


Now is the time to take off and tranſplant the layers of, by | 
al fuch ſhrubs and trees as were laid laſt year; let their 
roots. be e 994 Plas: . in rows weelve e. 
diſtant. 


5 1 
Ne Kala and other Shrabs 55 gocters. b Si * 


Tranſplant . roſes: i is by ſuckers from the root. 
that moſt . theſe ſhrubs: are encreaſed; theſe ſuckers ; ; 
will make go 3 tu /o y. e k Sc 

Lilacs bs "alſo generally encreaſed by De which. 
 firub ſeldom fails to yield 1110 y e 3 and theſe may 

now, or any time in winter, w e weather is mild, ba: 
taken up and planted out in rows. > 

Many other ſhrubs are alfo raiſed by ſuckers from the 


wots, and this is now a ener time to Sans os, RI 
fal ſuch ſorts, .. 


| Propagating Fhaoniog fhonbks i e 
Plant cuttings of honey-ſuckles : all the forts of els 
ſkrubs may be prop agated by that method, for the cuttin 
will put out” roots very freely, and make pretty plants in 5 
e 5 ; 
ny other forts of hardy ſhrubs and” trees are to be 
m cuttings and this is the time to plant them. - 
hee . i the Slit ſummer's ſhoots that are to be choſen - 
for cuttings ; let ſtrong ſhoots be choſen, and ſhorten them.” 
to about 1 1 twe lx © inches in length, then plant them 
in rows a foot aſunder, and ſet the cuttifigs about wk 
inches diſtant in the row. 
Let every cutting be put full half way into the gtound. 
Laurels and Portugal | laurels are propagated „ 
| 1 er and n the dan tim Plan rn ; theſe 
04308 gig nl in n 2939 a 


* 
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muſt alſo be ei pally the laſt ſummer's ſhoot 

3 the lor wle hoots, chooſe ſock an e 
about ninetor ten inches in length; and, in cutting them 
off, obſerve to 2485 about two inches of the former year's 
word with them. 

Plant them in a ſhady border; in tows;; ten or twelve 
inches aſunder, and ſet "the cuttings ſix or eight inches 
diſtance one from another in the row. 


Theſe cuttings will be well roated by next N N or 


October. 
| Seraing Flowers. . + 
— now all the boxes or Pots of ſeedling Joer to 
a warm fituatiom. 
Let theſe be phceÞ where they eat: haye the full fun all 
winter, and where co and cutting winds cannot come 
Theſe pots, boxes or tubs, ſhould alſo be now cleared 
with great care from weeds... | 
The beds of 1 1 80 bulhs ſhould allo, at this is time hay 
goot attention; weeds be taken out with * 
care; 'ther get ſome rich earth, and. fift. wr . 
all over the ſurface of thy Bed'to the thickneſs of an inchor 
DEE bite geen 
J. e ſerviee to y roots, 
but in n th ton which» were not erben ſum- 


aon Tiinvining "Buergreents 1 Gig 0156 
X d n — of evergrerns, and wich a. rp 
knife reduce fuck to order as are of a rude growth. 
Though the. taſte which. prevailed\ ſo much formerly in 
175 many ſorts of e Ae an inte wager 
figure S,, WI 5 ſhears, is now for od 


| « yet there ate many forts, of evergreens. that 2 
ſame training with the tf. 


Sometimes branches or ſhgots. of 2 rude growth. will | ſhoot 
ot on one fide of the HE, and advance 15 an irregular. 
manner a good diſtance - iron. the rincipa? branches wh 
form. the. head. of the tree; ſhould, bg cut 95 oy brol 
ſliorteded. as ah. it mon convenien yehient to make: [the he x4 


ſomewhat reg 
Let all long ragglers bende . wheie the trees | 
interfere with cach other, let the branches be ſhortened ſo 


thab g Mabe ſtand fair and, clear of another, 


Planting Ben Edging +. - 1b 490 
Plant —— — for . to borders a beds; 


— 


this being rather the beſt time in the year to do that work, 
for the box wilb now- very ſon take root. 


To make neat edgings you ſhould get ſome Hort buſh: 
box, and this ſhou. 4 be — n 


ſticky roots 3 wm 8 
The method o ing it is is: Aretch your line along 
i odge of the bed os hacker, and {et that part be made up 

al pp way pretty firm and full, according do the line; chen 


* 


a neat trench be cut about ſix or eight: inches deep, making 
the ſide next the line 


upright fide next the line, placin compari eee 
3 to form: immediately a pry ans 


8 — plants be 
r 


them in their due poſition; and when 


earth up even almoſt to the top of the plants, 
it neatly and even to them; and when the edgi 
planted, let the tep be cut as even and neat as. 
L | 


treat 


Wich 
7 Thrift. 


time to:plant. it, 


-25 juſt to touch one another. 


. Mow Crake: Walks. „ f 


The graſs walks and lawns ſhould now be mon cloſe 
and as even as poffible, for if they are not cut well den. at 
ths time, they will appear very rough all winter. | 

The graſs Souls now bevy n poled to ſcatter the 
worm-cafts' about, andl it ſhoul: — be rolled with 
a voοden or ſome other roller; the worm · caſta, by WM 
broker-and ſpread about, will readily tick all to the roller, 

Kher means the W 3 der 


00. R o WER GanrDin 4% 
lipped or parted, and the long 


.yith-your: ſpade, on the/ſide of the line next the walk, let 


The box is to be planted n 


even with the ſurface: of the earth; — as you,pro- 
N bm draw-the earth up to the outlades of the 
—_ which | 


you have:planted;the-row: cut, chen with your ſpade t the 


Thrift makes alſo a-very good ann. and. this is the 
To make a eat edging: the plame hou be-ſetlo los 


* 
. 
. 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


as ,ͤĩͤ7. — 
— — 


1 
Nm — 
3 ——_—  — — —— 
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8 : 4 j N a 5 Prepagating by Layers. 
| o W begin to propagate foreſt-trees and flower 
N mrubs by l being the beſt ſeaſon roma, 


orm that work on the hardy kinds; 
doing it is quite eaſy... 12 4p 15 82 l 
The ground is to be dug round the tree or ſhrub you in- 
dend to propagate; and in doing this the ſhoots or branches 
are to be brought down and laid into the earth, and faſtened 
there with forked or hooked fticks ; and the body of the 
ſhoots are to be covered about three or four inches deep 
leaving the top three or four inches out of the ground. ; 
Elms will ſucceed remarkably well by layers, and fo will 
-limes,' and many other hardy foreſt-trees. "FR 
But where it is intended to raiſe the above, or ſuch like 
trees, by layers, the tree from which the layers are to be 
made muſt be prepared for that purpoſe; and this is done 
by eunting it off near the ground, in order that it may pro- 
duce ſhoots or branches at ſuch a convenient height as they 
222 Tranſplant Layer. 
Take off the layers of all Kinds of trees and ſhrubs that 
were laid a twelvemonth ga. 
4 2 theſe be planted in rows in an open ſpot : the rows 
ſhould be fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder, and the layers 
planted twelve inches diſtant in the row. * M5663 635 3; | 
Propagate Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 
This is the time to plant cuttings of alt ſuch hardy trees 
and ſhrubs as will grow by that method, and which is not 
a few. ek f TMN Att. IF s 
One in particular among the reſt, is that well-known 
ſhrub the honey- ſuckle, all the ſorts. of Which will grow 
r eee 
them. wy Ne (UE 66274 HIDk (344306 Bamgt Los ab 
he gooſeberry and currant- trees are alſo beſt raiſed by 
cuttings, and this is as good a time as any can be to plant 
them. | LEP | | 
- _ Many people raiſe theſe ſhrubs by ſuckers from the roots, 
and they will grow freely that way; but the trees from 
' ſuckers never produce ſuch large cr well-taſted fruit, a 
thoſe raiſed, by cuttings. 8 55 
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ground for one year and then ſow them. The method id | 


4" di F/ it full twelve inches deep; but in, perf 


neſt, and cover them with the earth at leaſt fix inches deep 
| ridge like a grave making the ridge rather wider than the 


re to be taken u and ſown in beds, as abovementio 
and 9 1 l-come up iu the ſpring following. 


end of this month, for if kept much longer out of the | 


an beds, and rel equally din with 
e e ene e Lea 7 
b Sacks, 75 bud pots pn Mga. upon. | 92 Wat ha 90, 
| Now * out all kinds of ſeedling flocks 40 b and 
Faft the different fruits upon. E n ee 


| ander, and ſet the plants twelve or. fifteen"inches diſtaut 


| larly thoſe from the Ps Sy; or coding tive, 1 


2 


158% BOY 
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| This bg the time to ſow haus, den hips, and yew: 
berries. 
Beds muſt be prepared for cheſe berries three feet and a 


half or four feet Wide; the berries are to be ſown r. 


and covered near an inch deep with eartn. 5 | 
But it is the practice of many to prepare the holly-berries 


| and haws, for vegetation, a uchole year | before they ſow | 


them, becauſe they ſeldom come up till the ſecond ſpring 
after ſawing :; it therefore is cuſtomary: to bury them in the 


this: 

In a part of the garden where the ground is firm and 

mark out a trench about two. feet wide, the-length in Pro- 
portion to the quantity of berries intended to 8 | 


ectly 
groun eighteen inches or two feet will be better. —.— ä 
the bottom level; then Jay, the berries of an equal thick- 


below the ſurface, and raiſing it above the ſurface in 3 


trench, in order to throw off the wet the better from it. 5 
Here let chem lie till that time twelvemonih, when Hey 55 


21 
. - 3 S 
„ Com An til ty 2 


ow! acorns, mie being the moſt proper time to put them 
into the ground; and they ſhould be afl fown by the latter 


ground, they-will ſoon begin to ſprout. 


Let theſe- be placed in rewe two feet or nee ic 5 


from one another in the row. f 
Likewiſe, for the purpoſe of ſeocks, tranſplant alſo ſuckers 
tom the roots pf different kindls of of fruit res, der vrt. | 
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You ſhould now tranſplant ſuch+cuttings,, or layers, of 
ſuch fruit trees as were planted or layed a year ago to raiſe 


ſtocks, but particularly the cuttin or layers of qQuinces, 
bud or graſt dwarf pears upon. * 7 


„  - Planting hardy Trees and Shrubs. 


Now you may alfo tranſplant all ſorts of hardy trees 92 
ſhrubs, and it may be done anytime inctkis month. 
+ Thoſe trees and ſhrubs which are planted out, or tranſ- 
planted. at this ſeaſon, will fte themſelves firmly by the be. 
ning of mext ſummer, which will be a great vantage, 
0 ** * very little trouble in watering. 


Pruning. 


This is 2 proper ſeaſon to prune all Kinds .of floweri 
ſhrubs when they want it. i * 


- -Foreſt<trees of all forts may alſo de pruned any time in 


ts this month. 2 
| Sowp Plum ones. ia 
Fi Neowin watt be proper to put into the groundome um- 
ones to-raiſe a ſup og of ſtocks, p 


Let beds be dug *4 theſe about four feet broad; Jet the 
ſtones be ſpread as ec ually as — and not too thick: 
cover them ſull an ine thick with earth 

Then it will be advantageous to ſcatter ſome dry ſhort 
1 il Rewe: be neceſſary if 

It will likewiſe now to are to preſcrye 
ſome plum-ſones in ſand till ſp 9 a reſerve in 
"caſe theſe now ö ould be defiroyed by 
vermin or ſevere froſt,  —- 

For that purpoſe get a good cloſe irong box or tub, and 
cover che bottom — 2 deep with ſome dry ſand; 


then ſeatter in ee of the ſtones, and cover them two 


on ede ag of nd, 08 fo pee ite bx 
on another or 
tub be filled. 

Thus the ſtones will keep ſeeurely till the middle, or to- 
wards: the latter — r 
* 2 


Plant Cuttings of Laurel. 


de cantngs of l, but lt this bo done in th be 
Ol So AED 


#. 
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Let the cuttings of theſe plants be choſen, epared, and 
pages in the _— — the laſt mA, 

Portugal laurels are alſo to be propagated by cuttings, 
r R IE Te | 
grant them. "1 , G 

| 75 reafdlene: Laurel. | 


The beginning of this month is a proper per ſeaſon to OO" 
plant laurels, Fg laufen N and ſuch like 


* 1 2 : | 
Sep Breck- Map, . 


\ This im the time to ſow beech-maſt, and alſo the on! 
proper time to ſow maple-ſeed ; let a bed be dug for 
of theſe ſeeds, the earth well broken, and the e bid 
even. 
Then ſow the feeds or maſt pretty —_ and cover ben 
near an inch thick with earth. 


The Green Houſe, 73. 


Or ange- tre ee. 


Run MO Ir the orange · trees, and all other of the like 
quality, into the green-houſe the beginning of this 
month, provided it was not done at the end def September. 

Before they are carried in let the heads be well cleaned, 
all the decayed leaves picked off, and the earth ſtirred _ 
little in the top of the tubs or pots. 

About the middle or towards the latter end of the month, 
it will be time to take in the myrtles, geramums,. and all 
other green-houſe plants, 

Obſerve, as aid of the oranges, to clean the heads, and 
take off the dead leaves: ſtir the earth on the ſurface of the 
pots; and, to ſuch plants as appear any way ſickly, let ſome - 
of the old earth be taken out of the pot or tub, and fill it up 
with freſh compoſt. 

When the plants are all in, take care to ſupply them with 
water; but Net this be always done 7 moderation. 
Likewiſe mind to give them air every mild day, by . N 
ing all the windows; never bhp. them * in mild open 
weather 3 in the day-time, 


* 
% « 
. ” 
* - 
. - * * 
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HE beginning of chis month you mut begin to re. 
move into the large houſe or fruiting-houſe the ſuc- 
Ceſſive pines ; that: is, ſuch as are to uce the fruit fer 
the ſupply of the enſuing ſummer; but previous to this, 
IO IOns muſt be made to the adding of ſome freſh tan 

10 the bark-bed in the hot-houſe, © TS 
|, ' - Therefore, if not done in the end of laſt month, let ſome 
| good new tan be now procured from the tan-yards, and lay 
it ap in a heap for ten or twelve days to drain; but if the 
tan be very wet, it ſhould be ſp thin in ſome. dry airy 
. "place, in ſunny days, to dry, ſo as to bring it to a middling 
degree of moiſtneſs ; for if it is put into the hot. houſe pit 

- 


too wet, it would be a long time-before it eame to a kindly 
heat, and ſometimes not at all. ; 
; When the tan has laid. its proper time, and is duly pre. 
on As Bf that are now plunged in the hct- 
| Houſe be taken out. F 
| | Then let all the old tan in the bark-bed be ſifted or 
| - ſcreened ; let all chat goes through the ſcreen be taken en- 
| tirely away, and as much new.tan brought in as will, with 
| the remaining quantity of old, fill up the pit again. 
. Ke. the 1 or the remaining old tan in the pit . 
be worked up and mi t . 0 
bs Aer thin done, ae Hey LE of the bed level. be 
Then, when the bed begins to heat, and the heat is riſen 
near the ſurface, bring in your fruiting plants, and plunge 
"them in the bark to their rims: but you muſt obſerve to 
examine the bed often; and, if you find the heat at any 
time violent, then let the pots be drawn up half way, 
or one out of the tan, as you ſee convenient for the benefit 
of the plants. , 3 5 
When the heat is moderate, let the pots be plunged _ 
About the middle, or towards latter end, of this 
month, it well be time to begin to make the. fires every 
evening; and. when there happens to be very damp or cold 
weather, it will alſo be proper to make moderate fires in a 
. morning. SELLS. IP | f is 25 f RI 825 by 0 * | | 
I be plants will require to be watered about once in fix 
or ſeven days, and the air muſt be admitted to them every 
day when the ſun is warm and the wind calm. 
N Succeffion Plants. „ 
The bark- bed wherein the ſucceſſion pine plants a 
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. 

plunged will 'alſornow bs ms to be renew od with 2 

ſuantity of new tan; oblerving, as-atviſed;cabove. In. he 

: hot-houſe, to let the old tan in the bed be ſcreened: before | 
_ = juadt che new; that is, Provided it e or 
© become very earthy. = E 
” BY toow as wer © . 2; 
_ FOG ESO Þ: 9” TY PRE I HAT TEE Rap Wes COL | 

— TTY . Werren my D CHIC — 
* | | 755 | Aro A x1 
ty | 


8 N 0 V bo 8 * 3 K R. 
1 Wark: 1 * 4 in 1 the” Kirchen allen. 


{LOS IF $t © n ite; 
= | 1 iN ne + e, e 
7 N the middle; or towards Gt later eder Asp 
you ſhould plant ſome beans to ſucceed choſe” wh which 
4 were planted in October; where no plantation r 
h of them in: that month, it muſt be-carefally MERE Gi in 
che beginning of this. 

; The beans which are planted new, will come in at an 
as aig ſeaſon, and often ny better than thoſe which were 
plan ted three weeks or a month ſbene r... 

Io The maragan bean comes in the earlieſt, 18 a great bearer, 


: a good bean for the table; and alfo-moſt {proper id Planted 
4s | at this ſeaſon.” + 


5 Loet theſe beans be planted in — border, under 5 
* 5 re Seefes dae ſame method in plant- 
fy 8 0 E 
* a 1 #64 2 emen ity Its 
od MOL. Pea.) ; 91 ol gn Tots 131 
rh 1a . his month, 


5 2 there may be are lar ef chen bor th6tabls in 
1 ee ee 
But if Honk e ebe it will-be proper to to 
; ſow ſome in the beginning df this month. 
x The pess Chich werd wa theo firſt Lade wack ; in 
cis month wa Rave s r 
Ha thoſe which were town the 
"they will bs ek e de e MH ee 
a ut it is the me medac er bach | 


| 


2 e , — wü . — — — — 
- —— — — — — — — — m —— _- 


l ere then one will ſucceed the other in 


| four; there are ſeveral kinds of the hotſpurs,, but let th, 
earlieſt ſort be procured from the ee or nurſery- men, 


and ſee that the ſeed is new and good 
A warm border under a wall is 2 per ſituation to ſow 
Bom! packer Or 8 * 


; * 


* may ſow ſome radiſh ſeed; a 

e N e 
but little hopes. + 

where theſe things are. de 


| ſhould be favorable, will * radiſhes hey early 
time. I 

Let the ſeed be on a warm ber near à wall or 

other. fence, ob to ſay it N hack: Tet this be 
5 done i in a 2%. | : 

2 WT Small Salled Herbs. / 
"how the different ſorts. of ſmall ſalladin g every ten, or 
ed with them, 


twelve days, that the table nray be duly. ſupp 


5 
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times 1 then, if one ſhould: fail, the other may ſucceed; 


The belt peas for owing at thi PIER are the early hot- 


_ Serving Radiſtes, | 
Abet the beginning of towards the middle of this month 
if they ſurvive the 


„it will be proper to 


ſow a few, and let them; 5 chance; if the winter 


_ The ſorts are 


es, muſtard, radiſh, Tape, and lettuce. 


Where it was* done laſt month, it will now, for the 


more certainty of raiſing theſe herbs, be proper to pre 
eee e ht earth, . 


Let the beds be the length and width of one or more 


chree- light frames; break the 2 well, and lay the bed 


ſloping to the ſun; obſerving, if poſſible, to raiſe the bed 


. afoot or more digber in the ba ben dun in te frm, 


and to make the ſurface; ſmooth; / 
Then ſet on the frame, and fink the back part of itin 


_ the ground, ſo that the ſurface of dhe bed may be every 


rr EET: 
Fry e- ſown in; drills, and "covered not more 
— uatter of an-iack doep-with earthy. theſe. ſeeds, at 
„ ſhould. be juſt covered. 
When the ſeed is ſown, — the glaſſes; 
and when the r eee let them. have air * 


ng. | 
cceeding ; ; but ſtill 


2 = 8 


yy Os = 
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wel „or taking thetn entirely off, as or ſee ir ne- 
1 always keep them cloſe every night. r if 
| . & the above method, there will be no oc 
| to uſe a to raiſs cheſe herds, e 12 
fre roy aer 9 Tn 
Let the fre ta wore are in es e air 


freely every when the weather is mile 
taking the lakes entirely off in the mdening.; 2 if fat. 


| —— ike: tõ be wet or is. very cold; let them be put 
on again 1wthe evening ; but in very mild weather let them. | 


alſo remaim open at nig alt for Whew theſe plants” are _ 
too cloſe,- they draw 


When the bee wet, Ard glace be kept enn, 
but let them be rely, a conſiderable height at the back of 0 
the frame to udmir air to che plants. 54 3143 45 

In ſevere weather. the \glaſſes cloſe, and uſe” 
ther covering if you Tee it ne 

If you have any of the Tame plants under bell-or band- 
qa, let the 2 =_ be . above.” 

F | c. 7 IRS frets * 

When A is open and * mould 1 
celery to blanch it, and wan eſerve it from the froſt. 

ot the earth will. lay it u up. t to the plants within 


ches gf the to cif leaves 
1 is 0 ken not to lay the” 


rage! 5 ory let care b 

earth to the plants tog haftily,” becau would foree the 

earth into Sug hearts and- bury Leu and would occaſion * 

them. to ot, 1 6 OI ITS 
. 82 | TD "Endive. Ip 


Take dh 22 adrantige ob PER day 25 ye up OD] adde 


td whiten them. 
Chooſe for this. purpoſe urpoſe ſome. ef the beſt. fall-grown 
eir leaves are perfectly dry, let them 


e , Pac when | 
ularly in your ren ae — * 


„ int ak 72; 1 1 8918 0 37 


5b af FS. weather ix itclinable to be | 


1 


* r bs a 
* . A 4 Niign 


* 


8 very Sep 


let the following method be ptactiſed to whiten. ſome en- 
dire; which, for the ſervice a family, may be ſucceſsfully ; 


pradtifed. I | 
Benn me of th beſt and. ne ene 


* 
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day, and hang them up by their roots acroſs ſome lines in 


oo 
_ 


a dry place for a day or two to drain off the wet from be. 


tween their leaves. 


* 


Then let ſome barrows full of very dry and light earth be 

laid into a frame, obſerving to raiſe the earth to the top, 
at the back part of the frame, and let it come ſloping to 
the front. | 1 | TY 

Then gather the leaves of the endive up. evenly in your 
hand, and let the plants be buried in the above earth 
almoſt to the top of their leaves; and When the weather is 
_ wet or froſty, keep the glaſſes conſtantly over them, 
and uſe other covering occaſionally. +, 

But for want of frames you. may lay ſome earth in any 

dry open ſhed ; raifing the earth in a high ridge, and ſo lay 
the endive therein as above directed; obſerving in time of 
hard froſt to cover it with long litter. 

If you practiſe the above: methods, you may whiten endive 
in any; of the winter months, provided you take care t lay 
in a ſufficient quantity at the approach of ſevere. weather. 

But whert there is: not therconveniency of frames, &c. 
practiſe the following method; !:: 

Let part of a warm dry border under a ſouth wall or other 

- F-nce be dug, and as you dig: throw up the earth in a high 
and tharp ridge lengthways the border, making the ſouth 
tile as ſteep as it will poſhbly ſtand, © . a 
Then get the endive and prepare them as above directed. 


— 


7 3 | When this is done, the her: are then to be laid into the 


' ſouth fide of the above ridge: obſerve to gather the leaves 


may be put in lengthway 

The endive will in ſuch a ridge blanc 
out the hazard df 
lodge there. 


But theſe plan 


MPI 


Y Py 
ay 
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— 
Ll 


Firſt gather their Jeaves 4 even and cloſe, and tye them 

together with a hay- band; then let the earth be well broken, 

and laid up round each plant to a good height. 
Let this work be performed in a dry mild — and uchen- 


the leaves of the Plants are ere . er . 
will rot in the heart.” 24:14 


„ „% &* 


| 3 | 

"Where the aſparagus beds were not cleaned. and earhed 
up laſt month, it muſt now be done. 

This ſhould be done che beginning of che month, 3 
obſerve the following method: cut douyn the ſtems or haulm 
of the aſparagus cloſe to the ſurface of the Wen and let this: 
be directly carried a- .- ay. 

Then, with'a ſhar yk let every. Ma on the beds be 
eut up, and at the ſame time dove. them. all, off into the 
all * 4.05 > ER 
The hen ſet che line, amt with E ſpade, a, or 1 outs 
the alleys-about-eighteen- or twenty inches wide; this done, 
let the alleys be dug out: one moderate ſpade deep, and lay 
the earth meatly. ouer the beds; and, as, you. go, on, let the 
weeds which were draum of the bed be buxied in the 2 
a proper wines and let the edge of erg. bed be n made 


and ſtrait. 7. awe 17 17 22 „ „iin wolt 5 4 N N 
e ee ee 6 og. 
yr the middle or towards the latter ** of chis — | 
ie wilk-bexime!-to! cut doum the leaves of artichokes; and: 
_ earth up the plants to'prote@ them from ſevere froſta . 
The — muſt be cut down. cloſe: to the ground, reſerv- 
ing only ſome of. thoſe ſmal} leaveswhich anſe immediately 
from the heart of the plant. dog es zaun 
Then you may Pente either of che following methods 
in landing up the plants. The firſt is this: let trenches: 
boar twenty nches ; wide be marked out between. [alt me 
rows, and let-the ſaid trenches: be dug: out a — — 
deep, and lay the-carth>as .you: dig 1t out over 
plants, obſerving to cover the crowns: of them at leaſt — or 
eight inches thick, leaving only thoſe: ſmall leaves ariſing 
in the center of the plants uncovered; and drawing the 
cloſe about chem; but, at the a — of hard fraſts; * 
earth ſhould alſo be drawn over t | $1102 43, Wii 
- But in landing up theſe plants, ſome Ee, inſtead. 


2 out e as e e 
| TH Th Nie * an 5:2; 7% N ils 
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The line to be ſet exactly along the middle of each of 
the ſpaces between the rows of plants, and with your ſpade 
cut a mark according to the line: by this you form & it 
were beds, four feet and a half or five feet broad, with one 
row of plants ſtanding along the middle of every ſuch bed ; 
then the ground is to be dug, but this muſt be done regu- 
larly bed by bed, digging cloſe about and between all the 
== ; at the fame time working or rearing the earth gra- 
dually, from the above lines or marks, on each fide the row 
of plants, into a ridge; the row of plants to be covered with, 
and to be exactly in the middle of the ſaid ridge; the ridge 
to be made ſloping on each fide. 2 
Theſe are the only methods to be taken to protect arti- 
chokes from froſt; ſome indeed never land them up, but, 
inſtead of that, lay ſome long dung over the plants; but this 
is not ſo good for protecting the plants, for it will not keep 
out the froſt ſo well as a good ridge of earth. | 


But notwithſtanding, if the winter ſhould prove uncom- | 


monly ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay over every rid 
a covering of ſtraw or other ary long litter, as alſo in the 
trenches ; and this, together with the ridge of earth, will 
effectually ſecure the artichokes. - F 
In dreſſing the artichokes there is one thing proper to 


obſerve; and that is, when any of the ſtrong plants now 
mew fruit, and you deſire to ſave that fruit, they ſhould 


zot be cut down; but let the leaves be tyed up cloſe with 
a hay-band, and then lay the earth over the roots as above, 


and uꝑ cloſe about the outſides of the leaves; Which will 
preſerve the plant in a growing ftate, and will bring che 
fruit to perfection. e eee | 
rg as. Colliflewer. Plants. . 5 
Loet the colliflower plants which are in frames have the 
free air every day, when the weather is mild and dry, by 
taking the glaſſes quite off in the morning; but let the 
plants be covered with them every nighlt. 
When the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper to 
keep the glaſſes over them; but at the ſame time let the 
lights be raiſed a good height, to admit a large ſhare of 
free air to the plants. | 


| + When dead leaves at any time appear on the plants, let 


them be taken off, and keep them perfectly clear from weeds. 
The colliflowers which are planted under hand or bell - 


glaſſes, muſt be treated as above ; and, if you draw a little 


earth up round their ſtems, it will do them good. 
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Where colliffowers were not planted out under hand- 

glaſſes laſt month, it may ſtill be done in the beginning of 

e e 1645 ene e eee 25k ua 


5 Spinage. 55277) 150 lc 3 
Spinage ſhould, now be kept perfectly elean from weeds : * 
21d, where the plants ſtand too cloſe, let ſome of the 
ſmalleſt be taken up for uſe, ſo that every 2 ſtand 
fingly ; then the ſur and air can come at the ſurface of the 
gtound'to dry it, which will be comfortable to the plants 
and they will thrive the better. RN AS 
When you gather ſpinage, let care be taken to cut only 
the large outſide leaves, leaving the inner ones to grow 
larger, and they will be fit to gather in their turn. 
| . Carrots and Parſueps. 26.529: 2413”, 
The beginning of this month you ſhould take up carrots * 
and parſi neps,” or other kitchen roots, in order- to lay them 
in fand, to preſerve them for winter uſmme. BY 
If theſeiroots* were® permitted to remain in the ground, 
N they would-canker and rot; beſides; if ſevere froſt ſhould | - 
5 ſet in, the ground will be frozen ſo hard, that it would 
8 be difficult to take the rodts up at the time they are wanted. 
Take / the advantage therefore: of a 3 aud 
take the roots dut bf the ground; cut the tops off cloſe, 
clean them from earth, and carry them into ſame con; 
veniene ary place . oo nos e 
Then lay a bed of dry ſand on the floor about two or 
three inches thick; place the roots upon the ſand cloſe to- 
gether, obſerving to lay the erowns of the roots out warde. 
Cover the roots with ſand two inches thick, then lag 
ſome more roots on that, and then more ſand, and ſo pro- 
ceed with a layer of ſand and another of roots, till you have 
laid them all, and lay ſome dry ſtraw over the whole. 
x, „nn E — 8 
Where potatoes ſtill remain in the ground, let them now 
be taken up as ſoon as poſfible hefore ſevere froſt begins; 
theſe roots cannot bear much froſt, for ſuch as are affected 
by it, immediately turn very watery, and then are- not fit 
to eat. n 3 wn . 
Let theſe roots when · taken up be well cleaned; and lad! 
up in a dry room; and when the weather is ſeyere, let them 
be covered with ſome dry ſtraw, and let this be- aid almot 
a foot thick over them. 5 | 1985 x. 8 
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——— time to time looked over, and 

5 uch as have any tendency to rottenneſs ſnould be taken 
out, for ſuch would infect thoſe that are ſound, and the! in- 
= feetion would ſoon ſpread... .-../ 


' "Manure and risch Kitchen-ground. 


| Now take advan of dry days and frof weather, and 

bring in rotten N old "hot-beds, or A ng 

and lay it upon ack vacant 1 of eee 3s 
want manure. . 


lag 32 The Mete of iat Wei 
© Likewiſe now: dig or or trench ba ſuch. pieces of ground 
nd, 


as are vacant ; in order that the ground may receive 
the true advantage of fallow, let every Piece, as you dig or 
trench it, be in narrow ri 
The method of ridging up the ground i in winter, ſhould 
5 * practiſed in ev * ſoil and ſituation, it being of great 
advantage: tkis will improve the ground more 8 many 
; Hu P4./ imagine ; for by its being laid up in ſharp ridges, the 
froſt, ſun, and air, can then have 23 acceſs; all of 
2 contribute. greatly to the enriching and mellowing 
| und; and the ſboner this is done the x wet 

: jerefore, according as che erops are cleared off the 
5 55 let it be immediatehy dug or trenched up in ridges, 

Let the ridges be dug. about two or three ſpades broad, 


| n ap rough, and; aa high and . they wil 


By digging the yacant. pieces: of nad. 5 in; the winter 
ſeaſon, it is not-only an advantage to the ſoil, but it alſo 
looks neat, and will greatly forward the buſineſs in the 
ſpring, when there is always a deal of other work in hand. 

The ground being laid up in ridges, it is foon levelled. 
down in the ſpring, when it is wanted for the reception of 
n or plants. 


Carrot Seed. 


| a 1 border the beginning or middle of this 
Dig and fow in it ſome carrot ſeed ; and there will be 


aà chance, from this early ſowing, to have, very ſoon in ts 


ſpring, ſome young carrots. 
But ſow only a ſmall ſpot at this time, for there is not 


much dependance in —_ great ſucceſs ; but ſtill it is 


*proper to make trial of a tle fed; 2 if the winter 


LY 
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proves any thing mild, here will. be a chance of having 
lome increaſe. 


— 


* 


Onion. 


let them be picked out with care. e KI 
Hor- beds to raiſe Aſparagus in Winter. 75 


Now is the time to begin to make hot - beds to force aſpa- 

ragus: the method of making and mana ing theſe beds. 
may be ſeen in the work of che kitchen-g in February 
and December. 

Many of the, kitchen gardeners about London, begin to 
make aſparagus hot. beds about the middle or latter end of 
September, or early in October, in order to have aſparagus 

fit to gather by Lord Mayor's Day, Hua. Gn en 
the ſecond. wer in Nonembęr. TOR 5 


Take care now of the ſpring 42 3 where weeds appear | 


ä * 9 7 — * — 


. e 11 ei 
The Fruit Garden. 


Pruning 1. tailing Vines,. 6 


V INE S either againſt walls or-in the vineyard; mould . 
| now be pruned. anti. nailed;;; and. this may be dee 


any time in this month; -: wits az 
In pruning. vines, you muſk obſerve. to Rare i in every- 
part a proper ſupply of che laſt ſummer's ſhoot to bein fruit 


the next year. M1 


The cliakleGiwornt n be cut out to maks room . 


-for the bearing. ſhoots or branches. 4-75 Pt 9-1 ape 


For the laſt ſummer's ſnoots which are now left, with in 


the ſpring, produce from every eye or bud a young ſhoet,, 


and on theſe young ſhoots: the grapes are produced the ſame + 
ſum dier, for vines ſeldom ſe bearing, ſhoots. e 


but one year old wood. 400 
Therefore the. main — 10 be obſerved 'now is: I we: 
a ſufficient ſupply: of the laſt ſummer's ſhoats in every — 


Chooſe the ſtrongeſt and beſt fituated ſhoots, , with the 


_ſhorteſt joints, anck let each foot. be thortened ccrn ho: 
its ſtrengtb. 


Thergeneral rule is to Worten the ſhoots to — Pet: | 


and. __ Ig, bine, e e, e 
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always obſerved according to the ſtrength of the different 
ſhoots ; that is, the ſhoots in general, as they open, ſhould 
be cut down to three or four eyes, and never leave the 
"ſtrongeſt ſhoots more than four, or at moſt five eyes; for 


when the ſhoots are left longer, they only fill the vines in 


the enſuing ſummer with more ſhoots than you can find 
room to lay in; and, beſides, the fruit upon ſuch ſhoots, 
would be ſmall and ill grown, and would not ripen kindly; 
therefore it is beſt to ſhorten the fhoots to the length above 
mentioned; then each ſhoot, ſo ſhortened, will, next ſum- 
mer, produce three, or at moſt four good ſhoots, with 
two or three bunches of fruit upon each, and the fruit upon 
thefe ſhoots will be found to grow large, and will ripen 
well, and in due time, and one large bunch of grapes is at 
any time worth three ſmall ones. 
n ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to cut them about an inch 
above an eye, and make the cut ſloping. - 
Leet the branches or ſhoots in general be leſt ten or twelve 
joches apart, or more, but that at leaſt. | 
Take care to prune in ſuch a manner as that there may 
always be a ſucceflion of young branches towards the bot- 
tom, to come in to ſupply the place of the old naked wood, 
which muſt be cut out yearly, as it becomes unſerviccable. 
Never ſuffer. old naked branches to remain in any part of 
the vine where there is younger branches or ſhoots properly 
fituated to come in to ſupply their place. 
When you have finiſhed pruning, let the branches be 


nailed up neatly, obſerving to lay them in ſtrait and regu- 


larly, ten or twelve inches diſtant, N 
If you have left too many branches when you prune, let 
that be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the ſuperabun- 
dant wood in a regular manner. 


. Prune Apricot-trees, c. 


Prune apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees; and ths may 
be done any time in this month... 

In pruning theſe trees you are to obſerve the ſame method 
as mentioned in the former month ; the laſt ſummer's ſhoots 


are to be preſerved in every part at proper diſtances, for 


theſe trees' produce their fruit principally upon the former 
year's ſhoots. {2 | „ 

The old naked branches which have no young ſhoots on 
them, ſhould be either entirely cut out or ſhortened to ſome 
convenient branch that ſupports fuch ſhoots ; obſerving 


— 
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always to cut them off cloſe, leaving no ſtump, and make 
the cut ſmooth. 

Let it. be a rule in pruning theſe trees, to let ſome of the 
old wood 1 in every part be cut away every year, in the win- 
ter pruning, to make room for the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, a 
due ſupply of which ſhould be left in every part at 6460 
diſtances to bear fruit next ſummer; and all ſuch as are not 
wanted muſt be cut away quite cloſe,. leaving no ſpurs. 

The young ſhoots which are now left muſt be at che fame 
time ſhortened, more or leſs, according to the vigour of the 
tree and ſtrength of the different ſhoots ; which is done in 
order to promote their producing a ſupply of new-ſhoots.. 

next year, to bear fruit the year following. 

In ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe trees, the ſame rale is to 
be obſerved now as directed in October. 

Likewiſe obſerve that as ſoon as the tree is pruned it will. 
be the beſt method to nail that before you prune another. 

Nail all the branches and ſhoots perfectly ſtrait and cloſe 
to the wall, and at regular diftances ; fix inches or there- 
' abou's is the diſtance that the ſhoots and rapes] in — 

mould be laid from one another. 


Tranſplant Peach- dae 1 


Now ſtill tranſ plant, where wanted, peach, neQriae, 

and apricot- trees; let this be done in open weather. 
Loet the borders where theſe trees are to be planted be pre- 
pared in a proper manner. 

Where an entire new plantation 1s to. be made, let the | 
borders be trenched all the way about two fpades d 
and where an addition of new earth is wanted, g= fome 
added at the ſame time: loam i. is beſt, if it can be had, with | 
-a quantity of very rotten dung. 

"Yar where only a few trees are wanted in different places, 
in ſuch caſe, that part of the border where the tree is to 
| Rand, need only to be trenched, adding dung and bann. 

full or two of good loam, or other freſſi earth. 

The trees ſnould be planted at the diſtance of fifteen or 
ſixteen feet from one another, and the flem of each tree 
ſhould ſtand at leaſt four inches from the wall. 


Prune Apple, Plum, and Pear-trees . Wall and on 
Efpaliers. 


Prune plum, apple and pears, both againſt walls and on 


ef) paliers : this operation may be performed on theſe trees 
= time in this . 1 


* 
„„ — — * —U—ñ px —3  — — 
— — — 2 — ͤ — 
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In pruning the plum, apple and trers againſt Wall. 
. raving the plum, apple and pear-rets again t = rs 
Jet al ven old and uſeleſs wood in every part of the tre be * 
r 5 554 F AD 
But it muſt be obſerved, where a ſupply of youn beſt 
ing wood is wanting in any part of held Bees, that — AN 
the, beſt ſituated ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, mu p 
now be left in every ſuch place: theſe ſhoots are not to be of 
ſhortened, but each muſt be laid in at full length; and. * Le 
according as they advance in length, muſt ſtill be trained to inche 
the yall or eſpaller, without being reduced in their lem I 4 
in any future pruning, either in ſummer or winter. diatel 
The reaſon for not ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe trees is be la 
this: tet it be obſerved that the laſt ſummer ſhoots which and « 
are now laid in at full length, and not hereafter ſhortened * 
will, in the ſeeond or third year after, begin to produce | 
lome thick ſhort ſhoots or ſpurs, about an inch in length, Cb 
and ſome not ſo long; and upon theſe ſhoots or natural again 
ſpurs, and on no other, the fruit of theſe trees are always Ty — 
luc 3 e ae * 4 ine pract 
But, on the contrary, were the ſhoots which are laid in- fuch 
to bear, to be ſhortened or topped, as by many-ignorantly 1s 0 
practiſed, they would, in that cafe, produce no ſuch ſhoots bear! 
or ſpurs as above for fruit; but, inſtead of that, would, in and! 
the places where the ſpurs or bloſſom- buds would otherwiſe: Li 
_appear,. ſend out numbers of ſtrong and altogether uſeleſs qo 
ſhoots ; and the trees would be continually crowded with fame 
. uſeleſs wood, and not one branch would be in a condition. of th 
to bear, {9 long as you keep ſhortening them, and the trees now 
would not produce one fruit for ten in the other method of 1 
leaving; therefore, ftill train the ſhoots or branches as they muſt 
advance in length to che wall or eſpalier, without reducing Fe 
them. : | | | r a ky 
This plainly determines what method is to be taken in prod 
pruninꝑ theſe trees, to bring them to a condition to bear; not | 
it ſhews plainly that neither the young nor old branches Bi 
are, in the general courſe of pruning, to be ſhortened. Way 
But in the courſe of pruning the ove tet, the branches- thoo! 
in general ſhould be well examined with a curious eye; | thee 
and, where there are any old naked branches, ſuch a for Bes 


_ t frz. 
- port ſcarce" any bearing wood, let ſuch be taken out, to hiſt 3 


the ſupply of oung wood, 
re 2 . 


- 
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remaining uſeful aches; ; and, where theſe any where 
tand too cloſe, let ſome. of them be taken away; obſervin 
to clear out the -moſt fs rn grown, and ſuch as can 
beſt ſpared, and let no two branches grow acroſs one another. 
** all the laſt ſummer's ook which are not wanted 
for a ſupply of wood, . muſt now be bu away; let theſe be 
cut off quite cloſe, leaving- no ſpurs bu 
produced. 


Let the branches in general be left at the diſtance of fix” 


inches at leaſt from one another, 

As ſoon as one tree is pruned, let the branches. be imme- 
diately nailed to the wall or tyed to the eſpalier; let them 
be laid in horizontally, and let every one be trained rait 
c and 9 and at regular diſtances. # | 


| Prune Cherry-trees. | 
Cherry-trees may alſo be pruned nov; either dwarſs 
* walls, or ſuch as are ſtandards. 
ning the wall cherries, the lame method js to he 
prgifa as propoſed above in pruning plums, c. AIF 
fuch old branches as ſup «$5 but little or no bearing wood 
is to be taken off, that there may. be room to train the full 
bearing branches, and the apply of young wood, in a e 
and regular manner to the wall. 

Likewiſe obſerve Where a ſupply of new wood is Wang 
in any part, to leave for. that purpoſe, in the proper places, 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the laft year's ſhoots ; and alſo ſuch 
of theſe ſnoots as are not wanted for the above purpoſe muſt 
now be cut cloſe, ' 

The ſhoots of theſe trees, and, the branches i in general, 
muſt alſo. be trained in without being ſhortened or topped. 

For cherry-trees alſo produce the fruit prin! Sipally upon 
2 kind of ſpur; and the branches or ſhoots will begin to 
produce ſome of them in the ſecond year, provided 4 are 
not ſhortened. 

But in pruning morella cherry-trees, | in particular, al- 
ways take care to leave a due ſupply of the laſt ſummer's. 

| ſhoots; and theſe ſhould. he left in every part of the tree, at 

the diſtance of five or ſix inches; for this kind of e 
tree, in particular, produces its fruit 5 upon 
laſt year's ſhoots. 


7; ran/plant Ayl. trees. 


Tranſplant apple, ork plum, Tg cherry- ;trees | where | 
n 


they are wanting ; a1 this may be Agar, n e in the 
| month, when the” weather is open. N a 


t what are naturally | 


— 
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Where the above trees are to be planted againſt walls or 
* eſpaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room; for 
this has been often forgot in making new plantations ; for 
we very often ſee them planted ſo cloſe together, 23 
would induce one to think, that the perſon is 41 lanted 
them never entertained a thought of their ever growing any 
larger; for by the time the trees begin to bear tolerably, 
they have met, and. eneumbered, and ſtarved one another. 
Therefore let this caution be obſerved : never plant fruit- 
trees of any kind too cloſe; neither for walls, eſpaliers, nor- 
ſtandards. ASS MH 1 
The proper diſtance is this: let the trees which are to be 


planted againſt walls or eſpaliers beſet at leaſt fifteen fect” 


diſtant, but eighteen or twenty would not be tod much; 
particularly for apples and pears. | 
But as to plum and cherry- trees, fifteen or fixteen feetat 
moſt will be a proper diſtance. 0 IR 
Let the border, or at. leaſt the place where each tree is to 
be planted, be trenched up two ſpades deep, and let ſome 
very rotten dung be dug in but where the earth of the 
border be not naturally good, let ſome freſh: loam, if it can 
be obtained, be brought in, and work it well up With a little 
rotten dung, and part of the earth of the border. | 
But freſh loam will be: particularly ſerviceable, if there 


are only two or three barrows full added to the place where 


the tree-is-to-be placed; for moſt trees thrive-wel' in ſuch a a 
foil. . 5 f | ' ba . | 
Planting Standard Fruit-trees.» 
Standard àpples, and other fruit- trees of all ſorts, may 


alſo be brought in and planted any time this month, in 


mild weather. 3 | | 
Where a plantation of ſtandard trees is to be made, either 


for an orchard or ain the garden, the trees ſhould be ſet at © 


the diſtance of thirty feet every way from one another. 
| F ig-trees. ; 8p 


| Now go over the fig-trees, and pull off all thoſe-autumnal 


fruit which are now upon che branches, for they are uſeleſs, 
and if left on would injure the young tender branches. 


At the ſame time let all the principal ſhoots: be Railed up 
cloſe to the wall; but it would not be adviſeable to prune 


theſe trees now ; it is better to defer that until February or 


March: but it will be neceſſary to tack up all the beſt ſhoots - 
to the wall, the better to ſecure them from the ſroſt and the | 


power of the wind, | 
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It will likewiſe, in time of very hard froſts, be proper to 
ſhelter ſome of the. beſt fig-trees by a covering of mats, to 
protect the young fhoots which are to bear f next "ou. | 


Prune Gooſeberries.. © 


Prune gooſeberries any time this month, and you. may. 


alſo prune currants. 


eſe ſhrubs are often negleQied i in the article of pruning; 


but whoever will be at the pains to beſtow a ſkilful pruning” 


on theſe trees, he wilt find his account in it about e latter 
end of June and July, in the largeneſs of the fruit. 
| For if theſe trees be kept thin of branches, and all old 
wood cut out as it becomes unſerviceable, and young ones 
left in their place, the fruit of ſuch trees will be much 
larger than wy an t 1s commonly to be met with. a 
he branches in general ſhould ſtand fair and clear of 
one another, at the diſtance of eight or nine inches, * 
thereabouts ; that is — their extrematies. 


Suffer noſſuckers- gym. the roots to ſtand, to come in ſon 
bearing branches; by 


* 
away every year. 4 


Plant Golebirry and 3 = *Y 


* 
8 


Gooſeberry and eurrant- trees may ſtil be brought in in and; | 


moons where wanted; in planting theſe ſhrubs allow 
e diſtance n directed in 
former month. 

As theſe trees up, mind always to train them with. 


$ _ and fing e fem, at leaſt ten. ten or- twelve inches in 
eight. 


Likewiſe let-dll fockees be confliacly taken a 25 


riſe from the roots, for they 9 the ' trees and 
bearing branches, 


et LET 


© Prune Raj berrins. ur 


' Prune raſpberries, this is ſtill a pro proper time, 2 vin. 
clear away the cuts | 


the manner directed laſt month, an 
tings, then dig the ground between the plants. 


lantations of raſpberries may ſtill be pace, but let this , 


de done as ſoon in the month as poſſible. * 
Theſe muſt be planted in an open ſpot; let the rows de. 


four feet diſtant, and allow” three _ On . 
plant in Gs row... | 


- % 421 
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- Dreſſing the Strawberry-beds. IJ 
| Clean the ſtrawberry-beds ; and, Where it was not done 
== J. u let Wen have ſuch a drefling as there men- 

e 


Strawberry plants, where wanting, may alſo fill be 


ated. ; but theſe ſhould be N in the beginning of 
s month, otherwiſe they ot ſucceed, _ 


The manner of planting theſe Plants. is mentioned j in 
October. | 


SA. a# 


— 7 : - I | Plant Filbert-treee 


Now is a good time to plant filbert-trees, md it 18 alſo 
a — time to plant hazle-huts, where” ſuch Plants are 
Wan 
Both of cheſe ſhrubs will theive 3 in almoſt any Studien 
where it is not" too wet in winter: they * are” principally 
miſed by ſuckers' from the root. 
The plants mould be planted in rows, aowing twelve 
or fifteen feet hetween plant and plant in! the e andthe 
P, oni de dacht of fifteen ſer dite N YR 


wels erh 20.17 IT 6. 43 24] 4mat 


Plant Walnut-trees. 


Now plant! walnut-trees and it is alſo a "ſeaſon u to 
lane clefaut; TR Meet de abr 19? "planted in 
Parks, or other opeii places, than in garden; ſet tlieſe trees 

a teakt thirty -foor diſtant from bne andther-: -der betete 


2 4 7 A=, 5 * 290 18 222 22 of ae vp 30. * 0 * Ar 


- Tran/plant Malberry-trees. * 

ulberry, meddl uince- ay now be a 
— — * . —_ I" Love k-vAy don ves . 
Nee, The mulberry- trees are moſt commont! lanted, 
or framed for "ſtandards ;-a few trees of them is ſufficient 
251 the ſervice of-a family. There are two ſorts, che black 
and the white fruited. $ 
Meddlers may either be planted on gde ds of for ehe 
liers ; but by the latter, the fruit 1 s'S nerally much larger. 
=Quincks fucceed very well in de, hut they are alſo 
ſometimes planted on eſpaliers, to e ee ber 


F e 
e 4. 


eee oy 2 = _ 
— be tree, enough to 

ſpread 9 equally each way, and et the bottom 
the holes be always well looſened, - +- 
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Likewiſe obſerve to let the roots of the trees be always 
pruned where 8 at is, cut. off all broken parts, 
and ſhorten ſtragglers, and trim off their Ye in general, 
for this makes them more freely produce new fibres, 

The next caution. is never to plant a tree e 5 deep; = | 


let the u of the root n 
dae the gh und. 


And in to place it 
fectly up dak in the the Ig and ae the ER be be bell Bake cs A 
and * 5 in equally abant all the roots, and at the uns 
time ſhaking the tree gently, to cauſe the earth to fall in 
cloſe among all the ſmall roots and fihres; and, when the 
hole is filled up, let. the ſurface of the earth be gently trod- th 
den round the plants. 


1 Prune Standard e | 


wy be dete apple and pears and W. er Ae d and*c W 5 
nt feng ety taken ax * 
ede ler ler. Tg e 1 kit PIR, 


Where 
SE ld bras 
ED e ef . 
To ow fryit, and alſo ty 


ee 
* Pra 8 from maſs ID) fy 


any on them. 


4 
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[Nov. 
cut down alſo the ſtems or decayed flower ſtalks of 


Ta E PrrAsUuR E, ON 


. rennial lants, and let the borders be very well cleared Pom 


leaves of trees and all ſorts of rubbiſh, 

Aſter this let the furface of the borders be gone over with 
a Dutch hoe in a dry day, and then rake them ſmooth. 

This prevents the growth of weeds,. and Tenders the bor 
der neat for the winter ſeaſon. 

They will alſo be clear and ready to receive wkat other 
plants you think are wanting. 

When the borders are perfectly clear, go round and ſee: 


where any” ſorts of perennial plants are HS and ſet 


down a ſtick for a mark. 


Planting Perennial Ie 


Many rw ef perennial plants may Agb 3 ſuck 
as the double ſcarlet chal, double aaa rg double 


2 catchfly, campanula, batchelor's buttons, and the 


/ 


pe 1 2 

owers July ſtowers, columbines, N 
werfe Greek valerian, and honeſty. 

is alſo a good time to tranſplant x nial ſun. 

1 golden- rod, perennial aſters, _ holly- ocks, French 
honey-ſuckles, monkſhood, and pionies. 


Now you may likewiſe plant thrift; Irie gen- 


tienes, double. daſies 7 Polpanthufes, and primroſes, with 
any.other ſorts; . a | 

In planting the different ſorts, mind to let all! the large 

2 growing lants be placed backward in the border or- 
ſet: a. good diſtance from one another. 

ele obſerve to intermix the different ſorts in ſuch a 

manner as there may be an agrecable variety and.-regular- 

ſacceſſon of flowers in every part. 


Plant Tulips, Sc. 


This i 18 Kiln proper time to plant A 3 
and anemonies ; but it ſhould. if poſſible, before 
the middle of the month. 


Tulips, if they are to be planted in bids; muſt be planted 


in rows nine inches ah and the ſame diſtance muſt be: 
allowed 2 ant and plant in the row. 
Let theſe roo J ln ſuch beds as lie tolerably dry; 


all winter; ei the ground be a, the. roots plante 
now; would rot. | 


" 


lant, where wanted, fedtwilliame; walks 


1 


r 
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| Panunculuſſes and Anemonits. | 


The ranunculuſſes and anemonies ſhould alſo be planted 
in beds of light earth, and let the beds be made rounding, 
that, when haſty rains fall, the water may run quickly off, 
for much wet would rot theſe roots. | 

Let the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots be planted in beds 
for the convenience of protecting them in winter, and in the 
ſpring, when they are in bloom. 

In lanting t theſe roots, ' Tet the fame diſtance and manner 
be obſerved as in laſt month. 

But if you plant them in the borders, tet them be put in 
ſmall patches, four or five roots in a patch, and the patches 
be nine or ten feet diſtant. 

Theſe roots ſhould not be planted more than two or three 
inches deep at moſt ;- the tulip roots not leſs than four, but 


about five inches is the proper depth to plant theſe and the i 
like ſized roots. | 


Plant C recuſer. 


Crocuſſes of different ſorts may now be r and it is 
time all theſe ſorts were put into the : 
Theſe roots ſhould be planted within fix inches of the 
edge of the border, and it will be beſt to plant them in the 


manner mentioned laſt month. 


Do not pro theſe roots deeper than two or three inches . 
below the ſurface, h 


* Planting Narciſſus” s and ko Bulbs. 


Narciſſus's and jonquils, and all ether- bulbous. roots that 


are ſtill above ground, may no / be planted, when time and 
weather will permit. 


Auriculas in Pots. 


The auriculas in pots, and the carnation jayers whick | 
were planted in ſmall pots, muſt now be well guarded from 
heavy rains and froſt, where either happens. - 

The pots ſhould at this time be placed or plunged cloſe 
| 2 in a garden frame, if not done laſt month: and 

. when the weather is unfavourable, let the plants be de- 
fended by putting on the glaſſes, 

„ e to be had, let the pots be ſet : 
cloſe together, in a bed about four feet wide; and if the 
earth be dry, plunge them; then place hoops acroſs, andi in 
bad weather let mats be drawn over them. 


—_ 


* 
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Let theſe plants, in dry o weather be co 
1 nn even on dete 2 nſtantly — 


, Scerling bende 


The boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers FOR be removed 
$0 a'warm fituation the beginnin of this month, 
it was not done in October. 1 * 


Ię̃ theſe boxes or pots are plunged in a dry warm border, 

it will ſecure the youn babe, 2 plants, the better 

from hard froſts; and when "the weather proves very ſeyere, 
it wall be adyiſeable alſo to cover them with long litter or 
with mats. ; 


Prime F lowering Shrubs. 


Prune flowering ſhrubs and 'ever-greens, and dig th 
ound between and about the plants. 18 


Cut out from theſe ſhrubs all long ramblin growing | 


hoon of the laſt ſummer's growth; -alſo take out or 
ons all ſtraggling or irregular branches, and cut out all 
dead w 

When WO. branches of any ſhrub ſtands too cloſe, let 
ſome of the worſt be taken away, leaving the reſt at ſome- 
—— regular diſtances. 

Let none of the branches of two or more ſhrubs interfere 

or mix together; but let every plant be kept ſingle, Which 

is always moſt pleaſing to the eye. - | 

When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the ground be then 
' neatly dug one ſpade deep, and take up all fuckers ſent up 
From the roots of the ſhrubs. . 


Tranſplant 'bardy 'F — $ hrubs. 


Tranſplanting may ftill be continued in open weather 
among the hardy kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees. 

* Particularly roſes, honey-ſuckles, Bets Lal lilacs, and 
laburnums, will I Gill faccecd very 


You _ alſo aan, 5 plant a 955 ſena, e ſena, | 


7 5 Cn of 4700 lune 75 feet. 
1 ke + Eire wow, if froſts ſhould fet in; to protect the roots 
W planted ſhfiibs aud trees, by Hying muleh on the 
ae bf © ground; but this is particularl) worde __ 
ſtood of the more choice 6 = 


— 
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Place ſtakes, and tye up, to them, all fuch new. e plane 
trees and ſhrubs as ſtand in need of ſupport : let this be done 
in due time, for it is a very material article; becauſe, while 
the wind rocks them at the roots it prevents them, bine 
out new fibres; or, at leaſt, as ſoon as put out, Where no 


ſecured with flakes, they are broken off, or much debe 
by the firſt high winds. 


Therefore let a ſtout ſtake be drove down eh 2 = 
. planted tree or ſhrub, that the wind has eviden 


much 
power over, and let the principal ſtem be N TH Rake 
in a neat and ſecure manner, 


Grafs Walks an Patel 


Now let the graſs walks and lawns be polled and rolled, 
for at this feafon the worms will throw up very faſt, and 
make the graſs every where very dirty. 

The long pliable pole ſhould therefore be oſten uſed in 
order to break and ſcatter the worm: caſts about ; 'ahd the 
graſs ſhould afterwards be rolled with a wooden or ſome 
other roller; which will not only render the ſurface. firm 
and ſmooth, but will alſo make it extremely clean, for the | 

ſcattered worm-caſts will all ſtick to the roller, 

This poling and rolling ſhould, in order to keep "the 
graſs perfeQly.neat, be- performed. once a week, or there- 
abouts, 2 4 the winter ſeaſon. Chooſe the drieſt days 


to do this wor - 
/Whire 


Now alſo let the graſs be thoroughly cleared e ve 
from the leaves of, trees; and as theſe are now moſtly all 
down, let them be cleared away ip every part of ee 


© Gravel Vallis. 
Gravel walks muſt ſtill be kept, neat ; let Wen 55 7 
cleared from every appearance of a weed ; ; let moſs | * 


deſtroyed as well as Fin de for now it will ſpread es 
this being the time o : 


ts growth, | 

Let theſe walks be allo often. rolled; 75 d of 
the drieſt days to do this; and it ſhould Ter 5 

onee every week. 


Some peo * real - up their 2 Fat 1 wy e | 
and throw vel up * ridge ie 1. u form all 
winter; . . ay agreeable. appearance in 


ill, but the ning all = all eden Wi 1 7 


a time when à foo pike be for wi leaſire in by 
wed made e | 1 * : 
„„ 
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| It is done with intent to deſtroy weeds, and I haye often 
tried it, but never found it in the leaſt anſwer that Purpole, 


| Digging the Clumps or Quarters among F lowering Shrubs, Ve. 
Forward now all digging that is to be done in this 


- Let this be done, in particular, among the ſhrubs of 
every kind; for, by digging the grouhd between, it greatly 
encourages the plants, and the ground will lie clean, and 
appear neat all winter, 8. Se 
Prepare alſo the ground where you intent to plant any of 
the more tender kinds of ſhrubs in the ſpring, _ 
6 | | Box. | an | . 3 1 
Box for edgings to beds or borders may, where wanting, 
ſtill be planted. 15 No 5 | i "EE » 
Now is alſo a good time to mend bex edgings where there 
are any gaps or uneven places. a | 
Planting Forcft-trees.. 


Foreſt-trees of all kinds may ſtill be tranſplanted in open 
weather; take care as ſoon as they are planted to ſtake them 
properly, to ſecure them from the power of the winds. 
Take up ſuckers of roſes and lilacs, and other ſhrubs ; 
plant them in rows in an open ſpot, where they will make 
pretty plants in two years time, and may then be tranſ- 
road, into the clumps or borders. | | 


Hyacinths and Tulips, & . 


Take care now of the beds of the choiceſt kinds of hya- 
cinths, tulips, ranunculuſſes and anemonie roots, and 
ſhelter them in bad weather. 5 Es 

| The beds wherein the moſt curious ſorts of theſe roots are 
| N ſhould now be arched over with hoops; and, in 
heavy rains and ſharp froſts, let mats or canvas be drawn 
Never omit covering them in time of hard rains or ſnow ; 


for theſe, if itted to fall upon the beds, would get 


well broken, 


down and deſtroy many of the roots, or at leaſt would prove 


injurious to the generality, | 

Preparing Compeft for Flowers. 

| now, where not done before, to break up and 
turn the heaps of — ; in doing this, let the clods be 
that all the parts may be properly mixed. 


. 
# 3% 


& 
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The Nurſery. | 
of Tranfolanting. 


N the beginning or at leaſt ſome time in this wt” 
| finiſh all. the tranſplanting that 1s to be done before 


Spring; it is dangerous to tranſplant late in the month, 


becauls hard froſt may ſet in befo ore the Plants have taken 
root, | 
* Preparations for new . 3 


Continue to dig and trench the ground where _ plan- 


tations are to be made in February or March, T the f 


N will be finely mellowed by that time. 
| Manuring the Ground. 


When * is wanted in any part of the nurſery, take 


advantage of dry days, or froſty weather, and bring it in. 
Where it is intended to lay any dung between rows of 
young trees, let it, as ſoon as laid down, be ſpread equally 


over the ſurface, that the rains may waſh its virtue into the 
ground among the roots, which will be of no ſmall benefit 


to the plants. 


75 he Ca are 70 new: AS Fre rect. wo 


Now let all tall new planted trees be ſtaked, and let 


them be tyed up to ſecure them from being blown to one 
ſide = violent winds. + 


e alſo great care to prothit from. froſt” the roots of 


new. planted trees and ſhrubs ; but this muſt be particularly | 


obſerved in the tender and choice kinds. 

For the protection of theſe kinds, get "A mulch, or 
ſome long litter, and let ſome of it ha laid a good dicknefs 
over the [urface of the earth between the plants, 3 will 
hinder the froſt from enterin 8 to their roots. 


Seedling "Plants. 


The ſeedling exotic plants in beds ſhould now: bechelicied 175 


in ſharp froſty weather this may be done by placing ſome 


hoops acroſs the beds; and, - when: the: froſt- 26 very ee, h 


let ſome good thick mats be drawn over the hoops.” fi 
Or you may lay ſome light ſubſtance, ſuch as fern, or 


peas- ſtraw, about their ſtems and over their „ obſerving | 


bo take this away as r * 


' 0 . 
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Let all plants in pots be alſo now very well ſecured from 


froſt. 


To protect the roots of all kinds of potted plants, it will 


now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims in a dry 
warm lying ſpot o Be a | 


ground. 


4 — p P —_ — 
1 5 . 


by 7 


The Green-Houſe. 


* 
* * 

w 

* 


Water Green - Houſe Plant. 


VERY day look over your green-houſe plants to ſee 
which wants water. | 


Theſe plants require but little at this ſeaſon, but they 
muſt have ſome, and always give it to them in moderate 


quantities, and only to ſuch you ſee Re i... 


Let all dead leaves be picked off the plants, and alſo 
keep the floor of the houſe perfectly clear from ſuch, |, 

When the weather is mild, let the windows be opened 
every day about nine or ten o'clock in the morning; ob- 
Marp. Sk | 
Leet the windows be ſhut again about three or four in the 


ſerving to open them leſs or more, as the air is leſs or more 


_ afternoon. | 


When the winds blows ſharp againſt the windows, it will 
not be proper to open them,  _.. | 


4 
2 Wy 88 2 * „ — — * n F 1 8 
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The Hot - Houſe. 


FT 4 20442 ; 4 14 boo 
Pine Apples. 
Rin hp Sid vt 


THE pine-apples being now in- the winter beds, the 


1 chief care at this ſeaſon is to keep the, ſires regular, 


a and neyer too ſtrong in mild Open weather the fires need 


only be made at nights; but in ſharp froſts a moderate fire 


And you muſt: alſo: obſerve to give the plants water as 


often as they Cs 35! & 


/ 


. 2 .es n 


* 


* 
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Nov.] 
Maytering the Pines. 5 . ED. 
Once in a week, or thereabouts, will be often enough to 
pive theſe plants water at this ſeaſon. „ 
Let the water be given in moderate quantities, obſerving 
to uſe the tin pine, which is mentioned in January, to con- 
vey the water to the plants. 


6 


Such of the young pines as are placed for the winter in | 


dung, or bark-beds made in the open air, or at leaſt in pits 
or glaſs caſes, where no fire can be made, muſt now be 
treated with great care; that is, the glaſſes muſt be well 
covered every night, and in bad weather, with ſome good 
thick mats,” . 3 „ OO PORE 
Likewiſe the outſide of the frame ſhould be lined quite 
round, a tolerable thicktieſs, with dry hay, of ſuch like dry 
litter; this will preſerve the heat, and prevent the froſt from 
entering the ſides of the frame. RENT xs WE 
The ſides of the bed ſhould alſo be laid round with dry 
One thing more is to be obſerved in theſe pine beds which 
are made in the open air; and that is, if the beds are. made 
of dung and tan together, as it is ſometimes the caſe where 
tan is D and ſometimes with dung only, the heat will 
not be of any great duration, and therefore muſt be often ex- 
amined-: when it is found that the bed declines its heat, it 
muſt be renewed, by adding a lining of more new horſe 
dung to its ſides; and this is to be repeated, during the 
winter ſeaſon, as often as it ſhould be found neceſſary : hut 
| theſe beds ſhould, if poſſible, be entirely of tan; and even 
then, ſuch of them as are ſo conſtructed that fires cannot be 
made, it will likewiſe be adviſeable, in times of ſevere 
weather, to line the outſides with hot dung, for there muſt 
be a due portion of heat continued regularly in the beds. 
The plants in ſuch beds muſt be allowed but very mo- 
derate quantities of water at any one time. on en 
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Vork to be 3 in the Kitchen Garden 
C olliflever Plants. . 


Le OK over your colliflower plants which are in frames, 
and pick off all decayed leaves, as they appear on them, 
for they are © ucdful to the plants. 
| Every day, when the weather is mild and dry, let the 
glaſſes be taken off, that the plants may have the free air; '3 
let the lights be put on every night, 

When the weather is very wet, keep the li hts over them, 
but let them be raiſed a good height, at the back of the 
frame, to let in a large portion of - to the plants, 

In ſevere froſty weather, keep the plants conſtantly co- 
vered with the glaſſes ; and other covering (ſuch as ſtraw, 
fern, or other * litter) will alſo be very neceſſary to lay 
over the glaſſes and round the outſides of the framę. 
I) be colliflower plants under hand or * muſt be 
treated as above. 


Lettuce Plants. 


The lettuce plants which are in frames ſhould be: unco- 

vered every mild and dry day, for theſe plants muſt- have 
the open air at all opportunities. 

When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the 


7 glaſſes over the plants, and raiſe them a conſiderable height 


to admit a large ſhare of free air to the plants: let the 4 d 
he cloſe every wet and cold night; but in very mi 
weather, let the glaſſes be off night and day. 
Let all decayed leaves be taken off theſe plants as often 
as they appear, ” ak keep them free from weeds. 
In froſty weather let "the plants be well protected there- 
From, by keeping the. glaſſes, on, or a e of mats over 
th lem. 


Lettuce Seed. 


You ma now ſow a little lettuce ſeed on a warm ſouth 
border ; if they ſucceed. they will be uſeful in the ſpring. 
e month when the weather 

twice in the month you 
ſueceſi. 


This may be done any time 
35 mild; and if you ſow a 
wil have the greater change 


| Small Sallad Herbs. £4 SID 


Continue to ſow ſeveral ſorts of ſmall ſalleting once in 
ten days or a fortnight, that there may be a proper ſupply 
for the table as often as it is required. | $07 

The beſt ſorts are the muſtard, creſſes, radiſh and rape; 
you may alſo ſow ſome radiſh to cut while young. 

Let theſe ſeeds be ſown in a frame of dry light earth, as 
mentioned in November; but be ſure, at this ſeaſon, not 
to cover the ſeeds deeper with earth than juſt as much as 
will hide them. „ „ a 

In general, keep the glaſſes over them; but give air ts 
the plants every day when the weather is mild, by raiſing 
the glaſſes on props : the plants may be quite expoſed to 
the air in a very mild dry day, but be ſure to keep the 

glaſſes cloſe over them all night. F 
In ſevere weatller theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in a ſlight 
b io ONT Rn SOOT TLY Be 4's FER. 
_ Sow Radifo-ſeed. 1 

Any time this month, when the weather is open and dry, 

you may ſow a few radiſhes to come early in the ſpring. 
Let theſe be ſown in a warm border under a wall; and 
when the plants are up, if the froſt ſhould be ſevere, you 
may cover them with ſome peas-ſtraw, fern, or other long 


litter. 


But where radiſhes are deſired very.carly, you may, about 
the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, ſow 
ſome radiſh-ſeed in frames. e 1 

The beſt ſort for this purpoſe is the ſhort-topped or 
London radiſh. 5 | 1 . 

Soy the ſeed pretty thick, and cover it about a quarter 
of an inch deep, or rake it in: put on the glaſſes; and 
when the plants appear, let them have plenty of air, by 
taking the glaſſes off every day when the weather is mild, 
or by raiſing them a good height with props, - 

* „ | T | 
Where young carrots are deſired early in the ſeaſon, you 


may now, if not done laſt month, dig a piece of a Warr 
border, and ſow in it ſome FO hes "2 y my 


This may be done any time in the month, when the - | 


Weather is mild and dry, obſerving to ſow. the ſeed E 
lack, and immediately a rake it in. 2 


3 a P 
* 58 
=, 


Cover them over an inch or about an in 
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If the weather proves any ing favourable after Chrift. 
mas, there will be a-chance-of having from this ſowing a 


3 carrots N early. 


Peas. 


—When the RR HR 1s open, let a ſpot of ground in a warm 


ER. be got ready for ſome more peas, to ſucceed the 
former fowing. 


Let the ground be raked ſmooth; and the Honey ITN 


off; then draw ſome drills about a yard or three feet and 
a half aſunder, ſcatter the peas therein yu thick, and 


and a half deep 
with earth. 


The Per peas are ſtill the propereſt to be ſown at this 
ſeaſon, and you may fow them any time in this month, 
when the weather is mild; but to ſucceed thoſe ſown the 
former month, the middle of this month is the Proper ſea- 
ſon for that work. 


If you have any peas above nd, you ſhould draw ſome” 


earth to their ſtems, to protect them from froſt and wet. 


Let this be done in a dry mild day, and let the earth be - 


broken fine before you draw it up to the TOS 


Beans, 1 


About the 1 or towards the middle of this 
month, prepare alſo ſome ere in a ſheltered fituation, 
for a crop of ſmall beans. 


If you have not planted any before, let them be planted | 
the beginning of the month; but if they are to ſucceed the 


former plantation, the middle of the month will be time 
enough. 

Let ſome of the — beans be planted now, for they 
will come in earlieſt. 
Theſe beans ſhould > planted in rows, obſervin 


plant-them three or four inches diſtant in. the row, — 5 


the rows be two. feet and a half aſunder. 


You ſhould plant theſe beans about two inches deep i in 


the ground. 
It you have beans up. let care be taken to guard them 
from 
This is done by drawing earth up to their ſtems as they 


advance in height ; obſerving to do it-in a dry mild day, 


and when the ſurface of the earth is tolerably dry. 
About the laſt week in this at 


you may Pars a bew | 
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Sandwich beans; they will come up in a right time to ſue- 
ceed ſmall early beans, which were r the beginning 
or middle of the month. 

Theſe beans muſt be lanted 3 in rows three feet aſunder, 
at five or ſix inches diſtant from each other, and about two 
inches and a half, or f Gires inches deep. * 


— r =*s a 


* N 
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< elery. 


Take advantage of the firſt dry and mild day to and up 
the _— — requires it; ; and ſee that the re Fav? are firſt 
rfectly | | 
" "Prot the carth ſmall, and let it be laid up to the Plants, | 
with care not to break their leaves, or bury the hearts of 
the plants, for that would rot them. | 
Obſerve, if poſſible, to earth up the plants Lichin Hur 
or five inches of their tops, to nard them from che wad | 
and to blanch them a good 
If the weather is like to be 7 avg it will be proper to = 
cover ſome of your beſt celery. plants with dome long Bent 4 
ſuch as peas-ſtraw; fern, or the like. 23 
This Tl rote& the plants from, froſt,. and will provens 
Gs ground from 7 being frozen: then you can take up the 
- ants without difficulty, when they are wanted for the 


itchen. 
E nadie. 


If the wag 1 is mild and dry, you may tye p. me of 
the largeſt endive plants to blanch them. 
This ſhould be done when the leaves of the plants are 
quite dry, otherwiſe they will rot in the heart. ; 
- The Jeaves ſhould be "athered up even in your hand, and 
then tyed together a little above the middle of the plant, I 

But if the weather is very wet, or like to be froſty, theſs 

plants will not blanch by the above method, for they are 
apt to rot. 

Therefore, take the opportunity of the firſt dry and mild 
day to draw up ſome of the fineſt plants, and hang them up 
in a dry place by their roots, for a day or two, that the wet : 
which is between their leaves may yup 
Then let the plants be man as directed in the laſ 
month, by planting or placing + cy in the ſide of 2 „ 
of earth, either in the open air, or in a dry ſhed, 9 . | 
frames ; by which practice ou 9 eee per NN _ = 
for the fopply of a family | _ 
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or let ſome litter be laid over them. 
Firſt cut the leaves cloſe to the ſurface of the ground, 


; ; Cardoons. 7 | 
Earth up cardoons, to blanch them, and to preſerve them 
NW.. Tas 
This work ſhould be done when the weather is mild and 
dry, obſerving to tye the leaves even together with hay- 


bands ; then let the earth be well broken, and laid up 
round each plant, 


- 


Theſe plants ſhould now be earthed up within a. very 


little of their tops, if poſſible; and, in ſevere weather, ſome 
dry litter may be laid up round the beſt plants, which will. 
keep the froſt out. | 3 7 Os 


| Where artichokes were not earthed up the laſt month, 
that work ſhould be done, if poſſible, the Beoining of this; 


and clear them away; then let the earth be laid over the 
rows of the plants in the manner mentioned in laſt month. 


But if the ground is frozen hard, ſo that you cannot dig 


between, or that you have not time to earth them, let ſome 
long dry litter be laid over and round the plants, to protect 


them from the effects of the froſt. 


|  Mufprooms. $0: | 

Now. take good care of the muſhroom-beds, to keep the 
froſt and wet from them. To do this, let a good covering 
of clean. ſtraw be kept aver every bed, not leſs than a foot 
in thickneſs, | 8 


After heavy rains or ſnow, let the beds be examined ; | 
and, if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the wet 


* 1 


ſtraw be removed as ſoon as poſſible, and ſome dry be laid 
in in its place. f 


A Hot-bed to force Aſparagus. 0 
Make a hot - bed, to plant aſparagus where it is required 


Let the dung for chat purpoſe be well prepared, by 


throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve days before you 


make the bed; in that time it will be in right order. 
The bed ſliould be three feet and a half high, and two 
inches wider than the frame on every ſide. 

When the bed has been made two or three days, level the 
top, and put on the earth; b are not, as yet, to put 
on the frame. : Ma 
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The earth muſt be laid of an equal depth all ever the top 
of the bed; it muſt be about fix inches thick on every part, 
and the ſurface made perfectly even, banking up every kind 
of moiſt ſoil round the outſide to keep the earth up. 
When this is done, the aſparagus plants are to be im- 
mediately planted cloſe to each other, upon the ſurface of 
the earth. The method is this: 1 . 5 
Firſt, at one end of the bed let a ſmall ridge of earth be 
raiſed upon the ſurface, about four or five inches high; 
this done, get the roots, and begin to place them; obſerv- 
ing to place the firſt courſe of plants cloſe together, a ainſt 
the above little ridge of earth; and ſo 28 * 
placing them one againſt another, as cloſe as you poſſibly 
can put them, from one end to the other of the bed; do 
not, however, place the plants quite out to the full extent of 
the bed, but leave about the breadth of two or three inches 
all the way on each ſide of the bed, in order that there may 
be room to bank up fome more earth alſo againſt the out- 
ſide roots, 3 | 5 
Having placed the plants, let ſome moiſt earth be banked 
up againſt the outſide roots on each ſide of the bed, h 
Then get ſome good light earth, with which the crowns. 
of the roots are to be covered; obſerving to lay the earth 
equally all over tllem about two inches thick; pour over 
this two or three of water, to waſh in the earth among 
the roots, and add a little more earth, fo that all the crowns 
of the plants may remain equally covered about two inches 
thick; which concludes the work for the preſent, The bed 
is to remain in this manner until the kes begins to 
appear through the covering of the earth; then lay on 
another parcet of earth the depth of three, or near four 
inches; ſo that, in the whole, there may be the depth of 
between ſive and ſix inches of earth over the crowns of the 
roots. _ 3 | 
When this is done, then prepare to put on the frames 
and glaſſes. N ; 
Hut, before you put on the above laſt parcel of earth, 
you muſt firſt fix ſome thick bands, or ropes of ſtraw, round 
the upper part of the bed, to ſecure the earth from flipping 
down, aal which al. ſerves for the frame to reſt u "I 
This is to be done in the following manner: let ſome _ 
bands of ſtraw be made, about two or three inches thick, 
and get fome ſtakes about go feet long, ſharpened at one 
end; with theſe ſtakes th Pand of ſtraw is to be faftened 


the upper part of the ſtraw-may be exactly level with th 
ſurface of the earth when the proper quanti 4 is all lain A 


and in fixing the ſaid band be careful to thruſt the fakes 


down into the dung of the bed; and, when this is done, 
let the frame and glaſſes be immediately put on, and reſted 
on the band of ſtraw. . | 


Obſerve that, during the time when the bed is without 


the frame, if there ſhould happen to be heavy rains or great 
ſnow, the bed, at ſuch times, muſt be defended by a good 


thick covering of ſtraw, or mats ; or otherwiſe put on the 


frame and lights, at the firſt approach of ſuch weather, 
This is the proper management of a hot-bed, for raiſing 


or forcing early aſparagus : and if that method is followed, 


the bed will ſoon begin to produce abundantly; for the 
plants will riſe very thick in about a month or five weeks, 
and be of ſurprizing quick growth. . 

The next thing to be obſerved, is, that, when the heat 
of the bed begins to decline, it muſt be renewed by apply- 


ing a lining of new horſe-dung to its ſides. This will be 


required in about eighteen or twenty days after the bed is 


made; nor muſt you forget to cover the glaſſes every night 


with mats, or long litter ; but this ſhould be particularly 
obſerved when the plants begin to appear. | 
Note, In placing the plants on = 
the crowns of the roots uprigitt, and gather thoſe of each 
plant cloſe together; ſo that a bed for a three-light frame 


may contain, at leaſt, between two and three hundred roots 


in each light. - 3 a 
The plants for the above purpoſe of forcing, ſhould not 


be leſs than three, nor more than four or five years old. See 


the work of the kitchen-garden for February. 


' Trenching and digging. 


Now forward, at all opportunities, the trenching and 
digging the vacant ſpots cf ground in the kitchen-garden, 


that you may not have that work to do in the ſpring, when 


not be properly done hefgre, © © rd, 
Alſo take the opportunity of dry or froſty weather, and 

carry dung to the different parts of the garden where manure 

is Wanted; and let the ground be dug one or two ſpades 


deep as you fee it neceſſary; obſerving to lay it up in 


ridges till the time yon want to plant or ſow it; Which 


will mellow and enrich the ground greatly. PERF A 


PE 
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round the upper gout of the bed, in ſuch a manner as that 


bed, take care to ſet 


there will be much of other buſineſs to be done, that could 


th 
m4 
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a | The Fruit Garden, | 


Prune Apple = Pear-trees. | 9 
(CONTINUE, to prune dwarf. apples and pears ant, 


walls or eſpaliers, any time this month. 


Theſe trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of the 
froſt doing them the leaſt damage thrbugh the means 5 | 


pruning then. 
The ſame rule holds good now in pruning theſe trees a8 
mentioned i in November. 
Prune Ping. | 
Vines againſt walls, or in the vineyard, may now like 


wiſe be pruned: and the ſame method is to be practiſed i, in- 


pruning vines this month as in the laſt. 
| Prune Apricot-trees- 
Peaches, neliirines; apricots, plums, . and” cherry. trees, 


may alſo ſtill be pruned; and it may be done any time in 


this month, without much danger of injuring the trees 2 
the operation, even if the weather ſhould-be fro 
* Theſe trees are rather tenderer than N and | pears 5: 


, 


but, if the weather be not very ſevere, the pruning and 


nailing of them may be forwarded in any of the winter 
months, without r the leaſt hazard of their being: 5 


. ve damaged. 
every tree, accordin g as it is pruned; be nn 
nailed up in a neat and regular manner. 


Standard F ruitetreet. "=> 


Now i is the time to examine ſtandard: Butt itreen either | 


in the garden or in the orchard,. to cut out all uſeleſs; 
wood and ill growing branches. 

Where the branches of theſe trees ſtand too cloſe; let 
them be thinned ; obſerving to cut out ſuch as grow the: 


moſt irregular; and where any large branch grows acroſs 
or interferes much with any. of the others, let ſach W 


be cut out. 
Let the ſmaller branches, towards the upper part of the: 


tree, be alſo examined; and, where they are.crowded, let 
ſome of theſe alſo be cut away. 


Keep thels tes, N kinds ö ne 
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moderately thin of branches, and let them be leſt at regular 


diſtances: thus they will not fail to produce abundantly, 
and the fruit will always be large and handſome, 


Mea planted Fruit-trees. 
Take care now of new planted fruit-trees, and let their 
roots be well ſecured from froſt.” Wot A 
This muft de done by laying mulch, or ſome kind of 
long litter, on the ſurface of the ground about the trees; 
and let this be laid full as far, each way, as you think the 
|  Foots extend. | | $a wif 


Support all new planted ſtandard: fruit-'r2es, where want. 


ing, with ſtakes : in doing this, let a piece of hay-band be 
put round that part of the tree where it is to be faſtened to 
RT 

This prevents the bark of the tree from being rubbed off 
when rocked by winds againſt the ſtake, Sg 


Management of Fruit-tree Borders. 


Where any of the ſruit-tree borders want . manuring, or 
_ freſh earth, this is now a very good time to do that work, 

| For that purpoſe, get from a common, or elſewhere, a 

quantity of good freſh loamy earth, if it can be had, and 

ſome ' the beft thoroughly rotten, dung, mixing both well 

together. | | 


et this be laid upon the border, dug in, zand well 
worked up with the earth of the border. The ſooner this is 


done the better, for this dreſſing will be of great ſervice to 
the trees in general, as will be ſeen in a ſummex or two after, 
but particularly to ſuch trees as are in a declining ſtate. 


The freſh earth, and the good rotten dung, will en- 
courage the trees ſurpriſingly, ſo as to produce large fruit, 


and they will be fair and well taſted. 


In open weather, dig and prepare ſuch borders, or other 


places, as are to be planted with fruit- trees; for this being 
a leiſure time, that work can be done in a proper manner. 
In doing this work let thoſe rules be obſerved which we 


gave in the two. preceding months. 5 
JFFͤ!ͤPT! Soo Fruit-treese. | 


-— 


Fruit-trees of moſt ſorts, may fill be tranſplanted, pro- 


vided th: weather be open; but if the weather be froſty 


that work mult be deferred till another opportunity. 
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Prune Gooſeberries and Currant- tree. 
Continue to prune E and currant- trees; and ob- 
ſerve the ſame method of keeping the branches thin, and at 
regular diſtances, as directed in the former month. a 
In theſe trees ſuffer no branches to rr that grow 
acrofs the others; and ſuch as grow in a ſtraggling manner 
ſhould alſo be removed, or ſhortened, as it 1. 4 eem moſt 
roper ; cut out all dead wood, and very old branches, and 
les the hearts of the trees open.- 


"Tak all ſuckers from the roots of theſe ſhrubs be alſo en- 1 5 
tircly cleared away. SD 


Tranſplant, Gooſeberries and n | 


Gooſeberry and currant-trees may ſtill. be e 
into places where they are wanting; and this may be done 
any time in the month when open weather. y 

Let theſe ſhrubs, where they are to be planted round the 


quarters of the garden, be ſet rd wn ped or eight feet 
diſtant from one another. 


Propagate Gooſe berry 155 . | 


This is ſtill a proper time to plant cuttings of gooſe- 
| berries and currants, to raiſe a ſupply of young trees; the 
method of preparing and planting them is mentioned in 
October ul the laſt month. | 

Note, Gooſeberry and currant- trees may very eaſily be 
raiſed by ſuckers from the roots, of which theſe trees never 
fail to ſend up every year abundance ; but the trees which 


are raiſed- from ſuckers never produce near fo large fruit as 
the trees raiſed from cuttings, © 


"Prune Raſpberries. 53% 


Prune raſpberries, where it was not done in October or 
laſt month : in pruning theſe, the ſame method i is now to 
be * as in the two laſt months. 


Plant Raſpberries. g 


Now is alſo a good time to plant raſſ 3 ro- 
vided it be A er; the A7 of preparing theſe 
plants, and Werres, them, is alſo mentioned in the former 
months. other ſorts of r may. ſtill be tranſ- 
e in open weather. 5 


Examine the Fruit in the „Waben 
Examite the fruit, in the fruitery, now pretty often ; Et 
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chem be looked over with good attention once or twice 


every week: and let all ſuch as are rotten, or 9 | 


rot, be remoyed; for, if theſe were permitted to lay 


"© ka. 


would ſoon taint all the ſound fruit near them, 
In time of ſevere. froſt, let a good covering of clean 


3 * 


wheat-ſtraw be laid, at leaſt a foot thick, over the fruit; 


and ſecure the windows of the fruit room. 


\ 


The Pleaſure or Flower Garden, 
AE care now to protect the choice flower plants 
5 and roots from froſt, great ſnows, and heavy rains; 
— of which would damage many ſorts of curious roots and 

plants. e & be | 
The auricula plants, in particular, - muſt now be well 
defended in very wet weather, great ſnows, and hard froſts. 
If theſe plants are placed in es, as was directed two 
months ago, let the glaſſes be kept conſtantly over them in 
bad weather; or if they are in a bed under hoops, let mats 
or canvas be drawn over them in ſuch weather. . 
But when the weather is mild and dry, let the plants be 

conſtantly uncovered... . 


4 Carnation Layers. 


The carnation layers of the curious forts, which are in 

s, ſhould alfo be covered in hard rain, ſnow, and ſevere 

ſts ; but theſe plants muſt have the free air conſtantly 
when the weather is open and not very wet: 


Protecting Hyacinths, 7 ulip-roots,. Anemonies and Panties "ED 


| ; culuſſes. 3 | 
The bed wherein the beſt hyacinths and tulip-roots are 
Planted, ſhould, when the weather is ſevere, be covered, 
to prevent the roots from being d * 3 
or that purpoſe provide ſome kind of long dry litter, 
(peas-ſtraw, fern, or ſuch like) and, when the froſt is like 
to ſet in hard, lay a tolerable warm covering over the ſurface 


of the beds; but when the weather is leſs ſevere, the litter 


muſt be removed. 


Where any of theſe plants appear above Fround, the beds- 
mould be arched over with hoops, and ſome large and thick. 


anats be got ready to draw over them in hard weather. 


7 + 


— 
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The beſz ranunculuſſes and anemonies, which are planted + 


in beds, ſhould alſo have ſome protection when the froſt is 


ſevere ; and this muſt be done by covering the beds with 
litter, OR ; SES 5 N 
| Care of Setdling-plants. 


' Seedling flower plants, or roots, alſo demand care at this: 


unfavourable ſeaſon. 25 
Such as are in pots, or boxes, may now, if not done be- 

fore, be protected ſomewhat by plunging the pots, tubs, 

or boxes, to their rims or tops, in a warm border; and in 

| hard froſt, litter may be laid on the ſurface, | 

| ; New-planted Shru bs. ER. 
New-planted ſhrubs ſhould have their roots well protected 

in hard froſty weather, particularly the more tender kinds: 


this is to be done by laying mulch or long litter a 
thickneſs on the ſurface of the ground about each plant. 


This work 1s ſo neceſſary to ſuch of the more tender kinds 


of ſhrubs and trees as were planted in autumn, that it ſhould. 
not be omitted now, if it was in the former month. 


Digging between ' Flowering Shrubs. 


Continue now, in open weather, to dig the ground ba. Z 


tween all kinds of flowering ſhrubs and evergreens. 
Pruning Shrubs. 


Now go over the flowering ſhrubs, and prune all ſuch as 8 


ſtand in need of that diſciphne ; but let this be done in a 

ſrilful manner, with a knife, and not with garden-ſhears, 
In doing this, let all the very ſtrong and long ſhoots of 

the laſt ſummer's growth be taken off quite cloſe, and 


where the branches are erowded- let ſome be thinned out in 


2 regular manner. 


All ſtraggling branches ſhould be taken off or ſhortened | 


* 


wherever they appear. | | 
Every plant ſhould be pruned, and trained, fo that it 
may ſtand clear of another ; never ſuffering the branches of 
different ſhrubs to intermix with each other, for that ſpoils 
the beauty of all. | e 


, 


When the ſhrubs are all pruned, let the ground be dug 
between the plants; and as you go on, take up all ſuckers, k 


and ſhorten ſtraggling roots. | 
Propagating Shrubs by Suckers from the Roots. _ 
Ihe ſuckers of ſuch ſhrubs as you would propagate may 


/ . 


9 
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be taken up with care, and planted in rows in an open 
ſpot, where ſome will make good plants in two years. 

The fuckers of roſes, lilacs, ſpirza, and many other forts, 
may be taken up from the old plants in open weather, and 
my out in rows fifteen. inches aſynder ; ſome will make , 

andſome plants in two years time, IKE 


Preparing Ground fer planting. 


Now dig, when the weather will permit, the benden, 
and all ſuch places where any kind of ſhrubs, trees or plants; 
are to be planted. | a T 2 HE. . 

| T ranſplanting. 

Tranſplanting may till, in open weather, be continued 
among the hardy kind of flowering ſhrubs and foreſt-trees, 
But as ſoon as any kinds are now planted, it will be 
proper to mulch. them directly, to keep out the froſt, if any 
ſhould happen. 8 | Hrs 


| Roll Graſs and Gravel Walks. 
In mild weather let the graſs walks and lawns be poled 
and rolled once a week at keaft. 2 8 5 
Let the gravel walks be allo kept very clean, and roil 
them now and then in dry mild weather. 
Preparing Compeſ. | 
Break up and turn the heaps of compoſt, obſerving to 
mix the parts well together. | I 
Ait this time you ſhould alſo bring in freſh ingredients to 
make new compoſt heaps, for these ſhould always lie the 
beſt part of a year before they are uſed for any purpoſe. 


The Care of Plants in Pots. 


Take good care now of all ſach hardy ſhrubs as are in 

« pots. To protect the roots of the ſhrubs the better ſrom 
froſt, let the pots, if not done before, be plunged to their 
rims in adry warm fpot.. „ | 
The pots of double rockets, double roſe campion, double 

- ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-williams, and all other hardy 
nnial fibrous-rooted plants in pots, ſhould, where not 

done laſt month, be, the beginning of this, plunged to 
their rims in a dry warm ſpot of ground. EI 
By plunging theſe plants in the earth it prevents the froſt 
entering the ſides of the pot to hurt their roots; and in very 


— 


— 
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off when the froſt is leſs ſevere. 
Where there are any frames to ſpare, the pots with the 


above fibrous- rooted plants may be placed in them, and de- 


ſended occaſionally, with glaſſes or other NY 


Prune 'Fore reft-trees. . 
It is now a a proper time to prune all forts of foreſt-treess 


for that may be performed in froſty weather when little | 


other buſineſs can be done. 


This is alſo a good time to plant hore, or other hedges, 
for fences: where the hedges are thin or naked at bottom, 


they ſhould now be pluſhed, or laid down. in ſuch 2 e, 


as to render then ack tn: II. 6d 


| The Nurſery, a 


oN TIN UB in o weather to di the groun Shes 
tween the rows of * and fhrubs 17 care of the 


35 5 hy plants, and let all weeds be buried properly. 
wy oo to ſuch plants as want it, — ſpread it 
2 equal ickneſs over the ſurface A | 


New-planted Trees. 


Continue the care of the tender kinds of dn 


trees: where they were not mulched in November, let 
ſome now be laid between the rows, and about their tems, 
1 rotect the roots from being hurt by ſevere froſt. 
t 


the ſtems of all new-planted | tall trees be now properly | 


ſupported with ſtakes, where 1 it was omitted i in the former 


| month, 


| young, require ſome ſheljer in ſevere weather. 


Let theſe be now protected in hard froſts, in the manner # 


direted laſt month, but never ſuffer the covering. of any 


kind to remain a day longer than there is an abſolute | 


occaſion. 


The beds of trees, ſeeds, berries and acorns, which wee 


449 
hard froſts it will be proper to lay ſome long litter over 
all their tops; but this muſt always be taken eee 


2 


Seedling Trees, . N if 
Take care alſo of the ſeedling exoticks ; PE while. 


dry long litter. 


* 
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ſown in October, or the beginning of laſt month, ſhould, 
in ſeyere weather, be covered with peas-ſtraw, fern, or other 


This ſhould be praQtiſed before the froſt has far pene- 
trated into the pots but in particular to the beds of 
acorns, for theſe very ſoon ſhoot after committed to the 


ground, and the froſt would very much affect them. 


Trenching and digging. / 1 50 


Forward the trenching of ſuch pieces of ground Ae to 


be 3 with ſhrubs in the ſpring. | | 
In doing this, Jet the ground be laid up in ridges; the 


froſt will thus have more power to mellow, and rain leſs 
opportunity to overwet it: for the tidges will not detain 


rain like ground laid perfectly flat. 


of hardy trees and ſhirubs. 


3 Propagate Trees and Shrubs. e An NN 
You may ſtill continue to make layers and plant cuttings 


A 


T The Green-Houſe, 
C ONTINUE to take advantage of every fine toy, 
when the weather is open, to admit freſh air to 


| 2 in the Green-houſe ; for this, notwithſtanding the 


their leaves, by that means, will alſo be very 


eaſon, is a very neceſſary article for the benefit of the 
Plants in, nl if they are kept. too cloſe, it will not 
only Sor 4. the leaves of the plants, to change to a ſickly 
celour, but alſo render them -yery tender. and weak ; and 
| apt to drop. 
Therefore, every day, when the weather is mild, and the 
wind not ſharp, let the windows be opened about nine or ten 
o'clock in the morning, and ſhut again about four in the 
afternoon, or ſooner, if the air becomes too cold. 

But never omit giving a large ſhare of freſh air every 
ſunny day in mild weaher. 


\ 


Note ; It will not be proper to allow the Green-houſe any 


| Froſh air in foggy or very wet days; at ſuch times let the 


«Q ry % 
_ 8 * 


houſe be kept quite cloſe. 


In ſevere froſt the windows muſt never be open. 
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In froſty weather preat care muſt be taken to ſucure the 
door and windows of the Green-houſe in ſuch a manner as 

the froſt cannot enter that way to affect the plants. 
Therefore, in the time of very ſharp froſts, the window- 
ſhutters, if any, muſt be ſhut cloſe every night; and, for 
the greater ſecurity, it will alſo be proper to nail up mats 
againſt all the ſhutters. |, ; 
© Likewiſe, when the froſt hap s to be very ſevere, it 
vill, for the better protection of th the plants, be "be adviſcable 
to make 2 ſmall firs in a part of the Green-hauſe that is 
moſt diſtant from the plants: this fire ſhould be very mo- 
derate, and ſhifted to different parts of the houſe ; always 
obſerving to move ſome wn) the un from that part where | 
the fire is placed; | 
But this fire ſhould never ba mal in the Green-houſe, 
unleſs the froſt is extremely ſevere ; even then it muſt be 


very moderate, and never kept longer than. there _— to 
| be an abſolute neceſſity. 6 


Vatering Green-Heuſe Plants. - 


Water muſt now and then be given to the in the 
Green-houſe, for moſt of the woody kinds will aequire chat 
aſiſtance at due times. | 

But in watering theſe plants, make it always a — 

this ſeaſon to give only a moderate quantity to each pot or 
tub at a time; for if they are once over · watered at —— 
ſon of the year, ſo as to render the earth very wet, it vill 
0 * for by long * 5 moſt aſſuredly — che plants 
to P eir CAVes, peciall the Orange nen, 
and tetally deſtroy ſome of the more tender kinds. 

For that reaſon let particular care be taken in watering, 
to do it with moderation, and to give the water only to 
ſuch pots or tubs as are in want of [xp 

The aloes, and _ ſucculent plants, 3 now be very 
ſeldom and alſo 2 aringly watered; for much moiſture: 
at this ſeaſon would rot this] ind of plants. _ 

The Green-houſe plants in general ſhould now abe | 
perfectly clear from decayed leaves, for this is actin to 
preſerve their health as well as beauty. 

Therefore, as ſoon. as any ſuch leaves appear upon the | 
plants, let them immediately be removed; and. alſo cut out 
any dead wood that may from time to time appear. | 

The Green-houſe floor ſhould now be frequently cleared 
of = dead leaves which _ from the : 


a 


C NTINUE every evening, about three, four or fire 
o' clock, accordin 


to make the Hot houſe 
never to make the fire too 


ain IYER: 
The Hot - Houſe: 
= the temperature of the weather, 


obſerving, as faid laſt month; 
ng, ſo as to render the heat 


- of the wall or the flues anywiſe violent; for that would 


| thing before he goes 


Prove of bad conſequence to the pines and other plants, 
Tou are likewiſe now to obſerve, as adviſed laſt month, 
that in very ſevere weather, the Hot-houſe fires muſt be 


continued night and day. 


The perſon who attends the fire, ſhould ddp, the laſt 
to bed, examine them, and add more 


fuel if it is wanted; though nothing is ſo proper for chis 
Purpoſe as coals or cinders, becauſe of the regularity and 


This ſhould, i 


duration of their heat; yet wood, turf or peat will do: 
The top glaſs of the Hot-houſe ſhould at this ſeaſon be 


covered every night either with ſhutters or mats; but the 


readieſt method of covering is with a large painted canvas 


cloth, ſuch as might be made out of a large ſail- cloth. 


fible, be made to roll upon a pole full 


the length of the Hot-houſe, and about three inches thick; 


more moderate, or-as 


and by the means of pullies and a rope, contrived to draw 
or roll up, and let down, at pleaſure 5 which is much more 
convenient than ſuch large unweildy ſhutters as I have ſeen 
belonging to many Hot-houſes, and which. require almoſt 
an hour's work every day to take down and put up. 
The ſucceſſion pine plants in the pit or Succeſſion. houſe 
ſhould have the ſame care taken of them as directed above; 
the management for theſe and the fruiting plants is the 
ſame, only obſerving to make the fires in general rather 
ular as poſſible, which, if not ob- 


| ſerved, may force them into a fruiting ſtate at an improper 


_ they ſhould be placed in the Fruiting-houſe, or where it 


time; to prevent which, the 


- 


*D 


greateſt care ſhould be taken, 
until they have acquired ſuch a jovi degree of _ as' 
to be able to produce handſome ſized fruit, which they are 
not capable of until they are two years old; at which age 


is intended they ſhall produce their fruit. 
PTE Re. - Watering. 


The pines and other plants in the Hot-houſe will till e. 
quire to be now and then watered. TS | 


* _— 
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But in watering them, eſpecially the pines, take care to 
do it moderately, -and not oftener at this ſeaſon than about 
once a week. adto wma ni; ot : V0» of 
When there N to come a fine ſunny calm day, it 
will be proper to admit ſome freſh' air into the Hot-houſe, 
by lliding ſome of the glaſſes a little way open; but be 
ſure to ſhut them again in due time, and eſpecially if the 
Feen,, © =o, 1 n 
Thoſe young pine plants which are plunged in dung or 
bark-beds made in the open air, muſt have a very careful 
attendance at this ſeaſon ; the heat of the bed muſſ be duly 
kept up, by applying a lining of new horſe-dung to the 
ſides, as often as the bed decreaſes much in its heat. 
The glaſſes alſo muſt be covered every night, in bad 
weather, with mats or ſtraw ; and ſome ſtraw or other 7 
litter ſhould likewiſe be laid cloſe round about the outſides 
of the fr ame, | Te * 


Kidney-beans. 


In the beginning, or any time in this moath, you may 
plant ſome kidney-beans in pots or in boxes, and place 
them in the Hot-houſe ; by which means they will yield 
their produce at an early and acceptable time. | 

The method of planting them is mentioned in January. 


C ucumber Plants. 


You may likewiſe ſow ſome cucumber ſeed in pots, and 
plunge them into the bark in the Hot-houſe, and the plants 
may be tranſplanted into boxes; this may be done for a 

trial; which, if they ſucceed, will come in at a very-early 


ſeaſon. é 


I have obſerved, that cucumber plants ſucceed rather beſt 5 


in the Hot-houſe, when the boxes wherein they grow were 
erected within a foot or eighteen inches of the aß ; that 
is, the top glaſs; and towards the higheſt or part, 
Juſt or nearly over the back alley. . . 
But, however, where this cannot be conveniently done, 
* boxes be placed in the manner mentioned in 
anuary. i 7 2 8 LOS 
You =P likewiſe, any time in this or next month, place 
pots of roſe-trees in the Hot-houſe; and alſo honey-ſuckles, 
and ſuch other ſmall ſhrubs as you deſire, by way of curios - 
ity, to blow early. | IS . 


- 


— 


* 
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Dey” 8 Pinks, G. | 


Pots of carnations and pinks, or any other ſuch like kind 


of flowers, may alſo be placed in the Hot-houfe to produce 

ſome early flowers. 

Be. 2 — 2 with early blowing tulips, may 
Hot-houſe any time this or next month, 

— _ 8 kinds of bulbous roots 21. you defire ts 

ang AD bloom. 
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Cultivated in moſt of the common NurSERIES | 
in ENGLAND; for the furniſhing Noblemen me 
Gentlemen' 8 San and Plantationt. 855 


Firſt of the d>cidugts Kinds, which are thoſe that ſhed 
nit Leaves i in Winter. 


Taller proving deciduous Sun uss and Tast. 5 


ACA CIA. . Cheſnuts Spaniſh ſweet, 
The triple thorned, . triped leaved Spaniſh, _ 

Water, i b. mt, the horſe, common, 
Aſp, common, | * Scarlet flowering, 

Flowering, Yellow. | 

Manna, | ' Walnuts, common, 

White American, 5 Virginia black, 

Swamp. 5 French, ö 
' Cratzgus, mountain aſh, Large furrowed. g 
Maples, early budded, - Hiccory, ſweet, þ 

Aſh leaved, 1 : Large, 0 

Scarlet flowering, , - Birch, common, 8 i 
Norway, ; Cannada, 

Sir Charles Wager” 3, | Sugar. * 0 

American mountain, Beech, common; 

Montpelier, „ 

With ſome other varieties, Sycamore, lai Jeaved, |; 
Hernkeos, N dn wr 0 YN * 8 

Virginia hop, | Plane, orienta}; 4 

American flowering,  _-- Occidental, or I, 

Eaſtern. p ' ,_ © . Spaniſh; or i * 
Medlar, Great Dutch, Reg - Larch, common, 5 

Nottingham or Engliſh, ! AP American black, n 

New England, : .. , © Siberian, ,, r 


* of ». 
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| Laheraus, common, Elm, Englith ſmall leay | 

| £ Scotch, 4 ; Dutch, 5 * _ 
| | Stripe leaved: W tench, p Cor 
Liguid-amber, ſweet gum, a Bloatch leaved, - Sca 
Lac, or varniſh tree, E Hamamelis, American witch hazel, Wh 
Lime, common, ' Perſamon Plumb, European. Scorpi 
Red twigged, * Service, wild. Smilas 
Penſylvanian. True, or manured, ©” Blo 

Cypreſs, deciduous American, Arbutus leaved, "IF 
Catalpa. American. * 12 
Poplars, black, - Oak, Engliſh, ; A 
White, ; Cheſtnut- leaved; | | | 1 
Carolina Poplar, ; Red mountain, £ | Vir 
Aſpen=Tree, Willow leaved, Wh 
Abele-Tree. Scarlet, 128 5 ; * 3 Eln 

Arbor Jude, European, Carolina Rs, ; | M 
American. . Saflafras leave, * 
Alder, common, Champaign 15 . "LA Cat 
| Parſley leaved, "a wt ack, 2 e 
Dwarf mountain, -* White, f Aff 
Gold ſtri ped, | Oriental, with prickly cups, Oal 
Silver ſtriped, © Italian, the cut leaved, "7 80G 
American late n MVMWith ſome other varieties. Ge! 
g Tacomabarca, balſam tree, Saſaf 
7 Piftac. 
| Deciduous SHRUBS of lefler- Growth, I” 
x — eſ uli 
8 4 N U S Coſtus, or chaſte tre, "Whit Portuga), 2 12 
Narrow leaved, Luc on Honey 
3 Broad leaved. © | Copdatrathin, button VEL Far 
"% Almond, common, Bramble, flowering, | Lat 
% White flowering, American vpright, Lat 
Early dwarf, fingle flower, White fruited, Lor 
Double dwarf. 56 *. xiv t, 5 Lar 
bea Fru ſtriped, | * aden. Sm 
_— tex, 2 PR or way-faring tree, Oa! 
Whi . EAT GOD ommon, 3 Ru 
— | Abb Stripe leaved,, © - . Jaſſm 
Purple, 2 American broad leaved, Cor 

Pheaſants eye. q « With black fruit. : - IS It 1 
- Andromeds, fire. 77725. e 1 
N Ev 5 — di \ 

vs . angelica tree. E Empetrum, black derried beab. Hydra 
- Aalen wers, cim, dox- — w er 
W * : Chionauebus, the fringe, or das . 5 ro 
: "i „common, red Rene „ 3 
Re — * red fruit, 3 12 the deciduous, | Hyper 
| White fruit. .- African fly honey-ſackle. ;"Shr 
Bladder Nur, three lah, Meña, the bead tree. Dw 
Five leaved-. 2h ; Lenbaxglam, n * 

Broom, the Spaniſh, ' © Lavender, the c | lac, 
Double — Sy. * ? , Broad ene or lavender, bike,, | Wh 


Yellow Portugal, 


— 


— 
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Cale, or ſweet willow, Lilac, Perſian, with cut leaves, 
Spire, Spirz frutex, 14 Perſian, plain leaves, white 

Common red, | 2 flower. 

Scarlet, ä Perſian blue flower. 

White, Tvy, ſilver ſtriped, ain 
Scorpion Sena. W Gold ſtriped, | „ > 
Snilax, broad leaved, | Deciduous. * ane 


Bloatched leaved. Robinia, or falſe acacia, 


Syringa, common The common, 
Dwarf, double flowers. Vellow flowered, 


Sumacb, ſcarlet, Scarlet flowering, or roſs RCACIa, 


Large downy, Caragana, 

Virginia, Tonicera, upright honey-ſuckle, _ 

White, | Red berried, 

Elm leaved, a Virginian, 

Myrtle leaved, Tartarian, 

Lentiſcus leaved, St. Peter's wort, 

Carelina. Mexereon, the white, 
Toxicodendren, poi ſon- tree, Early red, 

Aſh leaved, | Late red, 

Oak leaved. Purple. 
Tamariſk, the F rench. Kidney-Bean tree. 5 

German. Barba Jovis, baſtard 1 ge. 
8% fras. Meniſpermum, moon-ſeed. 

Pfachia, Jamaica-birch, Oleaſter, wild olive. 8 
Filbert. | Peach, double flowering, 
Hazel. 4 Priver, common, 
Jeſuits Bark- Tree. Silver ſtriped, 


Franzula, berry bearing alder. Yellow bloatched Haven, 
Honey Suckle, early red mom Paliurus, Cbriſt's thorn, 


Early white Dutch, Prinos, Winter berry. 
Late red, 


; Peripleca, Virginia tilk. 
Late Dutch, Flamula Fovis, Bo 
Long blowing, | White. 9 
Large ſcarlet krumpet, Iiea. 
Small trumpet, Neo Ptelca, or American ſhrub n 
Oak leaved, » 8 180 F Rbamnus, or a e AY © 
Ruſſian, ; Common, ; is 2 * 
Jaſſmine, the common white, Sea buckthorn, l 
Common yellow, Creeping evergreen, | 
I lian | Yellow ber ried. | 
Wich gold ftriped leaves, Raſpberry, the flowering, 
Silver ſtriped leaves. Candleberry N 
Re white 2 | X Broad leaved, + | 
| Iypericum Frutex, dwarf, Laong leaved, f | 
- | 5 
Broad leaved, | Fern leaved, 1 
Narrow leaveds ft, Oak leaved. a = 
Hypericum, or St. John's wort,” | 2 tize double diebe, 
' Shrubby, Canary, ) Cornetian, 
Dwarf ſhrubby, — 5 Dwarf Canada. 
Broad leaved, ee Ceqgria, of Venetian ſumach. 
: Lilac, blue, 24 2 Cinquefeil Sbrub. 
1 White, : oC 


_ Golutea, or bladder ſena, 
The common, 8 


r or Scoch, 8 LEASED. 
X; % -- Oriental, 


* 


— — . Een nt. 
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2 | Sk 
Ethiopian, s 
— By 
Llethra, white, — 

Dwarf, 

Caſſicberry Buſh, 

Bignonia, trumpet flower, 

Great flowered Vir, inia, 

Leſſer flowered. 

Benjamin- tree. 

ums ſpindle - tree, or prick- 

wood, 

The common, 

Broad leaved, 

American broa! leavell. 1 
yt iſſus Secundus. 75 2 
Dog Weed, the common, : 

Virginia, . | 

Great flowering, 

Newfoundland. 
Guelder-Roſe, the common, 

Double, or ſnow- ball, 

Carolinag. 71 

Gold blostcbed leaved, 

Currant leaved. ' 
Thorns,” double. fowering, 

Glaſtonbury, ' ,--m 

Cockſpur hawthornj 

Lord Iflay's hay, . 

Virginian maple leaved, 

Gooſeberry leaved. 

L' Axerole, the greater, 
Carolina l'azerole, 
Pyracantha lea ved, 
Arbutus ſraved. 

Nea Medlar. 

warf meqlar. * 

e ard Quince, 

Zeſpilus, the ſpring "WD. oY e 
ap Hardwicke's ſhrub, 

H#illows, weeping, « 

Fellow Dotch , 


White Dutch, 

Bay-leaved ſweet, 4 

Striped palm 
Cel:is, or nertle-treg, 52497 099 


Back fruited, 


Yello Y id.. at EY 
| Pear Tier with banks flowers, 


— 
. 


Roſes, early cinnamon, | 
Double yellow, 
Single yellow,. + 
Red monthly, 

White monthly, 


Double White, N 


Moſs Proveuce, 

Common Provence, 

Double velvet, 

Single ditto, 

Dutch hundred leased, 

Bluſh ditto, 1 

Bluſh Belgick, 

Red ditto, 

Marbled, 

Large royal, 

York and Landaſter, 

Red damaſk, 

Bluſh ditto, 

White damaſk, 

Auſtrian, yellow, 

Auſtrian, with flowers, having 
one fide red and the other 

« yellow, 

Double muſh, 

Royal virgin, 

Roſa Mundi, i. e. roſe of the 
world, or Aripedred roſe, 

Frankfort, 

Cluſter bluſh, 

Maiden bluſh, 

Without thorn, 

Common red, * 

Burnet lea ved, 

Scotch, rf, 

Suiped Scotch, 

Apple-bearing, 

Single American, 

Roſe .f meux,' 

Penſylvanian, 


Red cluſter, 

Burgundy toſe, 
Briar, double ret eee, 
; Double bluſh! - T 


Vellow, © b nt I 521 
Ezlantine briar. 61 $5.04 


.) Pomegranate, Yagi fowering. 
Double. 


Currant, with gold 


nd Wer" 


Twice lowering pear. bloatched leaves, 

Bird Che: r ya the Fen; With gooſeberty leaves. 
Cluſter, The Penſylvanian. Sh 
Carolin, OHooſeberry, the Aung vieh 
Tuli «Tree, 3d 1 currant leavaes 145 a 


B Carolina al-pice. 
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A LIST os PLANTS. op 
A 15 of rüste SHRUBS and Tuba now 5 
cultivated in moſt of the Nurſeries in England, as 


ornamental PLAnTs for the Decoration of Noble | 
men's and Gentlemen? 8 Gardens, Parks, e. 


Fic of — maler Evancanuns. + 2 


ARBOR Vi, common, 'Weyincath, or "ew | Exiglandz, a 
China, ; 3 with ſmooth bark and. five” 
American. long leaves, ö 

Arbutus, the firawberry-tress Frankincenſe, or r 
Common, . with very large looſe cones, 
Double lowering, Swamp, or three-leaved marſh. 
Red flowering, - ö | Am lens, with very long 

Cedars, Virginia ret. leave, * 

Virginia white, | 3 - Jerſey, or two-Jeaved Virginia, | 
Of Goa, © , © Stberian ſtone pine, with fi five 
Phænicia, ſmooth leaves, J . 
Lycia, | Tons Three-leaved Virginia, | 

Cedar of Lebanus, | Prickly-coned, three- leased ba- | 

Cork Tree, X | ſtard Virginia, 

Cypreſs, common, ; Aleppo, with two narrow Rave 
Malta, . and very. low. reading 
Male ſpreading; 4d. ; © branchvgg- 2 
Portugal, luſter, 3 

Firs, common ſpruce, „„ Ro 
Red ſpruce, , + Dwarf mountain + 
White ſpruce, VS Holly, common green 
Black ſpruce, ge Variegated and F many 
Silver fir, ieee Srv es 
Balm of Gilead Fg Carolipa dahoon' holly, 8 
Hemlock. Magnolia, laurel leaves, 

Pines, Scotch, commonly called Teſſer, bay leav ed, 

Scoteh fir, hath two leaves to- Laurel, common, | | 

gether, and ſmall cones, _ * - Fprtumll. , 0 26 wn 
Pinaſter, with two leaves toge- Alexandrian.. © RE HE Boa Nx koh 

ther, and cones ſeven or eight -Oat, the eyetzreen, ifs f 


inches Jong, Kermes, 

Stone or manured, having two-! Holm, ar bob oY 
leaves and cones four or five Gall 8 yh I 
Jochen longs > Las. Tree e 


* — 


. 
6 


Of Evancnunx SuRUBL, « e 


ALAT ERNU S, common, : Ie gged leaved, 4 a 
- Bloatched leaved, ; Silver ſtriped, 


5 11 Het e : ; 
Jagged leaved, a oa. __ ers. f ; — 2 
TR Do 8 2 


KAY 
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*Ciftus, or rock roſe, 

Gum.ciſtus, with ſpotted flowers, 

With plain white flowers, 

Purple ſage leaved, 

Male, with long hoary leaves, 

Male Portugal, 

Bay leaved gum, 

With hairy willow leaves, 

Black poplar Jeaved, 

Waved leaved, 

Purple, or true gum ciſtus of 

Crete, | 

With ſome other varieties, 

Cytiſus, Neapolitan, 
anary, * 

Siberian and Tartarian. 
 Coronilla, narrow leaved, 
Broad leaved. 

Eucnymous, evergreen Virginia. 
Funipers, common, 5 | 

Swediſh, 

Sclavonian, | 

Canada. 
Hartevert of Ethi ia, 
Horſe-Tail, ſhrut by. 
Honey-Suckle, evergreen, © 
Kalmia, olive leaved, 
Broad leaved, 

' Thyme leaved. 
Lauruſtinus; common, 

Broad, or ſhining leaved, 

Rough leaved, 

Oval leaved. 

Bay, broad leaved, 

Narrow leaved, 


Spurge, or wood laurel, 


= "8 


— —— — —. — — 22 — — : 
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Knee Holm, knee-bolly, or but. 
cher's broom, _. 

Pbillyrea, the true, 

Broad leaved, 25 
Privet leaved, 

Prickly leaved, 

Olive leaved, 

Gold edged, 

Silver edged, 

Roſemary leaved. 

Privet, evergreen Italian, 

Gold and filver ſtriped. 
Purſflain Tree, ſhrubby purſlain, 
Phlomis, or Jeruſalem ſage, 

Narrow leaved, 

Broad leaved. 

Roſe, the evergreen. 


Rhododendron, dwarf w. 


Savin, common, 

Striped leaved, 

Silver ſtriped, 
Stone-Crop Shrub. 
Widow Vail. 3 
Virginia groundſel tree. 
Germarder Shrubby, of Crete, 


Jaſmine, Italian. 
tus of Montpelier. 


* Pyracantha. 


Medicago, moon trefoil. 
* „the evergreen. 
Tut/an, or park leaves. 


a Rag-Wort, the ſea. | 
 Wormwoed, the lavender leaved, 
fey, common, 


Striped leaved, 
Virginian, | 


* run * 


1 * * 8 4 „ 


— —_ 


Lis r of ſuch TREES and SHRUBS'that may be raiſed 

| from Seed, and whoſe Seeds may be procured at the 

great Seed- Shops, and of many of the N urſery- 
Gardeners about London. 


- 


A r BUTUS: 

Adrachnæ, the tree, 

Shrubby, b 

Aſp, common, 
American white, * 
3 bla 

Manna. 


| Caliculata _. 


2 We mountains 
gelica-Tree, 


Althea Frutex. 


Acacia, three thorned, 88 
Andromeda Arborea, or Carolina 
ſorrel-tree, 
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Mariana, 

Paniculata, | 

But the. three latter propagate 
pretty plentifully by ſuckers, 

Andrameda, the evergreen, 

Anona, hardy Papers. | 
Common. 

A ber Vites 
Chineſe. 

Arb:r Judæ. 

Bay, common, 

Bay Loblolly, 

Laurel common, 

Portugal, 
Benjamin- tree. 

Bladder- Nut. 

Broom, yellow Spaniſh,  - 
Silvery or white Spaniſhs, 
White Portugal. 

Beech, commons 


'- Maxzereon, red, 


_ Chamaerbodoedendron,  \ | 25 


Mulberry, American, 
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Mood, broad leaved, 
ed ſtalked, | 
Canada, 
Cyciſſus, evergreen, 
Secundus clufii,, 
Tartarean, 
Nigricum, or black, 
Laburnum, common, 
Long ſpiked. 
2 Myrtle, broad level 
Evergreen. 


D 


> > 


White. 
Lilac, blue, 
Wh ite. 


Euonymous, broad leaved,. 
Climbing. 


Maple, ſcarlet, 


Axelea, red, ; fo 520 Norway, 
White. . Sugar, 
Bignonia, ſcarlet, Sycamore. 
Fellow, L'Axarole, large, 
Catalpa. Dwarf, : x 
Bladder-Seng, commets. Canada, 
Pocock's, Pyracantha, 
Scarlet, N $i Bu | Medlar, 
Birch, common, Harutborn, . 
Black Virginia, Nettle- Dee, 
Lenta. Magnelly aur leave, 
Ciftus, or rock-roſe,.. - Sweet { 
Red or purple, all the ſorts,.. Blue, 
White, all the ſorts, ' + Umbrella. 
Cretean, or true gum ciſtus of Ref Harrow, | 
the Levant, with deep purple Plane-Tree, oriental, | 
flowers, Occidental. 
Willow-leaved gum ciſtus, with Robinia, falſe Segels, 2 
hurge white flowers and purple Larch, common, 
ſpots, American black, DE, 
0 With all the other ſpecies.. Cedar of Lebanus, 345. "OA 
Almond, ſweet, Oak, Engliſh, - 1 
Bitter, | - - "American'black, , 
Celaſtrus, taff-tree, — — r T1 
Caſſie. | 1 ſcarlet, © 
Gpreſs, female or common up- Champaigneg., „ 
right, „„ as 8 
Male ſpreading, . Willow leaveds | 
Portugal, Dwarf. , 
Dwarf Maryland, Zvergreen Oak, common, 6 
Deciduous. — 29 Cork- tree. 
Horn- Beam, common, ;  Lime-Tree, common, 
Hop. American, P 
Cherry, cornelian.. _ Bird Cherry, Poityiranian,” 
| ddabra. N * 3 


Bad. | 


% 
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Fird Cherry, Carolina. . Weymouth pine, 
Walnut, Engliſh, Stone, 
Large French, | Frankincenſe, 
American,  Peneaſter or wild, 
Hiccory, che thin ſhelled, Ar Jerſey, : 
thick ſhelled, wamp, 
Shag Bazk. Go Virginia three leaved, 
Holly, common, Aleppo, 
Carolina broad leave. Prickly leaved, 
| Juxigery comman, Mugho, 
Sue liſh, * Cimbro. 2 
Spani , | Firs, Balm of Gilead, , 
0 : = 3 
ar 0 irginia, red, lack ſpruce, 
Whate. Hemlock ſpruce, 
Kalmia, broad leaved, | . White ſpruce, 
| Thyme leaved,) Red. \ 
Olive leaved. Faſſafrat. 
Cheſauts, Spaniſh, | Sunach, Carolina, 
_  Chinquapin. 8 Stag” - born. ' 
Horſe Cheſnuts, — —y Piſtacia. 
. l » { Viburnum. 
Liguid amber. Perſimon Plumb, - 
Hypencum, broad leaved, Pomegranate. 
Pink coloured, | Lupine Perennial, + 
Lilac, blue, Honey CN | 
- White, # b — 
F rivet, | | 0 
Spire Frutex. Roſes, 
FT upele, . Tratægus, or Wild Service, 
alia. 8 Common, ; 
| ee, den me Curoling Maple leaved, 
Yew, Doekſpur Haw, 
Scorpion Senna. | Virginia ane. 
Pines, Scotch, commonly called. Axarolus, 
Scotch ür, . Moſpiles, the medlar. 


3 


1 — 1 88 


—_ — — ——— 


A Lier of Fayrrs, being a choſen Colledion of 


the beſt Sorts of their ſeveral * ee 
only ſuch 2 merit Culture. 


APPLES, unedtings | | Golden 8 

Codlin, Dutch codlin, 
Golden pippin, 7 Kentiſh codlin, 
Kentiſh pippin, Cat's head, 
Holland, ditto, _. : Golden rennet, 
Nonpariel, 1 ; French pippin, 
R«yal ruflet, Minter pearmain, 
Wheeler $ t | 1 Loan $ 3 


. 
= 
= 
* 
Cluſter 
- 
- * 


1 2 


PP, 


% 
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Cluſter pearmain, e Pears, black For Wore | 
Spencer's pipping | | e K | 
Scarlet pearmain, Parkinſon's warden, 725 
Fearn's pippin, Uvedales, St. Germain, e 
Lemon pippin, * _ i Double flower. . 
Cadillac. 
Winter greening, 
White coſtin, . Plumbs, green gage, 
Arxomatic ruſſet | Orleans, . 
Queening — —— 2 ö — — 
t mmer, * 1 * i 

Calvel, red, 4 8 White bonum magnum, e | 
White, ditto, K Red bonum magnum, or in- 7. 
·ĩ n Tis ns 

argate, 2 l 
F 9 pippin, Percdrigon, — 
. or kirton pipping Hans 2 Dogs 19.4 ite, 

inter greening, + > Teen Were er, | 5 
Stone pippin, WE. _ _ _ 855 J 
Me \ e, . 

raiſe wo | ) : 
Italian apple, . Apricot plumb, I 

None ſuch, h Azure native. or blus gages | 
Kitchen renne. Peaches, nutmeg red, 31 

' Pears, little un, „ White, ditto, — 2 
— 1. > e 

atharin e 5 
— W een White, ditto, & 
uiſſe Madame, Nine, . 
Windſor,Ü„ 4 . 1 42 
Grxroſſe bla dene, 9 y Newington, .. 
Beury de 5 „ · T4, Old Newington, N 
White beur ß, g French mignone, Fes” | 
Winter beury 10304245.  Admirabley'  , -* — 

Oroſſe muſcat, 1 0 Chagcellor, . 
Autumn muſcat, . 8 M.illet's mi * 
Orange berga not, Incomparab 
Hamden's bergamot, „„ + Belek”: 

Autumn, ditto, : : Royal George, : 

© Great ruſſolet, 9 — Pavie royal, boned A 
Winter boncretien. o 
Summer boncre tien, Montauban, | f 
Spaniſh, ditto, Violet, : g 
3 e | "nl 
Meſſieur Jean, ES 4 = | 
"La Marquis, ; 
Devionett, + 
Winter ruſſolet, 

Creſan, - - 8 2 

Colmar, Y 

Vergoleuſe, 


. AE, Sr er 


, 

3 

i 
4 ; . 5 i 1 
1 8 * Ms a 
_ | bd | : * _— — — 
— A N . | 
\ 
. 
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* Medlars, the Dutch, 


Ne&arinez, early nutmeg, 


Newington, Nottingham or Engliſh, A [ 
Red Roman, Quince, the Portugal, * 
Violet, Apple quince, A 
Scarlet, Pear quince. F 
Elruge, Walnuts, the thin ſhelled, 
Temple, French, AS 
Brunion, Double, L: 
Italian, - Late,” C 
Cherries, early we” | Cheſtnuts, the manured, or Spani 
May dukes, ſweet. E 
Arch-duke, Filberts, large red ſkinned ſilbert, A 
Harriſon's duke, White ſkinned | 
White heart, Common hazel nut, B 
Bleeding heart} Barcelona nut, large. C 
Adam's crown heart,  Goyſeberries, ſmall early red, D 
Ox heart, | mooth green, f * 
Turky, Hairy green, A 
Amber, Large Dutch red, 
Kentiſh, Common hairy red, I; 
Flemiſh, Black, 8 * 
Portugal, | Large yellow, ' 
Morella, Large amber. F 
Coroun, » Currants, common red, 1 
Figs, common blue, Champaign red, 1 
Early long blue, Large white or grapes, 
Large white, Common white, Ne 
Large Genoa, Black, ] 
Brunſwick, - ' hee red fruit, 7 
Marſeillee, hite fruit, 
She, ble beat, producing fa 4 
Brown iſchia, A twice in the ſummer, ] 
Brown Malta. £ Spd, the ſcarlet, - ( 
- Crapes, white ſweet water, The red wood, | | 
lack ſweet water, White wood, i 6 Ar 
Black July, ' Hautboy, - ; Al, 
Black cluſter, Chili, very large ſroit, | ' 
White Muſcadine,. Large Carolina, | 
White chryſtal, Pine- apple ſtrawberry, withgreen Af 
Black Muſcadine, fruit, Al 
Black: Burgundy, Red fruit, both of a rich flavour, ; 0 
White Chaſlelas, Alpine prolific, or everlaſting. | 
Frontiniac, red, black, white, ſtrawberry, called ſo from its. B. 
claret, long bearing, which is com- 
Red Hamburgh, 158 monly from June till Novem- 8 
Black Hamburgh. beer; and, if mild weather, till . 
Mulberrics, the — | near "Chriſtmas. Two ſorts, 
tue red, ted and the White. FE, D. 


ALisr 


ASTER, or ſtar-wort, 
Large blue alpine, 


chaelmas daiſies, 
Early pyrenean, | 
After linarifolius, or toad $s flax- 
leaved, 
Blue Italian ftar-wort, 
Cateſby's ſtar- wort, 
Dwarf narrow leaved ſtar-wort, 
Midſummer ſtar-wort, | 
Autumnal white ſtar- wort, with 
broad leaves, : 
Broad leaved tripolifleri, 


blue flowers, 
Early large blue tar wort. 8 
. Roſe ſtar-wort, 
Lateſt ſtar-wort, with narrow 
- leaves, and large blue flowers, 
Talleſt, now England ſtar- wort, 
Red flowering, 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of . 
5 ſtarwort of lefs note, 

num, dog's-bane, 

122 flower ng. 1 
Orange coloured, . 
Syrian, 


Arum, Italian, large trived d 


Aſclepias, ſwallow- wort, 8 


White, 

Yellow. + 
Afragalus, milk vetch. 
Allen, white, 

Yellow, 

Violet. 

Bat. belor s Button, 

Double red, 

Double white. 


Borape, the Eaſtern, or — b 


nople. 
. Double ragged Robin. 4 
9 or bell flower, 
ouble blue, 
Double white, gun een, 
Double blue and White nettle- 


leayed, 
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' ALisr of hardy Perennial and Biennial FLOWER. 
PLANTS, cultivated in England, as ornamental. 
Plants for Pleaſure Gardens. ä 


common ſtar-wort, called Mi- 


. Caltha, marſh mail, double 


Virginia ſtar-wort, with fpiked , 


Swweet-Williams, ee, : 1 | 


Pyramidal or beende, ſomewhat: 1 
tender, — 
Canary, muſt have ſhelter in | 
- winter, | ; 
Canterbury Bells,” RE 
Blue, * 
White, 


flower. 

Caragtions, or 338 
Common ſingle, ; 
Common double, 

Flakes, 
Bizars, A 
Piquettes, ; 

Painted lady; 

The four laſt are ßnely 8 
double flowers, and of each 
many beautiful varieties... 

Pinks, double pheaſant's eye, 

Dobſon, l 
Deptford, 
Cob, White, 
Red cob, , 
: White cock, 

Damaſk, 
Mountains. . 2 
Matted, | i 1 
Old man's head, od ES * TS ; 
Painted lady, _ * EO 38! 
Clove pink, | 


% * 


\ 


* 5 * — ; * 
VP 1 5 . * 9 . we fy, * a — 4250 "4 
e 


* 


Double purple, 1 
Double roſe, 0 "Hp F | 
Double variegated, . - i 
Common red, 2 
White, : . 
Variegated, or ned : "<2 - 
Wall- Flowers, double dne. ö =_ 
Double yellow, Co 
Double white, | _ 
Single, of each colour. + 3 


Stock Fuly-flewers, the . 
double, a 


Queen double, 


- Purple; 


Perennial Sun-flower 
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Purple double, 
White double, 
Striped double, 
Scarlet double, 
Single of each ſort. 

French Honey-Suckle, red, 
White, 

Tree Primroſe, broad i 
Red ſtalked, - 
Dwarf, 5 

Lichnidea, early blue, 2 
Spotted ſtalked, "with purple 

| ſpikes of flowers, | 

Virginia, with large umbels, 

Low trailing purple, 


3 


© Pulſatilla, blue ue ſque flower, 


PLANTS 


Filapendula, or drop-wort, 
Columbine A one? bine, 
Double red, 
Double white, 
Double ſtriped, | 
Starry, double and ſingle, 
Early flowering Canada. 
Tbalictrum, feathered columbines, 


Kah bocls, d le red, "iT 
Double white, - .. 3 
Double yellow, 

Orobus, bitter vetch. 


Carolina, with ſtiff ſhining leaves, Saxafrage, double white, 


and deeper purple flowers. 
Cyanus, broad leaved, 
Narrow leaved, 
Lycbnis, or campion, 
Single ſcarlet lychnis, 
Double icarlet lychnis. 
Roſe campion, ſingle, 
Double, 
Catchfly, with double flowers, 
Hepaticas, fingle white, 
Single blue, 
Single red, 
Double red, 
Purple; with broade d W 
Large yellow, 
Trailing ſtriped yellow, | 
Many other varieties, with pur- 


ple, blue, and white flowers, 


Linaria, toad flax, 
© ſcented purple, 
Bee Lark ſpur. 
Fraxine „White, ' 
Red. 53 
Gentiana, great yellow. 
Gentianellu, blue. 
Globularia, blue daiſy, 
Fex-glove, red, 
| White, 
Iron coloured. 


large ſwect 


47 
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Double yellow. 
C Cyclamen, red, 
White, E | 
Geldy Licks, Vþ 
Cbeline, white, 
Red 
Lilly of the Valley, common, 
Vouble flow * 25.08, 


Veronica, upright blue, 
Dwarf blue, 
Hungarian, 

Bluſh, 

' Gelden Rod, many varieties, 

Valerian, red garden valerian, 
White garden, 

Rudbeckia, American ſun-flower, 
Dwarf Virginia, with large yel- 

low flowers, 

Dwerf Carolina, with narrow 
red reflexed petals and purple 
florets, | 

Virginia, with yellow rays and 

red florets, 
Tall yellow, with purple ſtalks 
and heart-ſhaped leaves, 

Taller, with yellow flowers, and' 
large. five lobed. leaves, and 

- thoſe on the ſtalk fingle, 

' Talleſt yellow, with narrower 

Teayes, which are all of five 
lobes. 


_ Pulmonaria, $02 EG 


Common, 
American. 


8 Monar da, purple, 


Scarlet. 2 


of a day, 

White, q 
Blue. > 
E. American knap- weed. 

rimroſe, double yellow, 


: Epbemeron, if piger-wort, or ; flower 


* 


Double ſcarlet, 
White. 
Polyantbs many varieties. 


Aus . many varieties. 


Vila, 
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Violets, double bluegs 1 
Double white. | 
Violet, the major. 


2 


7 ** 4 


oe. > 


Perfian innumerable varieties 
Peony, double red, 5 
Double white, 


— 8 
— 


London Pride, or none ſo ag. Double purple, 

Day Liliy, red, f Male, with large ſin ge flowers 
Yellow, Sweet ſmelling Portugal, 

Fumatery, the yellow, Double roſe-coloured, | 
White, Silpbium, baſtard chryſanthemum.. 
Bulbous rooted, Tris, flower-de-luce, or flags, - 


American forked, / The German violet coloured, 


Aconite, Monk” bees, or _—_— 


- Variegated, or u eee 
bane and yellow, 
Blue . hood, Chalcedonian iris, 
Yellow, Greater Dalmatian iris. 
White, There are ſeveral other varieties 


Wholefome wolf IRR oy 
Hellebore, or bear's- foot, 


of iris's, all very hardy plante. 
. Cardinal Flower, ſcarlet, 


3 5 


— 


* 


1 


Common black hellebore,; Blue. 

Creen flowered. © _ | Rockets, double whies: . ans 
Chriſtmas Roſes Balm of Gilead, ſeet-ſcentede. 
Winter Aconite. ihe © Everlaſting Pea. : 

White Hellebores © Eupotorium, ſevergl. parties. | 
Geranium, crane's-bill, | Scabious, purple, | 

Bloody orane Phe White. 

Blue, Eringo, blue, 

Roman, White, | po 
Bladder cupped. ' Mountain, purple, and violet, 
Daifies, common double: u ge There are ſome other varieties. 1 
daiſies, Snap Dragon, or 7 calf” a ſnout,. 
White, a ee | 

Double variegated, ' Wunte, 4 5 
| Cock's-comb daiſies, white ands Variegated. Cap 7 

red,. Moth Mullien. | I 

Hen and'chicken, white and red, Clary, purple-topped,. - 
Ferula, fennel giant. Yellow gluti nous, 
Ranunculus, or crow- foot, White, 8 

Double. yellow crow-toot, - | 

Double white mountain ranun- There are ſeveral other varieties. : 

culus, Angeli ica. | 
"Eaſtern, with 2 bs yellow A pbodelus, king's ſpear, | 

flower, Tupines, perennial, 'blue flower,- -. - 
Turky or Turban 0 Ononis, reſt harromw-, 5 

with a large red flower... Large yellow-flower.. . ' 


5 2 $T. 


th. OA EE; 


1 1 — 
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A LisT of ſuch Biennial. and Perennial. PLANTS aa 


may be raiſed from Seed, and which. merit. Places in 
Gardens as ornamental PLANTS.” | 


WALL FLOWERS, the bloody, | Single, 
double and ſingle, hi. e. 


Lommon yellow, doable, 


Qi 
CV 


Sw July Fa wert , the erg. 


* * 
<8 
\ 
* 
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The queen, 0 WS. 


White, 
Purple, 

 Seaviet, + + '-* Ys 
Striped. 


Stveet-Milliamt, the — un 


Deep red, 
Common variegated. ' 
India Pink, double and fingle. 


from ſeed, » 
Pinks. 


Roſe- Campion, angle. 


Scarlet Lychnis, che. ſingle, 


Falerian, the Greek, 
White, 
Red. 


Bee Larkſpur, the _ 


Purple. 

Tree, Primroſe. 

Fox Glove, U red, 
White, 0 
Iron coloured. 

French Honey -Sucile, the _y 
White. 

Hollybocks, the red, 
Yellow, . 
White, 

Rockets. 

Canterbury-Bells, the blue, 
White. ; 
Snap Dragon. 8 

Veronicas, the Hungarian, | 
The Welch, | 
Long ſpiked. 

_ or ſatin flower. 


© many. varieties, ariſing = 
need, 
Canada columbines. | 
Campanula, the pyramidal with 
blue flowers. 0 
Common, or peach-leaved, with 
blue flowers, 


The ſame, with white 3 


: Monk's Hood, wolf 's-bane, or 
Carnation, different varieties, azifing Seward 


nite. 
The blue, 
Yellow, 
White, 
Palyanthns, many varieties, ariſing, 
from ſeed. 


Auriculat, many varieaies, ariſing. | 


from ſeed.- 


Pionie, double and fingle.. | 


Globe Thiſtle, - 


| Tree Mallow. 
Clary, the purple, 


Red topped. 


a Clobularia, or blue daiſie. 


Horned Poppy. 

Gentian, the Virginia. 
Dragon's Head, the purple. 
Szoeet Scabicas, 


Pulſatilla, paſque- flower. 


Nettie lenved eee n. 
White. 

Balm of Gilead... 

Alyſſum or Ahlen, the white,. 
.Yellow. | 


Agremone. 


Cyclamens, or fow-bread. 
Acantbus, or bear's breech; 


mbines, the double firiped, Aloe, 8 5 leaved. 


———_— „ 


8 


200 LIsT of: Bulbous 3 8 Rooted 
F LOWER PLANTS. 
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AMAR YL IS, ny gaffodil, 
Autumnal yellow narciſſus, 
Spring yellow narciflus, 
Belladonna lily, 
Atamuſco lily, 
Guernſey lily, 
horns lily, 

exican lily, 
Ceylon lily, 
Barbadoes red lily, 


* 


-& 


| The two firft of theſe. are very: | 


hardy; the third, fourth, and 
fifth, " houls be kept in pots to be 
Hehtered from froſt ; the other 
four muſt be kept in pots, and 


placed in the ftove. See their 


ſeveral reſpective articles. 


b Erocus, vernales, or ſpring flowerinz, 


Common yellow, 


Large yellow, 


ny pF 9 22 
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Yellow, with black tripes, Common blue grape n 
White, | White, : ; 
White, ik blue ſtripes, Aſh coloured, 25 
Blue, with white e Blue feathered hyacinth, 
Deep blue, | Purple, mY 
Light blue, Muſky, or ſweet: ſcented, with 
White, with purple oli” dull purple flowers, 
Scotch, or black and White The ſame, with larger purple 
ſtriped, and ellow flowers, called 
Cream coloured. tibca 
Autumnal Flowering Crocus, of the | Greater 1 ninfeari, with : 
following varieties, . » ſulphur. coloured flower. 


True ſaffron Crocus, with bluiſ Fritillaris, chequered tulip, 
flower and golden ſtigma, Early purple, variegated or che- 
which is the ſaffron. quered with white, 

common autumnal crocus, with Black, chequered with yellow. 
deep blue flowers, ; ' ſpots, 

With light blue flowers, | Yellow, chequered. with purple, 

Many flowered, | Dex purple, with yellow ſpots, 

$n:w Drop, the ſmall fpring © and flowers growing in an 


8 


flowering, 5g umbel, 
Common ſingle, | Perſian liny, with tall ftalks,, 
Double. 7 dark” purple flowers growing 
Leucojum, or great ſummer ſrow- in a pyramid, . 
drop, Branching Perfian lilly. 


Great ſummer ſnow-drop, with. Corona Imperialis, crown imperial * 
angular ſtalk s, a foot high, and- a Tpecies of fritillaria, 


* 
5 - 1 r i 
—_— r r 2 r 


two or three flowers in each Common red, 
ſheath. —— yellbw,. 
Taller great ſnow drop with. Yellow ſtriped, = 
many flowers. '- Sulphur coloured, 
 Orni:bogulum, or Star of Bethlehem, Large flowering. 
Great white pyramidal, with Double of each variety,.. 
narrow leaves, Crown upon crown, or with two. 
White, with broad ſword-ſhaped whorls of flowers, 


leaves ſpreading on the ground, 
Yellow, 


Pyrenean,. with a whitiſh green 


flowers, 

Star of Naples, with hanging | 
flowers, 

Middle or umbellated, producing 
its flowers in umbels or ſpread- 

- Ing branches at the top, of: the 
| ſtalk), 

Lib yellow imbellated, 

rythronium, dens-canis or dog's 
tooth, 

Round leaved, with red flowery, 

The ſame, with white flowers, 

The fame, yellow, 

Long narrow leaved, with purple 
and with white flowers. 


hyaci 


Triple crown upon crown, or 
with three tier of flowers, ons 
above another, 

Gold ſtriped leaved, 


Silver ſtriped leaved. 
Tulip, early dwarf tulip, 


Tulip, late, or moſt common 
tulip, 


Double tulip, 


Of the two Bet there is an „ Lifts" 


variety : floriſts reduce. them to- 


the following claſſes, of each of 
which are many e 


varieties, varying in their ſtripes, 


Early, yellow and red ſtriped, 


White and red ſtriped, 
White and purple ftriped, 
White and roſe ſtriped: 


caria, the graPe, or feathered Tall, or late flowering, with white: 
iath, - | potiomy e with bromn, 


| 
| 
4 
f 
( 
1 
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White bottoms, ſtriped with 
dark brown, 

White bottoms, - firiped with 
violet or black brown, 

White bottoms, ſtriped with red 

or vermillion. 

Yellow bottoms, ftri FP) with 
different colours, called 2 
zarres, 

Deuble Tulips, yellow and red, 

White and red. 
Gladiolis, eornflag or fword lilly, 
Nr with ſword- ſhaped 
leaves, and a reddiſh Kr 


flower ranged on one 
the ſtalk, 

The ſame with white flowers, 

Italian, with., reddiſh flowers 

ranged an both ſides of - the 
talk, 

The ſame with white 1 | 
Great red of Byzantium, _.. - 
With narrow grafly leaves, and 

an incarnate or fleſh—coloured 
flower, 
With channelled long narrow 
ſour edged leaves, and two 
bell-ſhaped flowers on a ſtalk, 
_ _ Greet Indian, 
Anemonie, wood anemonie, -with 
blue flowers, 
White flowers, 
Red flowers, 
Double white, 
Carden Deuble Anemenie, with crim- 
ſon flowers, 
Purple, 7 
Red, 5 
Blue, 
White, 
Red and white. fripes; 
Red, white, and purple, 
Roſe and white, f 
Blue ſtriped with white. - 

Ranunculus, Tuxky, with a fingle. 

talk and large double blood 
red flower, 
Perſian, with branching talks 


> 


% i 1 
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Which are innumerable va- 

rieties of all colours and va- 
; riegations to the amount af 
many hundreds, with moſt 
beautiful flowers, of VOOR 
there are, s 


and large double flowers, of | 


Very double flowers, 
Semi, or half double. 

The double are the moſt beautiful, 
and are propagated by off-ſets; 
they produce no ſeed; that be- 
ing produeed only in the ſemi- 


double flower, by ſowing of - 


Which all the fine varieties of 

double flowers are obtained. 
Pancratium, ſea daffodil, common 
. * White ſea narciſſus, with many 


flowers in a ſheath, and 


tongue-ſhaped leaves, 0 

; Sclavenian, * with taller ſtems 

and many White flowers, and 

- . ſword-ſhaped leaves, 

Broad leaved American, with 
larger white flowers, eight or 
ten in a ſheath, - 

Mexican, with two flowers, 

Zeylon, with one flower, 

Broadeſt roundiſh leaved of Am- 
boyna, with many flowers, 

Carolina low ſea daffodil, with. 


* 


narrow leaves and 7 
flowers. | 
The two firſt are hardy, ad ſice 


ceed in the full ground ; but 


the other require to be kept i in 


WT | ſtove, 4 


Moly, allium, Tpecies of garlick, 
producing ornamental flowers.. 


Broad leaved yellow, 

Great broad leayed, 
flowers, 

Broad leaved, with white flowers 

_ 1n large round umbels, 

Smal'er white umbellated,, 


i 


oy 
Roſe coloured. - 


Famaria Bulbeſa, or bulbous root 


fumatory, 25 
Greater purple, 
Hollow rooted, 


American, with a forked flower. 


Narciſſus, or daffodil, 
double yellow daffodil, | 
Single yellow, with the midcle 
cup as long as the petals, 
White, with yellow cups, 
Double, with ſeveral cups, one 
Within another, 
Common White n-rciffus with 
_ Gogle flower. 


common 


1 had wh 


with lily _ 


Double = 
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Double white narciſus, 
Incomparable, or great nonſuch, 
with double flowers, 

With fingle flowers, | 
Hoop-petticoat narciſſus, or ruſh- 
leaved daffodi), with the middle 
cup larger than the petals, 
and very broad at the brim, 
Daffodil, with white reflexed pe- 
tals and golden cups, 
White daffodil, with purple cups. 
Narciſſus, called pol yanthus nar- 


cifſus, having many ſmall 
flowers on a ſtalk: of this 


are the following varieties ; 


White, with white cups, 


Yellow, with yellow cups, - 
White, with yellow cups, 
White, with orange cups, 


White, with ſulphur coloured 


cups, 

Yellow, with orange cups, 

Yellow, with ſulphur coloured 

cups, 

With ſeveral intermediate va- 
rieties. 

Jonguil, common fingle, 

Large ſing le, 

Common double, 

Double, with large round 6008 
for blowing in glaſſes. 

Lilium, the lily, commom white 
lil 

With” ſpotted or ſtriped flowers, 

With double flowers, - 

With ftriped leaves, 


White lily, with hanging cs 


pendant flowers, 

Common orange lily, with large 
 fingle flowers, 
With double flowers, 
With ftriped leaves. 
Fiery, bulb bearing lily, pro- 

dueing bulbs at the Wache of 
the ſtalks, 
Common narrow leaved, 
Greater broad leaved, 
Many flowered, 
Hoary. 

Martagon lily, ſometimes called 
 _  Tutrk's cap, from the reflexed 
poſition of their flower leaves 


— 


there are many varieties, and 


which differ from the other 
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ſorts of lilies, in having the 


petals of their flowers reflexed 
or turned backward. | 


The varieties are, 


Common red martagon, with 


very narrow ſparſed leaves, or 


ſuch as grow without order 
- all over the flower-ſtalk, | 


Double 3 


White, 

Double white, 

White ſpotted, 

Scarlet, with broad Gates 
leaves, 


Bright red, many flowered, of 


Philadelphia martagon, 


Squills, ly hyacinch, common 


\ 


pompany, with ſhort grafly 


ſparſed leaves, 
Reddiſh hairy martagon, . with 


leaves growing in whorls round 
the ſtalk, 


the ſtalk, or moſt common 
Turk's cap, 


White ſpotted Turk's cap, 


Canada martagon, with 3 


large flowers ſpotted, and 

leaves in whorls, , 
Campſchatenſe martagon, 2 

erect bell-ſhaped flowers, 
with 
two erect bright purple flowers, 


lily hyacinth, with a lily roat 
and blue flower, 

Peruvian or broad leaved Bya- 

- ciath of Peru, with blue 
flowers, 

With white flowers, 


Early White ſtarry byacinth, =o 


Blue, 

Autumnal ftarry.hyacinth,, 
Larger larry blue e of 
Byzantium, - 25 
Purple ſtar flower of peru 


Italian blue ſpiked ſtar flower. 
Aa Lily, African blue, with - 


a tuberous root, 

Broad leaved purple, with a bol 
bous root, 

Abatic, with white umbels and. 
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Variegate 


American, with large white um- 
bels and bulbous root, 


American, with large White 


umbels and bulbous root. 


I The firſt of theſe require ſhelter 


from froſt; and the other 
three require the conſtant pro- 
teQion of a ſtove; they make 
a fine app-arance in flower, 


The Tuberoſe,- or tuberous Indian 


hyacinth z it produces a tall 
nem, three or four feet high, 


adorned . with many white. 


flowers of great fragrancy. . 
The varieties are, 
Fiue double tuberoſe, 
Single tuberoſe, 
Small flowered, 
Striped leaved. 


Tris Bulbeſa, bulbous iris, Perſian, 


with three ere& blue petals, 
called ſtandards and three re- 


flexedpetals called falls, which 
are variegated, called Perfian - 
bulbous iris, with a variegated ., 


flower, 


Common narrow leaved bulbous 


iris, with a blue flower, 
Whate, ; | 
Yellow, 


Blue, with white falls, | 


Blue, with yellow falls, 


Greater broad lea ved bulbous iris, 


Bright purple, 
] 


Great, with broad and almoſt 
plain or flat leaves, with blue 
flowers, ; ; 1 

Purple. 45 . 

Of the above there. are many 


intermediate varieties. 


Hyacinth, the eaſtern, with large 


* 


flowers. | 
Of theſe are.many varieties, re- 


duced by floriſts to the fol- 


lowing claſſes; and of which 
are innumerable intermediate 
ſhades. 


Of double ſorts there are, 


Blues, oF 


-Parple blues, . . 


atha blues, 
ütes, 244 
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Whites, with yellow eye 
Whites, with red 8 
Whites, with violet or purple 
eyes, 
Whites, with roſe coloured eyes, 
Whites, with ſcarlet eyes, 
Reds, | 5 


Incarnate, fleſh or roſe coloured. 


Of ſingle forts there are, 


Blues of different ſhades, as above; 


Whites, 
Reds, Ao 
Roſe coloured, 


With many intermediate ſhades. 


or varieties. 


Hyacinth, of the common ' ſmall 


ſorts are the following, 


Common Engliſh, with blue 


flowers arranged on one fide of 
the ſtalk, 
White, 


Bell-ſhaped blue byacinth, with 


flowers on every {ide the ſtalk, 


Bell-ſhaped peach-coloured, with 


flowers on one ſide the ſta lk, 


Hyacinth, with an obſolete or 


faded purple flower. 


Theſe are very hardy, and pro- 
pagate very faft by off-ſets of 
the roots, and ſucceed in zny.. 
fituation, in the common bor- 


ders, or between ſhrubs. 


Leontice, lion's leaf, largeſt yellow, 
with ſingle foot-ſtalks to the 


leaves, 


Smaller pale yellow, with branch- 8 


ed foot - ſtalks to the leaves. 


Theſe are tuberous rooted plants, 


and are ſcarce in England. 


Cyclamen, Sow-bread, European or 
common autumn ' flowering,. 
with a purple flower and an- 


gular heart-ſhaped leaves, 


The ſame, . with a black flower, 


The ſame, with white flowers, 
Red ſpring flowering, with heart- 


ſhaped. leaves marbled with 


white, | 


Entire white ſweet ſmelling, 


Purple winter flowering, with 
plain erbicular ſhining green 
leaves, $$ 

Purple round leaved autumn 
flowering ö 


Small, 


4 
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mal, or anemonie rooted, with kept in pots to be occaſionally 
fleſh coloured flowers appear ſheltered ; but all the others * 
ing in autumn. will ſucceed i in a warm border 
Theſe ptants have large id ſos under a wall. 
lid roots, the flowers and leaves Lily ſuperb, or glorioſa, red, witk 
riſe immediately from the root. long leaves, 


The two firſt varieties are hardy; Blue, with oval leaves. ; 8 
the three Perſian ſorts are im- Corona Regalis, or royal crown. 
panning of —_ and. ſhould be. A winter. | 


m ee 
[Ya AW *. a4! ZE £2" 118 — — as 4 7 wet 4 = 
- 4 * 


A ur of Annual u wür Wan re ; that is, ack 

zs come up, flower, produce Seeds, and die the 
| ſame Year, and which muſt therefore be raiſed every 
Year from Seed; and the Sorts here mentioned are 
proper as ornamental PLANTS for Flower Gardens, 


We divide them i into three different Heads or ; Claſſes; "TR 4 f 
is, the tender and more curious Kinds; the hardier and | 


more common Kinds; the hardieſt and moſt common 
Finds. 6. - 


— 


The firſt following are &at more curious and tenderer Kind 


F I RS T C L A 8 8. x 
AHMARANTHU $, Tricolor, Stramonium, the double purple, 


Bicolor. Double white. | 
Cock's.Cimb, Amaranthur, . Melongena, or egg-plant, the purple, 
The red, White. 
Purple, Balſamines, or wo the outils 
Yellow, | purple 1 
Dwarf. Double ſcarlet, l 
Glebe — the . Double ſtriped. 
Red, Tre Plants, or diamond ficoides,? 
White, : | Senfttive Plant, | 
Spiked, 2 Humble Plant, 


, 

The above all require to be raiſed nd brought forward in bot-bedes | 
See the articles of tender or curious annuals, in F ebruary, March, 
April, May, and June; but the ſenfitive and humble plants, after being 
reared as above, ſhould always be continued either in a eee een- 
houſe, or garden-frame under slaſſes, 3 they loſe their ſ ation, thr 
e : 

8 5 C 0 N D 


Fr ; 
— A 
„ 
e * 
« 
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D 
"SECOND CLASS oF ANNUALS. 75 
. Y 
The following are . hardier than the forego- Gs 
an 
ing, but in order to have them flower in any mo! 
tolerable Time in the Summer, they ſhould be firſt 5 
_ raiſed in a moderate Hot-bed, and afterwards tranſ- of 1 
planted into the Borders, Beds, or Pots, &c. See = 
the Articles of hardier Annuals, in March, April, | 
. and May. 8 
AF RI C AN 1 the of which, including their 
orange, | _ lobes, will meaſure near tue 
Yellow, De: | feet, and ſometimes more, 
Stray coloured, © © © 7 "Tobacco, long leaved Virginia, ＋ 
French Marigold, the * Broad leaved, a 
_ The yellow, _.. TT ;, Branching perennial. 
- © Sweet ſcented. Tove Apple, with red fruit, 
Chiza After, the double, With yellow fruit. 
Double purple, VERY: Gourds, round ſmooth oranges 
Double white. Rock or warted, 
Double ſtriped, Pear haped yellow, . 
Marvel F Peru, the red m_ Pear-ſhaped ſtriped, 
Yellow ſtriped, | Stone-coloured, - | 6M 
Long tubed. - | Horn or long gourd: 
Ch —— double white, Momordica Baiſamina, 
uble yellow. 2 Pan 1 Ca 
Swen Sultan, the yellow, | © n Corn, the tall, & 
. White, Ns Ee nd; Dwarf. 
r * » Conoeloulus, fcartet flowered, L 
Indian Pink, _ - Yellow Balſam, or touch me not. | 
Single. ? | mn, the long red podded, 
Alkekengi. - ng yellow podded, N 
Palme Cbriſti, the common, with -Red, ſhort, thick, roundiſh pods, L 
large leaves, Wich heart-ſhaped pode, 
Tall red ſtalked, with very * With cherry-ſhaped fruit, red, 
green leaves, Cherry- ſhaped fruit, yellow. 
Stnaller green, | Baſil, the common, or Sweet f ſcented, 
Smalleſt, with - heart - ſnaped Buh baſil, 
leaves. Zennia, red, | 
Theſe plants of . chriſti Yellow, 8 
grow from three to eight or Tree Amaranthus, ' 
ten fem for high, and are princi= Prince's feather 8 ; 1 
_ pally cultivated for their tall Love lies bleeding amaranthute ; 


* wth, together with the Cannacorus, yellow, 
uty of their palmatedleaves, Red. | 
wc ere Ten- werb flock Fuly Flower, 
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The double red, | flower leaf, | 

Double white, kg With double and ſingle flowers, 

Double purple. © The double of this ſort makes : 
White ten- veel flock, with a wall- youry ne 


Note, The ten-weeks will grow if ſown on a warm. border towards 
the end of March, and ſhould be afterwards tranſplanted z but by ſowing 
and bringing them forward in a hot-bed, they will flower ſooner by A 
month or fix weeks, 

The china-after, chryſanthemums, white and purple Sultan, African 
and French marigolds, and perſicaria, will alſo grow in a warm border 
of natural earth, if ſown in April, and afterwards tranſplanted; but 
they will not flower ſo ſoon by a month or ſix weeks as when ſown and 
9 8 forwarded in a hot-bed. . 


» 


THIRD CLASS or ANNUALS. | 


The following are hardy ANNUALS requiring no 
aſſiſtance of artificial Heat; but ſhould- all, or at 
leaſt moſt of them, be ſown in the Places where it 
is deſigned they ſhall flower. See the Articles of 
HarDY ANNUALS, in March, April, and ps; 


ADONIS Flower, or flos adonis, Double corn poppy, 
the red . Ext Horned poppy- 
The yello “). Convoloulus Mayor, 
fry Toft, the large, | %, Mino, 
urp e, : is 
White, | White, 
Larkſpur, the double roſes | Scarlet, 
Double branche, Starry Scabious. | 
Large blue double, | Hal- Need, the yellow, + 
Double white, Purple or red, 
— the "roſe, 
Large blue, 
Small blue, 
| Yellow, | 
White, _ 
Scarlet, , 

A-, the tall couble, 
Double dwarf, | 
Lavatera, red, - | . 

White. 5 ged 
Poppy, the double.tall Ariped cx car- Nigella, or devil i in «bub, the 55 | 
„ blue or 8 | . 
Dwarf CE ; The white, 


4 


\ 


. E . a 8 
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Oriental mallow, curled, . Roman Nettle, 

Venetian mallow. Belvedere, or ſummer cypreſs, 
Zobels Catchfly, white and red, Kerantbemum, or eternal flower, 
Dwarf Lychnis. red and white. 

Venus Navel wort. Ca. den or common Marigeld, the 
Venus Lookirg-glaſs, common fingle, 

Virginia Stock. . Double orange, 5 
Strawberry Spinnage. | Double lemon coloured, 


Noli me tangere, or touch me pot. Annual Cape Marigold, with a vic 
Panfies. or heart s- eaſe. ; let and white flower. 


Snail plant. : | Mignonette, or Reſeda, the ſweet 

Caterpillars plant. 2 ted, * 

Heuge- Hog plant. The upright. 

Antirbinum, or Gd Purple Clary. 

Corn-Flower, Purple Rag-wort. 

Eyanus, the — Dracocepbalum, the purple. b 
White . Blue. 5 

Blue. Capnoided, or baſtard fumatory. 


4 


1 
* 


— » 


A Li 57 "gt the ven and ſeveral Varieties of Kitchen- 


Garden or Eleulent PLAN Te. 
ASPARAGUS, green Dutch, Eſſex ridding, © 
Graveſend large white, Nonpariel, 
Batterſea. Spaniſh morotto, 
Artichoke, Globe, the largeſt nd Large marrowfat, 
beſt ſort, x Dwarf ditto 
French, or oval. ' Earge crooked ſugar, 
Artichoke, the Jeruſalem. Dwarf ditto, ._ | 
© Beans, early Mazagan, —— Leadman's.dwarf, being of ver 
_ "Early Portugal, or Liſbon, ſmall, low growth, 
Small Spaniſh, | Green roncival, 
Broad ditto, | White ditto, © * 
- Nonpariel, Crown, or roſe, - 
Long podded, 659%; 4 * 
Windſor, | - Sickle, 
'Foker, 25 99 ü 
Sandwich, ö The four laſt of which are RY 
White Bloſſomed, ; __ _ - * tivated chiefly for curioſity. 
Red Bloſſomed, Kidney-Beanz, early liver-coloyret 
Mumford, | dwarf, two ſorts, 
Willow leaved, | Early white dwarf, 
Dwarf, being of 1 very. hurnble Batterſea white dwarf, 
growth, growing from ſix to Canterbury dwarf, 
ten or twelve inches high. Black ſp eckled dwarf, 
eat, early golden hotſpur, earlieſt, Red ſoeckled dwarf, 
Nichols's early, * Tawney dwarf, £2 
Charlton hotſpur, Large Dutch runners,. 
Maſter hotſpur, | Scarlet runners, 
Qrmexot's hotſpurs,, Largeſt white reap ai — * 


* 


— 7 as 1 : 
* " , * 
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like the ſcarlet, a great bearer bage; but thoſe of the ſugar- 


” and a ſine eating been. loaf are preferable to all the 
Turneps, early Dutch white, the others for ſweetneſs of acting. 
beſt ſort for gardens, particu= See Coleworts, June, July, 
larly for the early crop, And Auguſt, OY d 
Common large white round, alſo Sea Colervort. | LS, 
very proper for gardens, Cucumber, early ſhort prickly, 
Yellow, vers good for eating, Long prickly, 
Large red Norfolk field-turnep, White Turky, T 1 
Large green round field-turnep, Green Turky, 
Long rooted, - Smyrna. 
French, ſmall round, Dniom, the 8 | | 
Small red round, for curiofity and - White Spaniſh, or ſilver ſkinned, 
for eating. py th | Portugal. | 
Colliflexwer, the early, Either of the above thret for the 
Late. „ | main crop; but the firſ is the 
Broccoli, early purple, 5 beſt for long keeping. 
Late purple, 9 - Spaniſh red, 
Green, | - © - Welch onion. bias fd | 
White, or colliflower. The Laſt never bulb, ſo are only 
Cabbage, ſmall early, | ſown in Auguſt, or very early 
Early dwarf ſugar, in the ſpring, for ſpring uſe. 
Yorkſhire early, 9 Leek, London, 1 
Batterſea early. French. 22 


Either of the above four for the Radiſb, early ſhort - top, with purple 
firſt crop. TITS Oz f 

Early Ruſſia, not proper for a With red roots, | 
general crop, being ſmall, but Salmon, or ſcarlet, 3 
a very lweet eating cabbage, Small round Naples, white 


and will come early, rooted, 
Long ſided, 8 Long 8 — | 
Large ſugar loaf, Tournep-reoted Radiſp, the black, or 
Large hollow, black 5 i 
Common, white round flat White Spaniſh, or white turnep- 
headed, 5 | rooted radiſh, ETSY 
Red Dutch. Lettuces, green coſs, 


The laſt mentioned, if of the true White ditto, 
ſort, is all over of a very deep Red ditto, 
or dull red, with very .thick Aleppo or ſpotted, - . 
leaves; the baſtard, or dege- Common cabbage lettuce, 
nerated ſorts, are of a pale or Brown Dutch-cabbage, 
faint red with thinner leaves, White Dutch, 3 
and the veins of which are Grand admiral or admirable, a 


whitiſh, | very large and fine ſort of cab- 

Muſk cabbage. | bage · lettuce; it is greatly 
Turnep Cabbage, with the turnep - cultivated by the kitchen 

part above ground, | gardeners about London, for 
Turnep- rooted cabbage, with the their ſummer crop is in per- 


turnep part under ground. fection in July and Auguſt, 
Caleworts, the common open green, Sileſia, Qs: Mou « 
| The Scotch purple Imperial, 
But coleworts are now, for fa= Capuchin, | 
mily uſes, generally raiſed Honey, 5 
from ſeeds of any of the forts Curled, 
of the beſt kinds of white cab- | 


Fg 
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Black Spaniſh, 8 Candy, or Cretean, -—. 
Lap, or common open lettuce, to Corn Sallad, or lamb's 1 uce, to 
- ſow in the ſpring, to cut up be ſown for winter bert 
young for Tallads, - uſe... | 
Cale. Italian, or common oprisht, Beet, red, cultivated for its roots, M A 
Solid leaved upright, White, Al 
Turnep-rooted, called celeriac. Green. | Save 
Curled leaved. The two laſt of which are cult Su 
Endi ue,  greeen curled, beſt for the vated for their leaves in ſoups, Mar) 
$ main crop, Cbervil, for ſallads and ſoups... Pc 
White curled, 3 Potatoes, the early red, called Thy; 
Dwarf curled French, 8 Wiſe's potatoee, 1 Le 
Batavian large upright, for au- Large round dark red, the beſt 81 
ä tumn uſe, will not ſtand the ſort for the full crop, u 
„ -__ Winter, uſed 'principally for Round white, V 
. ſtewing and for ſoups. White kidney. Sage 
' Splnage, prickly, proper“ for the Parſneps. | G 
winter crop. See Auguſt. Carrots, orange coloured, the beſt, T 
Round leaved, or — feeded Red carrot, or early horn, Min 
. + for. the ſpring and ſummer Yellow rooted, | 
crops, - - White, | + 
French mountain, different from Scorzonera, for its roots, 0 
the above, but very good to Sballots. | Bau 
eat, having very thick leaves. Garlick, — or ſmall rooted, Pen 
Savoy, green GTA for the main Large reoted, Dou 
Fa crop, Roccambole, ETD | Fen, 
| Yellow, Jalſa ß. Dill 
Boretole, green, „e 
KRed. "The | | 
Parſley, common, plain end, The rr roots. Hd. 
urled Tage _ f *_ Gourds. | 
Hlamburgö Parſley, aving arge Pumpkins, | 4 
: — =o which is the part of the Stabe. A 
plants to be eaten. The aber three are all bf the 
Cardoin, for the ftalks of its large gourd kind, and of which are 
leaves when blanched like many. curious. varieties ; the 1 
celery. ſeeds may be had at the nur- = 
Fenocbia, or French fennel, a plant ſerymen's and ſeed-ſhops, Alc 
fer ſoup, when the ſtalks are Makes, roman, 5 b 
4 dlanched. Cantaleupe, . 
Y Tara, the golden, | Large carouncle. 
- Green. - White ditto, 1 
Both for ſallads. Orange ditto. | 
Craſe the common, 1 . There are many more varieties of 6 
Curled, | melons, but the above are the | 
Broad leaved. | / beſt ſorts, and what are ge- | 
Mu ard, brown, nerally cultivated for the __ | 
M hite, tdrops. 
Sorrel, the common, Mater Melons, 
French, or round leavel,. ANNE AD 342 


1 
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SWEET and Por HERBS. 


Single. N — — d: 
Savory, the winter, ww 1 Baſil, the fweet. . 3 

Summer, id HRS IS 
Marjorum, ſweet, Both of which are tender plants, 

Pot. 6 and raiſed anly in hot- beds, 
Thme, common, like n n or ar 5 

Lemon, &c. 

Silver tipped. 1 van © 
Hyſſp, common, MITT», 

Varieg ted. Borage. 

Sage, red, belt for common uſe, Burnet. 
Green, - Tarragon. 
Tea, ſmall leaved; Tanſey, 
Mint, ſpear, proper fort for all Bugloſs. 
kitchen uſes, Cardus Benediftus, for tea, by: 1 

Pepper for diſtilline, of medicine. 

Orange, prineipally for- aua. 5 Nepeta, or cat- mint. Ti 
Baulm, the garden. o called by reaſog' the cats are | 
Pennyroyal. fond of it; for. when they 
Double Chamomile, 5 $ come near it, they will: rol 
Fennel, + | 4.4 4-. and tumble about, and eat and 
Dill. | | ',, tear the herb to pirces. 

—— — — — me — — 


o Li of ome _ the beſt Sorts of Saris. navi 
£7 | PLANTS, 


* * 
, 
21 ? f © * 334 »>.4 


ALOES, the large "5 ed Arums, a > hs ae 
Large ripe leaved, ditto. Ambroſia. "ERC? 

Ales, the ſmall African ſorts, ' Anthyllis, Jupiter's 8 els. e 
Mitre, g Artietis, wind-ſeed, ſeveral vari- 2 
Sword, : eties. 

Tongue, W the African ſhrubby. 
Upright triangular, theſpermum. 

Succotrine, | Apocynum Fruticoſum. 

Cob- web, | yt ium Macedonicum. 
Partridge breaft, p Theres two or three varieties, 
Cuſhion, oſea, golden-rod tree. 

Large pearl, Bupthalmums, ſome varieties, 
Pear] tongue, Campanula, bell-flower, þ. 

Soap like, The Dutch, | 

Keel ſhaped, American, | © 8 
Zelon, Cbryſocoma, goldy locks. . 
Fan, CO the ſilvery. 


Cat chapped. 7 clan ſtaff- tree. 
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Cliffortia, the major, 25 a Leonurus's, lion's tail, 
Minor. 5 Lement. 
Cater. x Oranges, 
Ci Aer, rock roſe, * ſorts, , Citrons. g 
Camomile, double Italian, - Candy Tuft Tree. ; 
Cyclamen, the Perſian, Lotus, bird's-foet trefoil, two or 
Sweet ſcented. , Ef: | 4 three ſorts, - © 
'Coronilla, jointed padded. - _ Lycium, box«thorn, 
Creſſula, Fo or eight ſorts, Centiſcu. 
Cyriſſus, tree- trefoil. : Lavetera Lufanica. 
Digitalis. t Malabar Nur. 
Dioſma, ſeveral ak . 1 many 3 
Tris Uvaria, - | _ Myriles, many * 0 88 
Eupborbia, major. 9 7 mw . Oleander, red. . 
Minor. e '. - White, © 3 
Geraniums, Cranes- bill. Olive; edc ; 
The ſcarlet, .-. + -, Opuntia Indian Fig, ſome varieties, 
Balm. ſcented, | "Og W hard- ſeeded ſun- 
Scarlet horſe-ſhoc, flower. | | 
Pink ditt No Ononis, reſt harrow. 
Sorrel leaved,.. OSS © -  Phylica, the heath leaved, | 
Num 2 Plyſali, winter cherry. 
Striped N Sage, the ſhrubby. African. : Au 
Ro ſcented, 9 2 5 4 SBcabious, the . ä | 
| Vine leavad, 05 3  Sibver-Tree. 
jog leaved, - b + 934 Semper vi vum, ſeveral ſorts, Ar 
ollow- ar S Sideroxylum, ot iron wood, . 
Cnepbalium, ſame 8 Saddam, the variegated. Aſ 
Grewla. Plain, Ar 
Helioeropiuni,” the ſweet (exited, ”- Solanum, night ſhade, ſeveral ſorts, A 
pericum, the Chineſe, —Amomum Plinii, or winter cherry, bes 
ermania, ſeycral forts. * _ Panum Amoris. ö 
- the Aena, | Stapelin, ſome varieties. Ap 
The Catalonien, Tietragoria, the , Afl 
Yellow India. Hp 2 81 Teucrium. 1 FS 
Ixia, the Chineſe. > Germander-Tree, , | Ar 
Tin, two ſorts... Taandceum PO bat! tan- 7 
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RTICHOKES HIER 13, 142, 2675 158 255 440. 


Apples, Pears, &c. 14, 57, 113, 207, 25 
L Ni 66, 119, 165, 223, 268, 297, 350 36 
2, 429. 
As &C, 23, 120, #69, 216 263, 337» 359» 
429. 
Aſparagus, 43, 96, 99, 142, 24 322, 379» 419- 440. 
Angelica, 54, 324. 
Annual RON 63. 6. , 116, 155» 2 | 227, 223, 2572 294, 
331. 
Apricots, 775 575 110, 154. 208, 25 U 268, 355. we 
Allers, Þerennial, &c. 69 © If 
—— China, 229. „ | | 
Arbutus. See Strawberry-tree. 3 5 
Amomum Plinii. See Winter-cherry | 5 
Aromatic Plants, 202, 326, 77 - L FEE 
Autumn Flowering Bulbs, 26 © SEES, E7 
Aincar Marigeldse, 2 tf CORDS) 
Amaranthuſe, 221. 
Aloes, 232, 343» | 
2 Crocus, 217. 
African Sage, 275, 307. 
Arbutus 2 * 3 . 
Alaternus, 400. 5 Ty BY 
Acorns, 407, - N 1 
til, 137. 
I, 215. 


+ 
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Auguſt, 315. 
Alchæa, 398. 


Balm of Gilead, page 168. 

Bloſſom, 153. 

[| Beans, 12, 53, 100, 147, 199, 247, 370, 41t, 438. 
1 Peets, 52, 244. 

Borage, 54, 102. 

Burnet, 54, 102. 

Box, 69, 171, 267, 339, 361, 404, 432. 

Bugloſs, 102. 

Baum, 102. 

Batchelors- button, 66, 394. 


Badding, 151, 255, 292, 300, 335, 342, 355» 
1 Broccoli, 90, 144, 198, 245, 278, 316, 376. 
= Bore-cole, 94, 143, 198, 246. | 
Borders, 144, 123, 209, 340, 427+ 
Balſams, 219. 
Biennial Flower: Plants, 120. 
Belladona Lily, 259. | 
Budded Trees, 330. e 
Bulbous Roots, 217, 224, 207, 336, 338, 395. 
Bulbous Iris, 338. | 
Bays, 172, 400. 
Beech Maſt, 409. 
Baſil, 102. 
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C. 


ante, page 1, * 37» 42, 87, 55 137, 196, 239, 
99. 328, 46. 
Carrots, 7, 51, 95, 145, 195, 244, 281, 318, 380, 417» 


aro — — 


437. 
Colliflowers, 9. 48, 8g, 143) 197, 243, 280, 318, 350, 
373, 416, 436. 
Cabbages, 10, 49, 95. 145. 196, 248, 278, 351, 375. 
Celery, Il, 50, 101, 144, 204. 240, 281, 352, 379» 
5 
Carrations, &c. 23, 67, 86, 119, 161, 218, 262, 294, 
| 334. 339+ 393, 447» 454 
Crocuſſes, 25 217 429. 
Ciary, 54, 102. 


—— — — — — . 
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Cardus, 


Cardus, 54, 324. 

Coriander, 54, 104. 

Chervil, 54, 102. | 
Cherries, 62, 111, 256, 443. 
Currants, 20, 114, 390. | 
Chamomile, 66, 102, 394. 8 | 
Chives, 104. | MY ns 7 | 
Capſicum, 105, 147, 192, 221, | 


Cardoons, 107, 250, 288, 353, 379, 414, 440. 
Chryſanthemums, 26, 119, 221, PRs 


Catchfly, 65, 66, 394. | | ; | 
Columbines, 66, 394. | | | N | 
Canterbury-bells, 66, 394. | _ 


Campanulas, 66, 394. | | | | 
Cedar of Lebanus, 130. | | 5 
Cypreſs, 130, 172. 
Coxcombs, 293. | 
Candy Tuft, 65, 223. | Lp” RE 
Caterpillars, 223. | 8 | N 
Convolvulus, 65, 223. 
Crown Imperials, 258, 397. 
Colchicums, 217. = 
Cyclamens, 260. / | 
Colewort, 284, 325, 352 
Clearing the Ground, 289. 
Clip Hedges, 298, 339, 362. 
Ciſtus, 275, 307, 409. 
Creſſes. See Small Sallading. 
Cedars, 172. 
D. 
Deciduous Shrubs and Trees, page 365. 
Dreſſing Beds and Borders, 63, 67. 
Dill, 102. f 8 
Digging the Borders, 360, 432. 
Daiſies, double, 66, 70, 394. 
Double Rockets, 224. 
Double Balſams, 293. 1 
Double Stramoniums, 257. E 
Double Sweet-Williams, 295. | | 1 
Double Scarlet Lychnis, 224. 6 1 
Defending the Wall-Fruit, 331. | M0 


Dung the Ground, 381. | 
vi 7” oe | Decafed 


3 * 


Decayed Flower-Stems, 300, 363. 
December, 436. 


k. 


439+ 
Edgings, 125, 298. 


Exotic Trees, 124, 130, 135, 270. 
Egg- plant, 219, 221. 
Evergreen 88 172, 400. 


F. 


331, 357» 392, 427, 446. 
355» 381, 419, 443. 


430. 
Fruit - Trees, 30, 62, 150, 368. 


363. 


Fennel, 324. 

Fig-Trees, 108, 291, 330, 424. 
Foxgloves, 66, 394. 

Feverfew, 66, 102, 394. 

Firs, 131, 172, 271, 401. : 
Flowering Plants in the Hot-houſe, 37. 
French Marygold, 221. 

/ Flos Adonis, 65, 223. 

N Frittillarias, 397. 
Filbert-Trees, 426. 

|. French Honey-ſuckles, 394+ 


| Fruitery, 444. 
j Flies, 355. 


| 
i February, 37. 
WM G. 


342, 367, 401, 334, 45S | 


— 


| 
j Green-houſe, page 34, 81, 132, 177» 


Endive, page 12, 201, 241, 279» 3245 35%, 376, 413 


4 


Fruit- Garden, 14, 57, 108, 150, 705, 251, 290, 328, 


F. brous rooted Flowering Plants, 66, 111, 120, 261, 33% 
Foren-Treee, 30, 72, 128, 341, 401, 4322 449. | 


Evergreens, 68, 124, 131, 168, 172, 267, 341, 400. 


Flower. Garden, page 23, 63, 10 155. * 257, 203, 


Flowering Shrubs, 28, 30, 33, 68, 123, 169, 172, 267, . 
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Garlick, 
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Garlick, 54, 106, 325. 
Gooſeberry, 20, 60, 114, 387. 
Grafting, 63, 73, 128, 154, 176. 


Graſs Walks and Lawns, 28, 89, 169, 227. 258, 298,339 1 


62, 405, 431. 
Greek Valerian, 66, 394. 
Golden Rod, 66, 395. 


Geaticnctls, 66, 394. 


Gravel Walks, 29, 69, 126, 170, 227, ; abs * 349 


362, 448. 
Guigea Pepper. See Capſicums-. 
Golden Roſe, 398. 
Gourds, 189. 
Gucrnſev Lily, 280. 
Grafted Trees, 269, 303. 
Geraniums, 275, 
Granadilles, 276. 
Gathering Seeds; 283, 327, $40: 
Gather Apples and Pears, 356, 331. 
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— ' * 1 ' 
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Hot. ea page "7 „ 8%, 136, 179» 2345 277. 312, 344. 


368, 410, 454, 452. 


446. 
Hyſſop, 54, oi ok 
Horſe-Raddiſh, 55. 


Honey-Suckles, 66, 86, 308. 


Hollyhocks, 66. N | ; £7 11 i 1 ' 4 
Hepaticas, 66.394... ; *3PE 948 £995 rEN RED a PRO 
Herbs for drying, 288, 325» 81% algae den 
— for diſtilling, 289, 325. e gs b 
Hot-bed, 1, 88, 419. . 0 . 3.2 8 FT 
Hazel-nut, 426. +3 5 tai: : 4 
Horſe-Cheſnut, 39. 2 ee 
Hollies, 400. ben de 
— . | 3 
Hawthorn, 398, 407. | ? fol 9199 e 
Hips, 407. adde ela d ande YRS 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs, 398, cs, 442 1 3 
| Rawkweed, 65. e eee 
R 283.4 


* 3 


Hyacinths, os 24, 20, 67, 120, 160, 412 260, 3577 n 


vi ++ RNa Do ©5- 


J. 


Inarching, 79, 176, 179, 276. 
Jerufalers Fe eats on. 
Juniper, 130, 172. 

Inſects, 15 1, 210, 292. 

Indian Pink, 221. 

Figs, 232. 
Indculating. See Budding. 
Jonquils 26, 258, 297, 4296 
Jaſmines, 304, 398. 

Iris, 26, 395. 
January, 1. 
June, 236. 
July, 278. 


Kk. 


Kitchen -Garden, page 1, G7, 87, 137, 183, 236, 278, 
315, 345» 370, 411, 436. 
Kidney-Beans, 36, 46, 86, 106, 142, 191, _ 7 


L. 


n page 5 97, 140, 193, 342, 282, 323, 30 
372, 413; 430. 

Lecks, 52, 92, 144, 245, 288. 

Loveage, 54. "far d audt; 

London Pride, 66, 394. 5 

Lemons, 133, 273, 306, 310, 367 os 

Love Apples, 105, 192. | + 


4444 


Lupines, 65, 223. 9 

Lobels, 65, 233. © "FF 8 

Lychnis, 65, 66, 395. 

Lavatera, 65, 223. 

Lychnidea, 394. 

Lavender, 103, 326. 

Lavender Cotton, 103, 326. ce 

Layers of Green - houſe Shrubs, _ 5 

Lily, 395. 21 do ct ani bas t 

Lauriſtinus, 400. | . . 

Lilacs, 398. | ; | | 
aurels, 408. | 

N he Larkſpur, 


2 2222 wiz 
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Larkſpur, 65. 
Laburnums, 398. 


M. 


Melons, page I, 37, 42, 87, 137, 183, 236, "Ns 327. 
Mint, 9, 104, 202, 249, 377+ | 
Muſhrooms, 14, 46, 345, 440. 
Marigolds, 54, 102. 

Marjoram, 54, 102, 326. 

Myrtles, 82, 134, 178, 274, 307. 
Monkſhood, 66, 394, 395. 

" Maſtich, 326. 

Marvel of Peru, 221, 257. 
Mignonette, 257 

Manure the Ground, 418, 433. 
Mulberry-Trees, 426. 88 | 
Medlar-Trees, 426. : 
Muſtard, See Small Sallading. | 
Mallow, 65, f 3 0 | 
May, 183. pe 
March, 87. 2.2 — 
Michael mas Daiſies, 395+. | CEE mms, i 
Magnolias, 400, atria 9 f 
Maple, 409. n 
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N 
November, page 411. | 


Nurſery, zo, 70, 128, 172, 205 aa, 300, 341, 56 
406, 433, 449. 784 er. nne 
Naſturtium, 104, 275. : 
Nectarines, 17, 57, 116, 154» 255 251, 268, "OA 
New grafted and budded Trees, 154» 175. 214, 230. 
New planted Trees, 21, 63, 211, 253, 439, "_ _—_— 
Narciſſus, . 26, 397, 429. "= 
New Plantations, 229, 433. 
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Onions, page 52, 92, 144» 195» 245» 234, 357. 3544 4195. 
N 82, 133. 178, 250 2 a5 344» —— 


ung 
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Orach, 102. g 


5 8 ä ente 
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Pl 
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Oriental Mallow, 65, 223. 
October, 370. 


#] 
- P. : 
Pteaſure Carte See Flower Garden. 
Parſley, page 9, 54, 102, 15. 
Hamburgh, 5 3, 196. 
Peas, 13, 53, 100, 148, 200, 247, 372, „ 4175 438. 
Plums and Cherries, 15, 111, 207, 252. 


Peaches, Nectarines, and e 12 5 575 112, 155 
208, 251, 268, 355. 


Gooſeberry-Trees, 60, 390, 425, 445. 
Currant-Trees, 60, 388, 445. 

— Raſpberry-Trees, 60, 391, 425, 445» 
—— Pciches, 97, 112, 420. 2 
— Ncctarines, 57, 112, 420. 

— Apiicots, 57, 112, 420. e e 
Apples, 57, 386, 421, 443. . 
— Pears, 57, 386, 421, 443. | 
—— Flums, 57, 386, 421, 443 

Cherries, 57, 386, 422; 443 

—— Vines, 60, 419, 443- | 

m— Figs, &c. &c. 108. | 
Flowering Shrubs, 27, 30, 67, 72. 
— Foreſt-Trees, 30. 

Standard Fruu-Trees, 60, | 
Pears, 15, 62, 112, 252. 5 
Plantatibne, preparatidns for, 21, 46; 433, 46 . A 


Planting Fruit-Trees, 424. 


& *% 4 
— Ll 


— Cufrahte, e 
b cofeberfy 668," 42 


Pinks, 66, O, 185 . 264, 4 4. 
Perennial South 3 15 62, Wei 456. 
a Flower Plants, 226. 
krimroſe, 66. 


Pruning various Sorts of Trees, 21, 59, 154. 332, 419, 443+ 


— Cuttings of * oi and zer ee HET. 


e hub; 175 TY N i 

Box and Thrift, 9. 1 
Polyanthus, 66, 297, 394. n 
Plum-ſtones, &c. 72, 102. 
Purſlane, 102, 147. Te = 
Penay-royal, _ e -— 5 2876156 


F IX 

Pot-Herbs, 102, 146, 201, 248, 289. 
Phyſical Herbs, 102, . 
Pumpkins, 189. 
perſicarias, 221. 
Poppy, Dwarf, 65, 223. 
Palma-Chriſti, 257. 
Pomegranates, 276. 
Perennial, 66. 
Perſian Iris, 397. 
Portugal Laurel, 40. 
Pyracanthas, 400. 
Phillyreas, 23, 400. 2 SF; 
Preparing Ground for planting and ſowing, 342, 356, _ 
Propagating Flowering Shrubs by cuttings, 33> 70. 
Propagating by Layers, 33, 71, 230, 402, 41. 
Pines, 35, 84, 136, 234, 278, 312, 344s 368, 419, 434. 

*. . 119190 vt SoF-:1k's 
Potatoes, $4+ 107, %% %. i en es 
Paper Frames for Melons, 237. So 
Parſneps, 51, 95, 1453 1955 244, 417. _ 
Pionies, 395. MO ; 
Privets, 398, 257: V 


Q 
Quince-Trees, page 426, 
| R. 


Radiſnes, page 6, 50, 94, 141, 203, 318, 380, 412, 437. 
Ranunculuſes, 24, * 120, 160, 214, 266.351 429, 446. 
Raſpberries, 20, 1 14 „„ BEES b ie fd wb We CE 
Roſemary, 103, BD) des 
— 103. 

ole-campion, 66, 393, 
Rockets, 66, 393. oY 
Roles, 125, 269, 304, 398, 403» 
Rape. See Small Sallading. 
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een, page 21, 37, G1, 118, 15, 210. 485, 3 
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Seedling Flowers, 26, 2293 404, 430. 
Scorzonera, 
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Scorzonera, 53, 106, 147, 196. 
Salſafy, 53, 106, 147, 296. 
Savory, 54. 326. 
Shallots, 106, 285, 325. = 
Standard Fruit. Trees, 424. 443+ 
Stocks, ten week, 64, 223. 
=—— double, 26. . | 
d bad and graft upon, 407. 
Sorrel, 102. 22 
Smallage, 102. 8 
Sage, 289, 326. | - 
Southernwood, 102. 
Skirrets, 79. 
Sweet Williams, 26, 66, 264, 394 
Stock- July-Flowers, 221, 226. 
Scarlet Lychnis, 66, 298, 304. 
Scabiouſes, 221, 394. 
Sunflowers, perennial, 395» 
: — — dwarf, 65. 
— annual, 223. 
Snails, 210, 256, 292. 
September, 345. 
Shrubbery, 123. 
Scallions, 106. 
Saxifrage, 66, 333, 394. 
Strawberry tree, 130. 
Seedling Trees and Shrube; 31, 130, 270. 
Savoys, 49, 91, 143, 196, 199, 24, 278, 317. 
Shifting Plants into larger Pot:, 177, 2 32, 309. | 
Seed-Beds, 173. 
Sweet Saltan, 223. | 
Snail Flowers, 223. 
Sweet-ſcented Peas, 65. 
Startwort, 66. 
Sedums, 232. 5 
Stremonium, 219. 
Snow. drop, 217. 
Spring Crocus, 221. 
Support Flowering Plants, 266, 299 · 
Succulent Plants, 275, 308, 343. 
Seedling Exotics, 277, 433, 449. 
Succeſſion Pine- apple Plants, 278, 410- 
Sweet Herbs, 146, 325. 


e it 925 141, 194, 283, 353. 376, 417. 
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Small Sallading, 8, 47, 101, 141, 193, 280, 323, 3545 
379» 412, 437. ; 2 
Sy1ingas, 398. | Io 


T's 


Tulips, &c. page 24, 25, 7, 120, 160, 214. 258, ay 


428, 432. 
Thyme. 54 102. 
Turf, 69, 126. | | 
Thrift, 66, 69, 171, 339. 
Turneps, 101, 147, 194s 243) ak 328, 354. 
Tarragon, 102. 
Tanſey, 102. 
Tree Primroſe, 66. 
Tube roſes, 225, 394+ 
Tree-ſeeds, 273. 


Tamatos. See Love-apple. 


Tricolors, 293. 
Tangier Peas, 65, 223. 


Tobacco Plant, 257. 


Trimming Flowering Plants, 299, 340, 6 
Turnep-rooted Radd iſh, 141, 28 283. e 56 2 


Trench Ground, 418, 442, 450. 
Torch Thiſtle, 308. 


Tranſplanting, 174, 341, 430. 
— Foreſt Trees, &c. 30, 72. 


— Flowering Shrubs, 28, 30, 72, 131, 354. 4 


> Cabbages, 10, 49. 
Seedling 4 261. 
Pines, or Firs, 303. 


115 — Celery, 322. 


— Perennial Flower Plants, 122, I 296, 
333, 360. : 
— Car nations, 638-.- 7-4 
— Layers, 71, 401, 406. 
Evergreens, 131, 365. 1 
— Ge Stocks to bud and graft upon, 73, 366. 
—— Peach-Trees, 421. 
— Nectarine, 42174. 
— — — Apricots, 421. 
— — — Apples, 423. 
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— Pears, 423. 
— Plums, 423. 
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Tran planting 
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Waſps, 292, 3585 


V * x. 
Tranſplanting Cherries, 423. 4 


Mulberries, 423. 
— — Meddlers, 423. 


V. 
"GY 115, 132, 1 221 2 5 291, 228, » 419, 
Vines, 19, FR 3%, 15 Fe 29 355 419 
Virginia Stocks, 223. 
Venus Navel Wort, 65, 223. 
Venus Looking-Glaſs, ts 223, 5 
Vineyards, -\ 3 


— 
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W. 


Wall-Flowers, double, &c. page 26, 224 394. 
Wormwood, 103. 

Watering, 137, 174. 177, 271, 309. 

Winter Cherry, 135. 

Wall-Trees, 110, 205, 290, 329. 5 


Weeding, 149, 172, 75, 205, ws 271, 30 . 209 324 


341. 
Wallnut-Trees, 426. 
Wall-Fruit, 154, 251. 


